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IRuIea. 


The  objects  of  the  Society  are  the  study  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
recording  of  antiquarian  and  historical  matters,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Borough  of  Hampstead,  and  also,  should  necessity  arise,  the 
protection  of  any  historic  landmark  from  needless  violation. 

II. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  an  Honorary  Secretary  (who  shall  also  act  as  Treasurer), 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

III. 

The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council,  con- 
sisting of  the  President,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  ten  Members,  who  shall  be 
elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  Any  vacancy  amongst  the  Officers  or 
on  the  Council  shall  be  filled  up  at  the  second  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Society  after  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy,  the  notice  thereof  having 
been  given  to  Members.  No  business  shall  be  brought  before  the 
Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  unless  it  has  been  previously  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  and  due  notice  thereof  given  to  Members. 
Matters  of  special  urgency  may  be  discussed  at  any  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  provided  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present 
be  obtained. 

IV. 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council.  The  Annual  Minimum 
Subscription  shall  be  5/-,  payable  in  January  of  each  year.  Each 
Member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to  all 
Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society. 


The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  date  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  Council. 

VI. 

These  Rules  shall  not  be  altered  or  rescinded,  except  at  a  General 
Meeting  specially  summoned  for  that  purpose.  A  Special  Meeting  shall 
be  called  on  a  written  requisition,  signed  by  not  less  than  six  Members, 
being  sent  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  not  less  than  fourteen  days 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  desired  Meeting. 


^   lS>m^  of  |proceeMng0.    # 
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•27th  January. — Sixth  Annual  Conversazione,  Hampstead  Town  Hall, 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.,  8  p.m. 

22nd  February. — Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m. 
1.  Adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet.  2.  Election  of  Officers 
and  Council.  3.  Address  by  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President, 
entitled  "  (1)  Some  Local  Subjects  for  Papers  ;  (2)  Shakespeare  in  London." 

16th  March. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Paper  by 
Miss  CoxsTANCE  HiLL,  entitled  "Jane  Austen  and  Her  Surroundings." 

11th  April. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Lecture, 
entitled,  "St.  Katharine's  Roj'al  Hospital,  Past  ani  Present,  1148-1904,"  by 
the  Rev.  The  Master  of  St.  Katharine's  (Rev.  Arthur  L.  B.  Peile,  M.A.). 
A  series  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  subject  was  shown  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  lecture. 

18th  May. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Lantern  Lec- 
ture, entitled,  "  Our  Old  City  Churches,"  by  Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

25th  June. — Visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  leaving  Marylebone  Station  at 
10  a.m.  The  follo^ving  places  were  visited  :  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  and  the 
Museum  a!  joining  ;  The  Shakespeare  Memorial,  including  the  theatre,  picture 
gallery,  and  library ;  Holy  Trinity  Church,  with  Shakespeare's  Tomb,  and  the 
Clopton  Chapel ;  and  Anne  Hathaway's  Cottage  at  Shottery. 

2nd  .July. — Outdoor  Meeting,  3.30  p.m.  Visit,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Masters  of  the  Bench,  to  Gray's  Inn,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Reader,  the  Rev.  R.  J,  Fletcher,  M.A. 

16tli  July. — Outdoor  Meeting,  2.30  p.m.  Visit  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Saviour  (S.  Mary  Overy),  Southwark,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
W.  Thompson,  M.A. 

17th  September.— Outdoor  Meeting,  3  p.m.  Visits  to  (1)  the  sites  of  the 
Hampstead  Wells,  under  the  guidance  of  George  W.  Potter,  Esq.,  and  (2)  to 
Ivy  House,  North  End,  by  invitation  of  J.  Walter  Smith,  Esq.,  J, P. 

24th  October. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Paper  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  entitled,  "Tennyson  at 
Hampstead  and  its  neighbourhood." 

25th  November. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Lantern 
Lecture  by  Councillor  E.  E.  Newton,  Member  of  Council,  entitled,  "A  Per- 
ambulation of  Hamjistead." 

9th  December. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  (1)  Election 
of  Auditors.  (2)  Paper  by  C.  E.  Maurice,  Esq.,  Vice  President,  entitled 
'•  Three  Celebrities  of  North  End." 


annual  IReport  of  tbe  Council  for  tbe  !?eat 
cntcb  3l0t  December,  1903. 

(Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  22nd  February,  1904). 


The  Council,  in  presenting  their  Sixth  Annual  Report,  have  to 
congratulate  the  Members  upon  the  good  work  done  by  the  Society 
during  the  past  year. 

The  following  Meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  during 
1903:— 

28th  January. — Fifth  Annual  Conversazione,  Hampstead  Town  Hall, 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.,  8  p.m. 

25th  February. — Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m. 
1.  Adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet.  2.  Election  of  Officers 
and  Council.  J!.  Address  by  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President, 
entitled,  "An  Elizabethan  Association  with  Hampstead." 

25th  March. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Lantern 
exhibition  of  Views  of  Churches,  Tombs,  and  other  objects  of  Archfeological 
Interest,  with  brief  descriptions  by  R.  Garraway  Rice,  Esq. ,  F.  S.  A. 

22nd  April. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8. .SO  p.m.  Lecture, 
illustrated  by  lantern-slides,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Durham,  entitled,  "  Old- World 
Folk  in  the  Balkans." 

25th  May. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Paper  by 
C.  E.  Maurice,  Esq.,  Vice  President,  entitled,  "A  Hampstead  Invalid  and  a 
Hampstead  Doctor  (Gay  and  Arbuthnot)." 

6th  June. — Visits,  under  the  guidance  of  Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  to 
(1)  the  Church  of  St.  Olave's  Hart  Street,  E.C.,  and  (2)  to  the  Church  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking,  E. 

11th  July. — Visit  to  Winchester,  leaving  Waterloo  at  9.20  a.m.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Alderman  W.  H.  Jacob,  of  the  Winchester  Corporation,  the 
following  buildings,  etc.,  were  visited  :  The  West  Gate,  the  Castle,  St.  Cross 
Hospital,  the  Cathedral,  and  Winchester  College. 

25th  July  — Outdoor  Meeting,  2.30  p.m.  Visit,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Masters  of  the  Bench,  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  under  the  guidance  of  W. 
Paley  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Af ember  of  Council. 

29th  August.— Outdoor  Meeting,  3.15  p.m.  Visit  to  Hendon  Parish  Church, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Vicar,  Rev.  Newton  Mant,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

1st  October. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Paper  by 
Miss  Annette  M.  B.  Meakin,  entitled,  "  Kiefi",  the  Russian  Mecca." 

12th  November.— Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Paper, 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  by  Miss  M.  Mabelle  Holmes  ,  entitled,  "  Stone- 
henge  :  Old  Theories  and  New  Discoveries." 

14th  December.— Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  (1)  Election 
of  Auditors.  (2)  Paper  by  Theodore  Fyfe,  Esq.  (Architect  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Evans's 
Excavations  at  Knossos),  entitled,  '*  Discoveries  at  the  Palace  of  Knossos, 
Crete,"  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern-slides. 


The  Council  beg  to  tender,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  their  cordial  thanks 
to  those  members  and  friends  who,  during  the  past  year,  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  meetings  by  reading  papei's  or  exhibiting  part  of 
their  collections  at  the  Society's  gatherings. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  lost  by  death,  resignation,  etc.,  no  less 
than  34  Members,  whilst  II  have  been  elected,  leaving  193  on  the  roll  on  the 
31st  December,  last.  The  large  number  of  resignations  is  due  to  the  removal 
of  many  of  the  Members  from  Hampstead.  Rev.  Dr.  Kinns,  who  has  read 
papers  at  the  Meetings,  and  Mr.  James  Hepburn,  both  of  whom  took  a  very 
warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  have  been  removed  by  death  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
increase  very  largely  the  membership  of  the  Society  during  the  present  year. 
A  vacancy  has  occurred  on  the  Council  by  the  resignation  of  Dr,  A.  R.  Cowell 
of  his  membership  of  the  Society. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  year,  including  the  balance  of  £29  18s.  5d., 
amounted  to  £119  2s.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £72  6s.  5d.,  leaving  a  sum  of 
£46  16s.  3d.,  to  the  Society's  credit  on  Ist  January,  1904.  Details  of  income 
and  expenditure  are  duly  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet. 

The  Society's  collection  has,  the  Council  are  pleased  to  announce,  been  con- 
siderably added  to  during  last  year,  and  another  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
various  books,  etc.,  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortlj^  be  afforded  to  the  Members. 

The  Council  have  arranged  with  the  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society  and  the 
London  County  Council  for  an  exchange  of  their  publications.  The  Society  also 
exchanges  transactions  with  the  Woolwich  Antiquarian  Society  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Belles-Lettres  of  Stockholm. 

With  a  view  to  bringing  the  transactions  of  the  Society  up  to  date,  the 
Council  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  advisability  of  issuing  this  year, 
in  one  volume,  the  Transactions  for  the  years  1902  and  1903,  and  have  accord- 
ingly agreed  to  publish  them  in  the  form  proposed. 

The  indoor  meetings  up  to  April  inclusive  have  been  arranged,  and  the 
outdoor  gatherings  for  the  summer  session  ai-e  now  receiving  consideration.  It 
is  expected  these  latter  will  include  visits  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  to  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  would  impress  upon  the  Members  the  desirability 
of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  its  work. 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

ARTHUR  N.  BUTT, 

Chairman. 

CHARLES  J.  MUNICH, 

^071.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

nth  February,  1904. 


Balance  ©beet  for  tbc  l?car  cn^e^  3tet  December, 

1903. 


RECEIPTS. 

Dr. 

To  Balance  from  last  year 

,,  Subscriptions  from — 

17  Members  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1902 

191  „  '„  „  „  1903 

8  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  1JU4... 

,,  Sale  of  Tickets  (Members' Friends)  for  Annual  Conversazione, 

28th  Januarj ,  1903  

„  Sale   of  5   copies   Transactions— 1898   (1),    1899   (1),    1900  (1), 

1901(2)       

,,  Sale  of  Tickets  for  visit  to  Winchester,  11th  July,  1903  (in- 
cluding Rail  Fares,  Luncheon  and  Tea  Tickets,  Convey- 
ances, Copies  of  Guides,  etc. ) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

29 

18 

5 

5 

63 

2 

0 
2 

7 

0 
0 
6 

o 

6 

0 

1 

2 

6 

15     6    3 
£119    2    8 


EXPENDITURE. 

Cr. 

By  Postas;e  and  Commission  on  Postal  Orders 
,,  Printing  and  Stationery 
,,  Newspapers 

,,  Hire  of  Rooms  for  Meetings  ... 
,,  Gratuities  to  Attendants  at  Meetings 
,,  Expenses  in  connection  with  Meetings  (Lantern  Expenses,  etc.) 
,,  Expenses  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Conversazione,  28th 

January,  1903  (Refreshments,  Gratuities,  etc.) 
,,  Expenses  in  connection  with  the  visit  to  Winchester,  11th  Julj', 

1903  (Rail  Fares,  Hotel  Expenses,  Gratuities,  Conveyances, 

Copies  of  Guides,  etc.)    ... 
,,  Expenses  in  connection  with  the  Publication  of  the  Transactions 

for  1901  (Printing  and  Binding,  Commission  on  Sales,  etc.) 
„  Purchase  of  Views,  etc.,  and  Binding  of  Books  for  the  Society's 

Collection  ... 
,,  Magazines 

,,  Sundries 

,,  Balance  in  hand 


£   s.     d. 


8  10 

0 

5  15 

10 

0  14 

9 

6    0 

6 

1     2 

0 

1  18 

0 

10  10  5 

15     1  3 

20     1  3 

1     8  9 

0    9  0 

0  16  8 

*46  16  3 

£119    2  8 


CHARLES  J.  MUNICH, 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treamrer. 
Sth  February,  1904. 


Audited  and  found  correct. 
H.  P.  GODSEL. 
G.  ELLIOT  ANSTRUTHER. 

Wi  February,  1904, 


*  This  amount,  after  payment  of  balance  due  on  the  Transactions  for  1901, 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  the  Transactions  for  1902-3,  to  be  issued  during 
the  course  of  this  year. 


transactions  at  the  HDcctinos 
of  tbc  Society. 

Sixth  Annual  Conversazione,  27x11   January,   1904. 


^'^'''^ --^^^* H  E  sixtn  annual  conversazione  of  the  Society 


was  held  in  the  Hampstead  Town  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  27th  January,  1904,  at 
8  p.m. 


From  8  to  8.30  p.m.,  the  President,  Professor  J.  W. 
Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  (Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich),  received 
the  members  and  their  friends. 

After  the  reception  a  high-class  programme  of  music 
was  given,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  E.  Whiting. 
Selections  were  played  by  the  St.  James's  Amateur 
String  Band  ;  pianoforte  solos  by  Miss  Thomas  ;  a  banjo 
duet  by  Mrs.  Harris  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Whiting ;  and  a 
selection  by  Senores  A.  and  L.  Escano  and  Miss  Wini- 
fred Whiting  (mandolines),  Senores  J.  Oueroga  and  N. 
Escano  and  Mrs.  Raper  (guitars).  The  vocalist  of  the 
evening  was  Miss  Maud  Freeling.  Light  refreshments 
were  supplied  during  the  evening,  and  the  platform  was 
very  effectively  decorated  with  palms  and  flowers. 

The  chief  interest  from  the  antiquarian  point  of 
view  was  the  small  exhibition  which  included  a  number 
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of  pictures  and  photographs  from  the  Society's  collec- 
tion ;  "  A  View  of  Harrow  from  Hampstead-heath  "  (J. 
M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.)  and  "The  Firs,  North-end"  (H. 
Gastineau),  lent  by  Councillor  E.  E,  Newton  ;  other 
pictures  lent  by  Miss  Holmes,  Mr.  A.  N.  Butt,  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Clarke  ;  and  a  collection  of  antiquarian  and  histori- 
cal objects  lent  by  Messrs.  H.  Plowman,  A.  H.  Belcher, 
J.  S,  Crompton,  and  Gilbert  Dalziel. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  President 
thanked  the  artistes  and  musicians  for  having  contributed 
such  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  evening  to  the  Society, 
and  also  the  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  effective  way 
in  which  the  arrangements  had  been  carried  out. 


Sixth   Annual  Meeting,  2 2nd  February,   1904. 


HE  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  on   Monday  evening,    22nd    February, 
^1     1904,  at  Stanfield   House.      Professor  J.  W. 
Hales,    M.A.,   F.S.A.,  the  President,  occu- 
pied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meetinor  had  been  read, 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet,  printed 
copies  of  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  members, 
was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  who  impressed  on  them 
the  desirability  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Society,  with  a  view  to  the  further  development  of 
its  work.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Doubleday,  who  suggested  that  the  Society  should  at- 
tempt something  in  the  way  of  a  bibliography  of  Hamp- 
stead,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Butt. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  election  of  the 
officers  was  then  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Edward  Bell,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  proposing  the 
re-election  of  Professor  J.  W.  Hales  as  President,  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  all  that  had  been  done  by  him  for 
the  Society.  He  trusted  that  for  a  long  time  the  Society 
would  benefit  by  his  knowledge  and  experience. 

This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Talfourd  Ely,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  (Vice-President),  and  carried  amidst  hearty 
applause. 
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The  Vice-Presidents  having  been  unanimously  re- 
elected, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Plowman,  F.S.A.,  the 
President  proposed  that  Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich  be  asked 
to  continue  his  services  as  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
In  doing  so  he  spoke  highly  of  the  good  work  done  by 
Mr.  Munich  for  the  Society  ever  since  its  formation. 

Councillor  E.  E.  Newton,  as  one  of  the  four  who 
founded  the  Society,  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  this  proposition,  which  v/as  carried  amidst 
loud  applause. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Leonard  James,  M.A., 
seconded  by  Mr.  B.  Copland,  B.A.,  Dr.  Forster  Morley 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  in  place  of  Dr. 
Cowell,  and  the  retiring  members  of  the  Council  were 
re-elected. 

The  President  then  gave  an  address  upon  (i) 
"  Some  Local  Subjects  for  Papers,"  and  (2)  "  Shake- 
speare in  London." 


In  dealing  with  the  first  part  of  his  address,  Professor  Hales  sug- 
gested a  few  suhjects  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the  members'  study 
and  consideration,  among  them  being  Steele's  Cottage,  which,  he  said, 
would  form  the  subject  of  a  future  paper  by  one  of  tlie  members.  He 
also  suggested  the  study  of  local  names,  of  v/liich  a  list  should  be  pre- 
served, qxioting  from  an  Act  of  the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria  con- 
cerning a  change  of  land  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Provost  and 
College  of  Eton,  where  the  names  mentioned  were  extremely  interesting, 
and  a  guide  to  identification  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Primrose 
Hill ;  and  the  corruption  of  local  names,  a  subject  of  deep  etymological 
interest,  throwing  light  on  the  ancient  population  of  the  district. 

The  Presiilent  tlien  read  a  pai)er  of  deep  interest  o]i  "Shakespeare 
in  London,"  though,  owing  to  the  laten.'^ss  of  tlie  hour,  he  v/as  obliged 
to  condense  it  considt-raMy.  He  prefaced  it  by  reading  a  letter  written 
to  the  London  County  Council  offering  £500  for  the  promotion  of  a 
scheme  to  erect  a  worthy  memorial  to  Shakespeare  in  London,  and 
£2,000  towards  the  cost  of  such  memorial  if  sufficient  subscriptions  were 
forthcoming  to  carry  it  out. 

Professor  Hales  said  that  London  only  possessed  three  statues  of 
Shakespeare,  and  all  Avere  unworthy  of  him— in  Leicester  Square,  in 
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WeslminsLer  Abbo.y  and  in  Park  Lane,  whore  lie  shared  a  pcJostal  with 
Chaucer  and  Milton.  London  needed  a  memorial  equal  to  that  of  Sir 
"Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  thought  the  members  of  the  Society 
should  support  this  proposal.  Tlie  lecturer  then  rapidly  sketched  the 
influence  on  Shakespeare  of  his  country,  birth  and  breeding.  He  was 
singularly  fortunate  in  his  surroundings,  and  perhaps  not  least  in  the 
fact  that  his  school  career  was  cut  short  by  his  father's  pecuniary  re- 
verses. Education  could  be  obtained  from  other  sources  than  book.«,  and 
Shakespeare;  studied  the  great  book  of  human  life,  ever  open  for  perusal. 
He  was  no  empty-headed  yokel  when  he  came  up  to  London  ;  he  had  a 
o-ift  of  observation  Avhich  he  used  to  the  full,  and  lie  studied  the  hunjau 
types  at  Stratford  and  the  places  hi  the  neighbourhood  so  full  of  histor- 
ical interest  Avith  an  attention  that  revealed  itself  in  his  plays.  He 
loved  flowers  passionately,  and  from  his  earliest  play  to  his  last  his  pages 
are  full  of  their  Avays  and  times  and  seasons.  His  mind  was  not  bound 
and  fettered  by  conventionalism,  it  was  left  free  to  expand  and  develop 
in  its  own  Avay. 

The  date  of  his  arrival  in  London  Avas  uncertain,  but  he  was  about 
the  age  of  2L  In  1587  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players  came  to  Stratford, 
and  Shakespeare  very  possibly  returned  to  London  Avith  them.  He  was 
attached  to  this  company  (which  subsequently  changed  its  name  several 
times)  the  Avhole  time  that  he  Avas  in  London.  Tlie  human  types  in  the 
great  city  Avere  infinitely  multi^..lied,  and  Shakespeare  soon  knew  all  the 
great  soldiers,  sailors,  and  &tate?men,  as  Avell  as  the  great  Avriters  and 
thinkers  of  the  age.  He  made  good  use  of  his  knoAvledge,  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  the  lea  ling  dramatist  of  the  day.  Many  gentlemen  of 
rank  Avcre  among  his  friends,  notaVily  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, to  whom  he  dedicated  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  the  "  Rape  of 
Lucrece."  It  had  lately  been  proved  that  Shakespeare  lived  in  Bishops- 
gate  and  at  Bankside,  and  he  bought  a  house  also  at  Black  friars,  but 
apparently  never  lived  in  it.  Though  preachers  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in 
his  day  exhausted  themselves  in  fulminations  against  the  stage,  three 
churches  in  the  present  day  were  proud  of  having  a  stained-glass  Avindow 
to  his  memory — one  in  Curtain  lioad,  one  in  St.  Helen's,  Bisbopsgate 
and  one  in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  « 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Hales  for  his 
interesting  paper  was  proposed  by  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, seconded  by  Dr.  Forster  Morley,  and  carried  with 
acclamation. 

The  President  having  acknowledged  the  resolution, 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


Ordinary  Meeting,   i6th  March,   1904. 


N  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  Stanlield  House  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  1 6th  March,  1904,  when  Mr.  C.  E. 
Maurice  (Vice-President)  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a  very  large  attendance.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles 
J.  Munich),  a  paper,  entitled  "  Jane  Austen  and  her  sur- 
roundings," was  read  by  Miss  Constance  Hill  (a  member 
of  the  Society),  the  writer  of  a  standard  work  on  this 
authoress  entitled  "  Jane  Austen,  her  Homes  and  her 
Friends." 


Miss  Hill  pleasantly  interwove  a  biographical  sketch  with  telling 
extracts  from  Miss  Austen's  novels  and  from  the  tributes  of  her  most 
celebrated  critics.  She  began  by  quoting  the  shrewd  dictum  that  "  Book- 
lovers  may  be  almost  divided  into  two  schools — '  Austenites  and  Anti- 
Austenites  ' — and  that  '  lukewarmness  about  her  novels  is  impossible.' " 
Miss  Hill  drew  a  picture  of  Jane's  quiet  girlhood  at  Steventon  in  Hamp- 
shire in  the  house  of  her  father,  the  Rector,  and  described  the  studies 
and  simple  recreations  of  the  family.  Jane's  earliest  efforts  at  story 
making  were  burlesques,  in  ridicule  of  the  extravagant  romances  of  her 
day.  Two  of  her  brothers  Avere  in  the  navy,  and  as  she  followed  with 
the  keenest  interest  every  detail  of  their  careers  during  the  great  cam- 
paigns against  the  French,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  naval  officers  of  her 
mature  works  are  said  to  be  "  saturated  with  their  piT)fessional  peculiari- 
ties." The  lecturer  gave  an  account  of  the  writing  and  publication  of 
the  six  novels,  mentioning  that   "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  was  composed 
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when  Jane  Austen  was  but   21  years  old,   and  completed  within  the 
short  space  of  ten  months. 

Miss  Hill  spoke  of  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  Austen 
family  in  Hampshire  and  in  Kent,  and  also  at  the  pleasure  resorts  of 
Bath  and  Lyme  Regi^.  Among  these  were  several  amusing  and  original 
characters  who  might  well  attract  the  notice  and  inspire  the  imagination 
of  so  close  an  observer  of  human  nature  as  Miss  Austen.  In  conclusion, 
Miss  Hill  pointed  out  that  although  her  fame  haii  been  of  slow  growth, 
it  had  steadily  increased  with  the  spread  of  education  and  of  general 
culture,  and  that  at  the  present  day  the  tributes  to  Jane  Austen's  genius, 
which  come  from  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world,  prove  how 
widely  and  how  deeply  the  love  of  her  writings  has  taken  root. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  Professor  J.  W. 
Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Miss  Constance  Hill  for  her  entertaining  and 
instructive  paper,  which,  he  said,  had  appealed  to  the 
sympathetic  humour  of  all,  and  was  a  literary  treat 
for  the  Society.  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Butt  (member  of  the 
Council)  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to 
amidst  applause. 

Miss  Hill  having  suitably  acknowledged  the  reso- 
lution, Councillor  E.  S.  Payne  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Plow- 
man, F.S.A.,  and  carried. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  sketches  by  Miss  E.  G. 
Hill  of  various  places  connected  with  Jane  Austen  were 
handed  round,  and  were  viewed  with  great  interest. 


Ordinary  Meeting,   iith  April,  1904. 


'N  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  Stanfield  House,  Hampstead,  on  Monday^ 
nth  April,  1904,  at  8.30  p.m.,  when  the 
President,  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  members  and  friends.  The  President  read  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich) 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  owing  to  his  depar- 
ture for  Palestine,  and  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Butt  (member  of 
the  Council)  accordingly  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  which  were  duly  confirmed. 

The  Master  of  St.  Katharine's  (Rev.  Arthur  L. 
Peile,  M.  A.)  then  read  a  paper  entided  "  St.  Katharine's 
Royal  Hospital,  Past  and  Present,  1 148-1904."  The 
lecturer  said  : 


When  your  President  asked  me  to  deliver  a  Lecture  on 
S.  Katharine's  Royal  Hospital  it  Avas  with  great  diffidence  that  I 
yielded  to  his  request,  for  I  am  neither  an  antiquarian  nor  a  historian, 
and  I  altogether  douhted  my  powers  to  deal  with  this  subject  before  your 
Society.  He  assured  me,  however,  that  he  thought  that  many  whom  I 
should  address  would  have  a  limited  knowledge  about  S.  Katharine's,  and 
that  the  facts  were  comparatively  little  known.  I  have  therefore 
accepted  his  invitation  and  will  do  my  best  to  interest  you  in  this  time- 
honoured  Institution.  It  is  not  of  course  easy  to  comprise  within  the 
space  of  an  hour  the   History   of   nearly   800   years.     I   shall   attempt 
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nothing  beyond  the  bare  statement  of  facts  which  can  be  gathered  in  con- 
nection witli  this  venerable  Hospital. 

Various  kinds  of  information  and  remarks  about  the'  History  of 
S.  Katharine's  have  appeared  in  Magazines,  Pamphlets,  Periodicals,  and 
old  Histories  of  London;  but  1  suppi^se  that  the  History  written  by  the 
learned  antiquary.  Dr.  Ducarel,  Commissary  of  S.  Katharine's,  is  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  information  about  this  ancient  Foundation. 
When  Queen  Charlotte  was  the  Bridal  Consort  of  King  George  the 
Third  in  1761,  Ducarel  gave  as  an  offering  to  her  as  the  Patron  of 
S.  Katharine,  a  Manuscript  History  of  the  Hospital  and  Collegiate 
Church,  to  which  he  attached  his  signature.  A  writer  who  took  great 
interest  in  S.  Katharine's,  says,  that  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
volume  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  though  a  duplicate  copy, 
which  he  made  for  himself,  is  in  the  Library  of  Sion  College.  I  believe 
that  this  identical  volume  has  found  its  way  to  me,  and  is  in  my  pos- 
session. It  is  recorded  in  it  that  it  was  given  to  Major-Gen.  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  Master  and  Governor  of  S.  Katharine's  Hospital  from  1818  to 
1839,  by  the  Princesses,  who  were  daughters  of  Queen  Charlotte.  It  is 
further  recorded  that  was  bequeathed  by  Lady  Taylor  to  her  niece.  Miss 
Disbrowe,  and  was  given  by  Miss  Disbrowe  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Ashley, 
who  was  Master  of  S.  Katharine's  in  1859.  There  can  therefore,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  original  copy  which  was  given  to  The 
Queen  Charlotte  by  Ducarel,  and  of  which  I  am  now  the  custodian. 
This  was  supplemented  by  another  learned  antiquary,  J.  B.  Nichols. 
The  destruction  by  fire  in  1808  of  the  unsold  copies  of  Ducarel's  work, 
and  the  contemplated  alterations  in  the  Precincts  of  S.  Katharine's 
in  182-i,  led  him  to  compile  a  compendious  and  accurate  account  of 
S.  Katharine's  Hospital  and  Collegiate  Church.  An  original  copy  of  this 
work  Avith  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Author  is  also  in  my  possession. 

From  these  various  sources  of  information  what  may  we  gather 
about  this  most  interesting  and  ancient  Royal  Foundation?  "What  was 
the  purpose  of  its  existence,  and  how  has  it  fared  through  all  these  long 
years  1  There  is  no  mention,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
from  its  earliest  origin  dedicated  to  S.  Katharine,  but  it  has  borne  her 
name  for  all  these  ages.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Philippa  in  1351,  she  is  very  distinct  and  precise  in  her  dedication,  and 
her  words  are,  "  We  have  chosen  the  glorious  Virgin  of  God  and  Martyr 
Katharine,  the  handmaid  of  Chastity  ...  to  be  our  Patroness."  It  has  never 
been  spoken  of  by  any  other  title.  It  is  dedicated  to  S.  Katharine,  whose 
day  in  the  Calendar  is  November  25.  She  is  said  to  have  been  of  Royal 
Parentage,  was  well  known  for  her  learning  and  Philosophical  culture, 
and  was  the  Patron  of  Philosophical  Schools.  It  is  said  that  in  revenge 
for  the  discomfiture  of  a  Company  of  Heathen  Philosophers  with  whom 
she  had  been  compelled  to  dispute,  the  holy  and  learned  lady  was  bound 
to  a  wheel  with  spikes  in  such  sort  that  every  turn  of  the  wheel  would 
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cause  the  spikes  to  enter  her  body ;  the  cords,  it  is  said,  however,  were 
miraculously  broken,  and  the  malice  of  her  enemies  foiled.  She  is 
always  represented  with  a  wheel  of  a  certain  construction,  and  is  known 
as  a  Catherine  Wheel.     The  date  of  her  IMartyrdom  was  A.D.  307. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  more  immediate  History  of  this  ancient 
Institution ;  whether  the  most  ancient  part  of  it  as  founded  by  Queen 
Matilda  in  1148  is  in  all  respects  identical  with  that  reconstituted  later 
by  Queen  Eleanor  is  perhaps  somewhat  uncertain,  for  the  original 
Charters  of  Matilda  and  Queen  Eleanor  are  not  in  existence  although 
they  are  quoted  in  other  Charters ;  but  from  its  earliest  Foundation  it 
consisted  of  a  Master,  three  Brothers,  who  were  Chaplains,  and  three 
Sisters,  together  with  six  Scholars,  whose  special  function  was  to  assist 
in  performing  Divine  Service.  It  was  founded  by  Queen  Matilda  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  her  two  children,  Baldwin  and  Matilda,  who 
were  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Priory,  and  having  purchased  the  site 
from  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  she  gave  to  it  the  perpetual 
custody  of  the  Hospital ;  and  so  it  remained  for  over  100  years.  She 
however  secured  to  herself  and  the  Queens  of  England  succeeding  her  the 
nomination  of  the  Master  of  the  Hospital  upon  every  vacancy.  It  was 
upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III.,  that  the  break 
in  the  early  history  of  S.  Katharine's  occurred.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Priory  of  Aldgate  looked  upon  the  custody  of  the  Hospital  as  a  grant  of 
the  property  in  the  Hospital  itself,  and  at  one  time  appointed  one  of  the 
Canons  as  the  Master.  The  Queen  Consort  resented  this  as  an  inter- 
ference with  her  rights,  and  after  several  years  of  sharp  contest  between 
the  Pope,  the  Crown,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Priory  resigned  all 
claim,  and  in  1273  Queen  Eleanor  re-founded  the  Hospital,  and  it  now 
stands  in  its  constitution  as  she  ordained  it  by  her  Charter. 

We  are  therefore  brought  at  this  point  to  ask  what  S.  Katharine's 
Royal  Hospital  is  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you  (1)  That  it  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  a  Hospital  as  we  in  modern  days  understand  the 
word.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  place  for  the  recovery  and  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  suffering.  It  is  unforti  nate  that  this  is  the  chief  idea  that 
comes  to  mind  in  the  use  of  the  word,  for  it  utterly  misrepresents  the 
truth  about  S.  Katharine's,  and  has  not  infrequently  led  to  inconvenienee 
through  misapprehension  as  to  its  real  character.  (2)  It  is  not  a  Charity. 
"  It  is  not  a  Charity  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
The  sole  dominion  over  it  is  that  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  Patron ; 
and  the  Charity  which  it  is  called  upon  to  administer  is  dependent  on  its 
own  needs  being  first  supplied."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, whose  words  I  am  quoting.  So  that  this  clears  the  way  for  repre- 
presenting  to  you  the  Royal  Hospital  of  S.  Katharine's  as  an  Ecclesiastical 
Foundation  for  the  promotion  of  things  spiritual,  and  for  the  devotion  of 
its  members  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  efficient  celebration  of  Divine 
Service.      In  the  Ordinations  of  Queen  Philippa  these  words  occur : 
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"  That  the  lives  and  condition  of  those  serving  God  in  that  Hospital 
may  more  clearly  shine  foith  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  that  from  the  strict  and  pious  observance  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Orders 
and  Rules  to  be  observed  amongst  them,  the  people  may  be  excited  to 
the  greater  devotion." 

The  Master  and  Brothers,  according  to  the  early  Charters,  were  to 
be  professed  Priests,  who  had  dedicated  their  lives  to  their  holy  calling, 
and  the  Sisters  who  were  associated  with  them  as  Members  of  the 
Capitular  Body  were  specially  enjoined  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, and  to  do  such  other  offices  of  kindness  as  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  those  who  needed  them.  Provision  was  made  for  the  distribution  of 
alms  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  living  in  or  around  the  Precincts,  and 
this  was  to  be  continued  so  long  as  the  means  were  sufficient.  Grants 
of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  settled  by  Charter  upon 
the  Hospital,  many  of  which  still  remain  in  its  possession.  Such  was 
the  design  of  tin's  Ecclesiastical  Institution  in  days  when  religious 
fervour  and  zeal  found  expression  in  this  visible  form,  and  in  the  main 
that  outward  feature  of  its  history  has  never  been  lost.  Every  visitation 
which  has  been  made  at  different  times  confirms  the  fact  that  it  exists 
for  religious  purposes  and  the  distribution  of  certain  eleemosynary  be- 
quests as  the  revenues  of  the  Hospital  may  permit.  The  two  have  been 
linked  together,  and  to  this  day  they  are  not  severed,  and  as  we  look 
back  over  the  centuries  that  are  gone,  S.  Katharine's  stands  out  as  a 
monument  of  that  pious  devotion  which  consecrated  its  efforts  in  dis- 
tinctly religious  acts,  through  the  agency  of  a  distinctly  religious  com- 
munity. 

The  Constitution  of  this  Ecclesiastical  Community  is  in  some  ways 
quite  unique ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  any  other  foundation 
in  the  country.  The  patronage  of  it  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queens  of  England  in  unbroken  succession.  The  Master,  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  the  Collegiate  Chapter  of  S.  Katharine's  receive  their  appoint- 
ment, and  always  have  done  so,  from  the  Queen  of  England.  The 
Sovereign  for  the  time  being  only  exercises  the  rights  of  the  Patron 
when  there  is  no  Patron  in  the  ordinary  line  of  succession  to  do  so. 
The  Patron  has  sole  authority  over  the  Hospital,  and  according  to  the 
regulating  power,  which  is  vested  in  her,  can  make  or  alter  Rules  "  for 
the  improvement  of  the  aforenamed  Hospital."  The  Patrons  of  the 
Hospital  are  Trustees  for  their  successors,  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  Chapter  and  those  who  have  any  lawful  claim  to  con- 
sideration from  the  Endowments,  and  to  hand  it  on  in  efficiency  to 
those  who  come  after  them,  so  that  the  purpose  of  the  Charters  may  be 
preserved,  and  the  character  of  the  Institution  be  maintained.  It  is  the 
only  Preferment  the  Patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  Queens  of 
England  quite  independent  of  the  Sovereign.  It  is  theirs  by  right,  and 
confirmed  to  them  by  Law  and  the  continued  exercise  of  it  for  over  700 
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years.  This  right  h-iss  never  been  disputed.  It  is  obvious  that  they 
should  be  jealous  of  their  rights  and  resent  interference  with  their 
authority. 

The  care  then  of  this  ancient  Ecclesiastic. ;1  Institution  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Master  as  the  Head  of  the  Chapter,  and  three  Brothers 
and  three  Sisters,  who  together  with  him  formed  the  Ecclesiastical 
Corporation ;  and  besides  them  there  were  from  the  earliest  times  certain 
Bedeswomen,  who  lived  in  the  Hospital  and  took  their  part  in  the 
Service  and  Pra}  ers  for  the  Foundress.  The  history,  therefore  of  S. 
Katharine's  is  bound  up  with  its  Chapter.  It  has  been  in  some  ways  a 
checquered  history  at  various  times  of  its  existence.  It  h.olds  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  a  Catheilral,  and  has  an 
honourable  dignity  from  its  close  connection  with  the  Royal  Consort  as 
its  Patron. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  Mastership,  although  the  record  is  un- 
broken as  to  the  fact  of  occupants  in  this  Magisterial  Chair,  there  was 
for  a  very  considerable  time  a  break  in  the  qualification  of  those  wlio 
filled  it.  I  have  already  noticed  that  the  Master  was,  as  directed  in  the 
Charter,  always  to  be  in  the  full  Order  of  the  PriesthooJ;  he  was  to  be 
present  at  and  take  his  share  in  the  Divine  Service  in  the  Church;  it  was 
his  duty  to  reside  in  the  Precincts,  and  to  be  the  directing  hand  socially 
and  ecclesiastically  of  the  Community  over  whom  he  Avas  appointed  and 
among  whom  he  lived  and  moved.  And  so  for  some  centuries  it  ex- 
isted. Every  Master  was  a  Priest  in  Holy  Orders,  and  executed  as 
such  the  duties  of  his  office.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  although 
when  the  great  dissolution  of  Monasteries  took  place,  the  Hospital  of 
S.  Katharine's  did  not  fall  under  the  destroying  ordinance,  there  came  a 
change  in  regard  to  the  ]\Iastorship,  which  was  injurious  to  its  interests, 
and  continued  for  over  300  years.  The  othce  of  the  Mastership  was 
secularised,  and  although  the  Chapter  continued  to  exist  it  v/as  deprived 
of  its  Clerical  Head,  and  a  Layman  was  appointed  to  be  the  custodian  of 
an  office  which  the  ancient  Charters  had  decided  should  be  held  by  a 
Cleric.  The  first  break  in  the  Clerical  Mastership  occurred  when  Queen 
Catherine  Parr,  on  the  death  of  King  Henry  VIII.  married  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  whom  &he  made  Master  of  S.  Katharine's  in  1547  ;  the  original 
Constitution  was  thus  interiered  with,  and  in  this  one  particular  a 
secular  aspect  was  given  to  that  which  for  more  than  300  years  had 
been  purely  Ecclesiastical,  and  so  it  coniinued  for  nearly  300  years. 
But  though  layman  sat  in  the  Master's  seat  there  was  a  witness  in  their 
appointment  to  the  great  irregularity,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Patent  of  appointment,  commonly  called  a 
"non  obstante  clause,"  which  simply  meant  that  they  held  their  Master- 
ship being  Laymen,  though  the  Charters  of  Constitution  intended  that 
they  should  be  Priests;  and  this  clause  was  continued  even  to  quite 
modern  times,  as  late  as  1839,  till,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  in  reterence 
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to  the  Mastership,  the  Ancient  Constitution  of  S.  Katharine's  was  re 
established.  It  is  manifest  that  sucli  a  cliange  from  a  Clerical  to  a  Lay 
Master  was  not  likely  to  he  to  the  advantage  of  this  Ecclesiastical  Insti- 
tuiiun  :  a  Lay-Master  could  not  perforin  Clerical  duties,  nor  was  it  likely 
that  he  sliouLl  tlirow  hiui-elf  heart  and  soul  into  a  po-iiion  ^\hich  re- 
quired special  Clerical  synipaLhies.  The  Clerical  Brothers  performed  the 
Sacred  Services  which  tlie  Layman  could  not  touch,  hut  that  was  not  the 
same  thing  as  having  a  Clerical  Head,  who  could  hring  his  knowledge  and 
iuHuence  to  hear  upon  those  matters  which  were  of  a  sacred  character;  nor 
was  it  likely  that  the  relations  between  the  Lay  Head  of  the  Cliapter 
and  the  Clerical  Members  should  be  as  close  as  it  should  be  between 
each  oilier,  when  they  were  not  drawn  together  by  the  same  interests, 
and  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  there  was  sharp  opposition. 

I  said  that  the  Chapter  was  besides  the  Master  composed  also  of 
the  three  Brothers.  The  management  of  the  property  of  the  Hospital 
was  from  ils  earliest  days  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Brothers  as  well 
as  the  Master.  Their  chief  duties  were  of  course  to  attend  to  the  minis- 
tration of  Divine  Service,  and  the  carrying  out  those  religious  duties 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Precincts,  who  in  course  of  time  increased 
to  a  considerable  population. 

There  was,  however,  a  time  wlien  there  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable break  in  the  History  of  the  Brothers  when  a  Layman  held  the 
place  of  Master,  and  they  disappear  from  the  records. 

Daring  the  time  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  matters  had  come  to  a  de- 
plorably low  ebb,  for  he  sought  to  serve  himself  and  not  the  Hospital 
over  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  about  L566,  and 
then  for  l-jug  years  afterwards  S.  Katharine's  was  through  him  all  but 
ruined.  I  give  you  in  the  words  of  Ducarel,  and  as  quoted  by  Xichols, 
the  summary  of  his  misdemeanours  : 

"  This  Master  sold  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  commonality  of  Loudon 
the  Eair  of  3.  Katharine's  for  the  sum  of  700  marks  ;  surrendered  the 
Charter  of  King  Henry  YL  and  to'^k  a  new  one  of  Elizabeth,  leaving 
out  the  liberty  of  the  aforesaid  Fair,  and  did  many  other  things  very 
prejudicial  to  his  success irs."  He  gave  way  to  fat>,  so  the  record  runs, 
in  "l58L 

When  Sir  Julius  Csesar  was  Master,  in  L596,  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  his  care  for  the  well-being  of  S.  Katharine's ;  and  during  the 
time  of  the  Mont;^gue.^,  16G6,  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Clerical 
Brothers  seems  to  have  taken  place  ;  from  the  year  1628  there  is  a 
list  in  regular  succession  of  Brothers  down  to  1773,  as  published  by 
Ducarel,  and  completed  by  iS'ichols  to  1821,  and  they  are  easily  ascer- 
tained from  that  date  to  the  present. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Chapter  remains  to  be 
noticed.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  original  care  of  Queen  Eleanor 
was  that  her  Hospital  should  be  established  on  the  basis  of  having  a 
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Master,  three  Brothers  and  three  Sisters ;  and  that  which  marks  out 
S.  Katharine's  beyond  all  other  Institutions  is  that  the  Sisters  equally 
with  the  Brothers  formed  a  part  of  the  Foundation,  and  in  right  of  their 
position  exercised  such  duties  in  this  Ecclesiastical  Body  as  belonged  to 
its  Female  Members.  It  is  the  only  Institution  in  our  country  which 
has  retained  Sisters  in  the  Capitular  Body,  and  which  is  not  complete 
without  them.  The  Chapter  cannot  be  held  for  the  transaction  of  any 
business  unless,  besides  the  Master,  there  are  present  also  one  Brother 
and  two  Sisters,  or  two  Brothers  and  one  Sister.  The  Sisters  have 
equal  right  of  voting  on  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  Hospital 
which  are  brought  before  the  Chapter,  and  have  the  same  dignity  and 
rank  as  other  members ;  the  presence  of  the  Sisters  in  the  Chapter  and 
the  position  they  hold  in  this  Ecclesiastical  Foundation  is  a  link  with 
the  past  which  is  quite  unique,  and  not  the  least  interesting  among  the 
records  of  the  Ho=>pital.  It  is  a  solitary  instance  of  an  ancient  Religious 
House  which  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  rest,  and  is  a  relic  of  a  time 
when  Communities  of  Women  had  an  Ecclesiastical  position  in  England. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  a  special  dress  for  the  Members  of  the 
Community,  male  and  female,  which  of  course  has  long  since  ceased  as  a 
distinguishing  mark  ;  and  there  was  at  that  time  a  special  prohibition  as 
to  the  use  of  red  or  green,  as  being  colours  far  too  gaudy  for  a  religious 
body.  The  Bedeswomen,  too,  were  to  have  "  a  cloak  and  cap  of  grisete, 
and  of  no  other  colour."  There  were,  moreover,  some  strict  rules  for 
their  behaviour.  The  Master  had  to  be  consulted  a  good  deal  about  their 
going  out  and  coming  in,  and  disobedience  to  his  orders  might  unpleasantly 
interfere  with  their  allowance  of  "  victuals  and  drink,"  but  it  was  ex- 
pressly ordained  that  they  "  were  not  to  be  punished  by  stripes,"  and  all 
this  is  declared  to  be  according  to  the  ancient  laudable  custom  of  the  said 
Hospital  for  the  preserving  of  peace  and  harmony  therein.  I  need  not 
say  that  they  live  to-day  under  the  very  gentle  sway  of  an  indulgent 
Master, 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  less  interesting  to  bring  before  you  some  of 
the  external  features  in  connection  with  the  place  as  it  once  was  in  the 
olden  days.  But  before  speaking  of  the  Buildings,  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Precincts  deserve  some  notice.  The  close  proximity  of  the  river  to 
S.  Katharine's  made  it  almost  certain  that  in  the  course  of  time  people 
of  various  nations  would  find  their  habitation  in  the  houses  that  were 
built  in  the  Precincts,  and  so  it  really  happened  until,  in  the  year  1825, 
the  population  rose  to  over  2,000  inhabitants.  As  the  whole  Precincts, 
I  believe,  included  about  25  acres  of  ground,  there  was  ample  room  for 
various  classes  of  both  houses  and  inhabitants.  Whether  there  were 
houses  of  any  size  I  do  not  know,  but  at  any  rate  from  the  list  of  monu- 
ments and  tablets  on  the  walls  in  the  Church  and  gravestones  in  the 
Churchyard,  there  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  a  con- 
siderable number  of  well-to-do  people  who  were  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
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inhabitants,  and  there  were  certainly  many  who  were  engaged  in  businees 
and  connected  witli  trade  living  in  the  Precincts.  Nichols,  in  his  history, 
says  that  there  were  249  persons  Avho  were  engaged  in  trade,  and  in 
Ducarel's  there  is  a  print  showing  a  number  of  tradesmen's  tokens,  which 
passed  current  for  small  change.  There  was  a  part  of  the  Precincts 
called  Hangman's  Gains  (a  corruption  from  Hanimes  and  Guisne,  places 
that  were  lost  when  Queen  Mary  lost  Calais),  inhabited  by  people, 
tradesmen  and  others,  who  were  glad  to  flee  into  England,  and  to  whom  a 
portion  of  the  Precincts  belonging  to  S.  Katharine's  was  assigned  when 
they  came  over  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  I  have,  too,  found  it 
recorded  that  S.  Katharine's  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  brewhouses  ; 
"that  one,  Geoffrey  Gate,  in  King  Henry  VII. 's  day,  spoiled  the  Brew- 
houses,  either  for  brewing  too  much  for  their  customers  beyond  the  sea, 
or  for  putting  too  much  water  into  the  beer  of  their  customers  that 
they  served  on  this  side  the  sea  or  else  for  both."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  population  as  a  whole  set  much  store  by  the  fact  that  they  lived 
within  the  Precincts  of  S.  Katliarine's.  It  was  with  great  jealousy  that 
they  guarded  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  their  community,  for 
they  were  bound  together  by  the  common  tie  of  being  associated  with  this 
old  Foundation  of  S.  Katharine's,  on  whose  land  they  lived,  and  with  the 
far-famed  Church  with  which  they  were  connected.  At  the  time  in  the 
History  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  when  Dr.  "Wilson  was  the 
Master,  the  inhabitants  perceiving  how  his  actions  were  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  their  liberties  and  be  injurious  to  their  interests,  set  forth  a 
most  spirited  appeal  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Cecil,  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  which  frustrated  this  Master's  intentions  and 
preserved  the  revenues  of  the  Hospital.  I  have  too,  in  my  po.'isession  a 
curious  document,  which  also  shows  how  they  were  impressed  with  their 
position  as  inhabitants  of  the  Precincts,  although  a  painful  history  is  con- 
nected with  it.  It  was  drawn  up  during  the  days  of  Queen  Caroline,  of 
unhappy  memory,  and  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  the  inhabitants 
reckoned  that  they  held  a  peculiar  and  special  position  in  connection  with 
S.  Katharine's,  which  justified  them  in  expressing  their  sentiments  to  the 
Queen  as  Patron.  It  was  drawn  up  by  a  Committee,  and  begins  with 
the  words  "  We,  a  small  but  particular  portion  of  your  Majesty's  affec- 
tionate sulijects,  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Precinct  of  S.  Katharine, 
which  has  for  ages  been  distinguished  as  forming  a  part  of  the  honourable 
and  inaHenable  rights  which  devolve  to  your  Majesty,"  etc.,  and  then 
goes  on  to  give  expression  to  their  sympathy  and  loyalty.  On  the  same 
document  is  printed  her  Majesty's  answer,  which  commences  with  these 
words  :  "  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  receive  this  affectionate 
address  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Precincts  of  S.  Katharine,  near  the 
Tower."  It  then  goes  on  with  the  expression  of  her  sadness  in  the 
suffering  she  passed  through. 

The  population,  however,  of  S.  Katharine's  was  of  a  very  mixed 
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character.  Dncarel  says  that  the  number  of  seafaring  men,  who 
with  their  families  lived  in  the  Precincts,  was  almost  incredible.  A 
return  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  of  strangers  and  foreigners  residing  in 
the  Precincts  gives  328  Dutch,  G9  French  (mostly  liatmakeis),  8  Danes, 
5  Polander.'^,  2  Spanisl),  1  Italian,  12  Scotch;  of  this  number  many  were 
shoemaker?.  It  was  hardly  likely  that,  being  so  near  to  the  river  and  the 
small  S.  Katharine's  Dock  which  then  existed,  the  population  should  be 
altogether  beyond  reproach,  and  various  Histories  and  Pamphlets  record 
the  fact  that  it  had  reached  disreputable  notoriety,  and  chiefly  on  the 
part  of  the  Precincts  nearest  to  the  building  set  apart  for  the  Chapter. 
I  have  somewhere  read  that  the  whole  social  atmosphere  on  the  river-side 
had  become  so  tainted  that  nothing  but  demolition  could  effectually  purge 
it.  So,  alas  !  it  has  happened,  though  for  very  difierent  reasons.  There 
is  this,  too,  which  is  curious  and  interesting,  that  somewhere  within  the 
Liberties  of  the  Tower,  and  as  it  seems  in  this  part  of  S.  Katharine's, 
there  was  a  place  called  Judi.ismus — the  Jewry.  Jews  and  others  re- 
sorted thither  for  safety,  especially  Priests  who  had  married  and  were 
therefore  esteemed  apostate  from  the  Unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  It 
is  said  that  once  a  Writ  was  issued  to  apprehend  certain  apostates,  but 
they  were  in  Jewry,  and  so  without  the  power  of  the  Magistracy  of 
London. 

Having  then  spoken  of  the  Constitution  of  S.  Katharine's  as  a  ven- 
erable Ecclesiastical  Foundation,  I  will  go  on  to  say  something  of  the 
Buildings  which  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of  the  place. 
First  there  were  the  Houses  where  the  Men;bers  of  the  Chapter,  the 
Master,  Brothers  and  Sisters  lived.  In  the  earlier  days  I  suppose  they 
were  all  inhabited  by  those  for  v»-hom  they  were  intended.  The  Master 
having  Ecclesiastical  duties  to  perform  lived  in  the  Precincts  near  the 
Church,  where  his  duties  called  him.  As  the  head  of  the  Chapter  he 
was  at  hand  so  that  his  presence  and  authority  were  available  for  all 
matters  in  which  it  was  necessary  tliat  he  should  take  the  leading  place 
and  be  the  directing  hand  for  the  general  well-being  and  religious 
character  of  the  Hos[iital  over  which  he  presided.  The  Master's  house 
was  said  to  be  a  magnificent  ti;iiber  building  of  great  fame  and  beauty, 
but  in  time  through  age  fell  into  decaj^,  and  was  replaced  by  another 
built  upi'U  the  same  spot  in  1T5!.  There  were  Cloisters,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Church,  and  round  these  were  the  Houses  of  the  Master 
and  the  Brothers.  The  Sisters  and  the  Bedeswomen  had  their  Houses 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Church,  so  that  they  could  conveniently  give 
attention  to  such  religious  service  and  duties  as  Avere  prescribed  for  them. 

The  care  of  the  Church  and  the  furniture  seems  to  have  been  under 
the  charge  of  the  Bedeswomen.  The  velvet  palls  for  use  at  Funerals 
were  under  the  keeping  of  two  of  them,  who  were  responsible  for  their 
being  in  proper  order  for  use  when  required.  Even  so  late  as  the  time 
when    the  Hospital  was  removed  to  its  present  position  in  1825,  com- 
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pensation  was  made  to  the  resident  Bedeswoman  for  the  loss  of  fees 
which  fell  to  her  for  the  use  of  the  pall. 

There  was  also,  in  connection  Avith  the  Buildings,  another  peculiar 
feature  in  this  Ecclesiastical  Corporation  which  quite,  as  I  think,  destroys 
the  notion  that  S.  Katharine's  was  at  any  time  of  its  history  a  Charitable 
Institution.  Besides  the  Chapter  House  there  were  two  Courts  in 
which  cases  were  tried  of  such  matters  as  belonged  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  Precincts  of  S.  Katharine's.  The  one  Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual 
Court  for  all  such  causes  as  come  under  its  jurisdiction:  Probate  of  Wills 
and  Marriage  Licenses,  were  granted  as  in  other  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  appeals  from  it  were  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Over  this  Court 
presided  a  Commissary,  who  had  a  seal  of  jurisdiction  as  the  official 
record  of  transaction  in  matters  of  business  and  importance.  When  this 
Court  came  into  existence  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  Nichol,  in  his  History, 
gives  a  list  of  Commissaries  dating  as  far  back  as  1598.  Ducarel,  the 
Historian  of  S.  Katharine's,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  them,  and  it 
is  said  that  among  many  honours  that  fell  to  him  none  gratified  him  so 
much  as  being  the  Commissary  of  S.  Katharine's  and  the  Librarian  of 
Lambeth.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  we  have  a  relic  of  this  Court  in  the 
form  of  a  Mace,  Avith  a  Medallion  of  S.  Katharine.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  discovered  in  the  Muiiiment  Room,  and  it  is  now  used  Avhen  the 
Clergy  and  the  Choir  go  into  Chapel,  and  is  carried  before  the  Master. 
The  other,  the  Temporal  Court,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  High 
Steward,  before  whom  all  matters  of  dispute  and  litigation  were  adjudi- 
cated. The  list  of  these  as  given  by  Nichol  dates  back  as  far  as  1571. 
There  was,  too,  a  Prison  in  connection  with  this  Court,  but  the  Courts 
and  the  Prison  have  long  ceased  to  exist. 

About  the  year  1700,  a  School  was  established  which  was  built  on 
land  adjoining  the  Church,  which  Avas  leased  at  a  nominal  rent  to  the 
Trustees.  It  was  neither  built  nor  maintained  by  the  Chapter,  but  being 
erected  on  their  property  it  was  under  their  protection,  and  they  en- 
couraged the  education  of  the  children.  The  School  prospered  under 
the  generosity  of  the  contributors  to  the  fund,  so  that  the  children  were 
clothed,  and  on  leaving  school  the  boys  were  apprenticed  to  some  trade, 
and  the  girls  Avere  put  to  ser\ice  ;  but  the  expense  AA^as  not  charged  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  Hospital.  Since  the  removal  of  S.  Katharine's  by 
the  Tower  to  Regent's  Park  all  expenses  in  connection  Avith  the  Schools 
are  a  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  Hospital. 

The  chief  object,  hoAvever,  of  interest  and  veneration  in  S.  Katharine's 
was  its  grand  Church.  I  do  not  know  Avhat  date  may  be  assigned  to  the 
original  structure,  but  it  must  have  gone  far  back  into  the  ages  past,  for 
Queen  Philippa,  in  her  ordinances,  in  Avhich  she  made  special  provision 
for  the  care  of  the  Church,  refers  to  the  re-building  Avhich  A^as  "so 
honourably  and  charitably  begun  by  Master  William  de  Erldesby  in 
1340."  There  was  a  very  noble  Guild  or  Fraternity  founded  in  the  Church 
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of  this  Hospital  of  S.  Katharine's  to  the  honour  of  S.  Barbara,  a  Christian 
Martyr,  who  was  beheaded  for  embracing  Christianity  by  her  own  father, 
and  who  was  himself  immediately  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  She  is 
considered  by  Roman  Catholics  to  be  the  Patron  Saint  of  Artillery. 
This  Guild  was  founded  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  first  wife 
Catherine,  and  many  of  the  highest  and  most  honourable  persons  were 
associated  as  members  of  the  Fraternity.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  and  Norfolk,  and  many  other  eminent  personages  were 
among  the  number.  I  have  read  that  among  the  privileges  of  full  mem- 
bership was  this,  that  "if  they  fall  ill  they  might  have  house  room, 
bedding,  and  a  woman  appointed  to  Avash  his  clothes  and  dress  his  meat." 
The  Guild  did  not  survive  its  earlj'  establishment  by  the  King.  The 
Church  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of  the  Churches  in 
London.  It  w^as  of  great  size,  capable,  it  was  said,  of  holding  2,000 
people.  There  was  a  long  Nave  outside  the  Choir,  at  the  west  end  of 
which  was  placed  the  organ,  Avhich  in  the  later  days  was  built  in  1778 ; 
the  Services  it  seems  were  transferred  from  the  Choir  to  the  Nave. 
This  organ,  it  is  said,  was  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  the  builder 
contrived  in  the  mechanism  of  it  \Vliat  had  before  been  deemed  imprac- 
ticable. Nichols  says  of  it  that  "  it  contains  three  sets  of  keys,  full 
compass,  is  five  notes  lower  than  S.  Paul's,  and  has  a  whole  octave  in 
the  swell  more  than  usual."  The  Services  in  the  old  Church  were  said 
to  have  attained  to  an  excellence  hardly  inferior  to  S.  Paul's.  That 
indeed  carries  us  in  thought  to  ages  very  remote ;  but  what  is  of  interest 
as  regards  the  organ  is  that  the  builder  of  it  also  built  the  organ  in 
S.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor ;  and  what  more  concerns  us  is  that  the 
organ  was  removed  to  the  Chapel  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  still  carries 
about  it  many  of  its  ancient  marks  both  internally  and  externally, 
although  it  was  found  necessary  some  years  ago  to  submit  it  to  thorough 
overhauling  and  renovation. 

Among  some  other  things  for  which  the  Church  was  noted  and  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  are  the  Pulpit  and  the  Stalls.  They  both  remain  unto  this 
present.  The  Pulpit  was  the  gift  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  and  is  therefore  cer- 
tainly about  300  hundred  years  old  ;  it  is  of  oak  and  has  representations  on 
the  panelling  which,  as  to  their  meaning,  have  given  rise  to  some  dispute 
and  severe  remarks.  Some  think  they  refer  to  some  parts  of  the  old  Hos- 
pital, others  that  they  are  descriptive  of  outworks  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  was  close  at  hand,  while  others  look  upon  them  as  creations  of  the 
carver's  brain.  I  know  not  the  truth  ;  at  any  rate  it  still  exists,  and  we 
at  least  reverence  its  age  and  the  associations  connected  with  it.  Round 
the  six  sides  of  the  Pulpit  are  the  following  inscriptions ;  "  Ezra  the 
scribe  stood  upon  a  Pulpit  of  Wood,  which  he  had  made  for  the  Preachin." 
Neheh.  Chap.  viii.  A  special  feature  of  the  Pulpit  was  the  heavy 
sounding  board.  Most  elaborate  details  of  this  are  shown  in  Ducarel's 
History ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  carving  about  it,   some  remains  of 
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which  we  have  in  the  present  Chapter  House,  but  the  sounding  board  as 
a  part  of  the  Pulpit  disappeared  many  years  before  the  old  Church  was 
pulled  down.  The  Stalls  must  be  considerably  older,  they  are  fine 
Miserere  Stalls,  with  all  the  quaint  carving,  which  was  customary,  on  the 
underneath  side  of  the  seat ;  they  were  ranged  on  the  sides  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Choir  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  are  showiL  in  that 
position  in  prints  of  the  Church  which  are  in  existence.  There  were 
originally  twenty-two,  but  alas,  like  other  things  that  belonged  to  this 
ancient  Hospital,  many  of  them  have  disappeared ;  and  of  those  which 
remain,  some  are  fixed  in  the  present  Chapel  but  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
almost  useless,  and  some  are  in  the  Chapter  Hdusc,  where  they  ought 
not  to  be,  and  are  quite  useless.  It  is  one  of  my  dreams  and  certainly 
my  ambition,  if  it  can  be  possible,  to  see  tliem  restored  to  their  proper 
place  in  the  Chapel.  They  are  very  fine  specimens  of  ancient  Stalls,  and 
are  worthy  of  having  a  worthy  place  given  them  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  Avere  intended.  On  the  walis  of  the  Church  were  many  tablets,  the 
record  of  those  who  had  worshipped  in  the  old  Church  or  were  inhabi- 
tants of  the  precincts,  or  were  in  some  way  connected  with  S.  K;itharine's 
by  the  Tower.  The  most  rcmavkable  of  olden  days,  and  for  which  the 
Church  Avas  famous,  was  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  Tomb ;  he  was  Constable 
of  the  Tower,  and  desired  to  be  Ijuried  where  his  first  wife  was  buried, 
with  provision  for  the  sepulture  of  his  second.  He  made  large  bequests 
of  valuable  plate  for  use  in  the  Church  of  S.  Katharine,  and  founded  a 
Chantry  for  Solemn  Service  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  and  his  wives  and 
his  sister.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Altar,  the  workmanship  of 
it  was  most  elaborate.  This  tomb  was  removed  from  S.  Katharine's  by 
the  Tower,  and  was  re-erected  at  great  cost  in  S.  Katharine's  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  where  it  now  is,  a  monument  of  a  bygone  age,  both  of  the 
high  personage  to  whose  memory  it  was  erected,  and  of  the  peculiarly 
quaint  devices  which  were  carved  on  the  stone  work.  In  connection 
with  these  remembrances  of  those  who  lived  and  died  in  or  near  the 
precincts  of  S.  Katharine's,  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  and 
carefully  guard  ancient  registers  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  of  those 
who  were  in  some  Avay  associated  with  old  S.  Katharine's;  these  Registers 
go  back  into  far  off  years,  as  far  back  as  1531.  It  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common thing  for  persons  at  the  present  day  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
search  these  records  in  the  hope  of  clearing  up  some  point  in  a  family 
history  which  they  think  the  Registers  of  S.  Katharine's  may  reveal. 
The  Registers  are  very  curious  and  full  of  interest,  and  show  the  vast 
difference  in  the  way  of  keeping  them  400  or  500  years  ago  from  what 
is  required  in  the  present  day.  There  is  one  curious  fact  about  them, 
that  there  are  no  Registers  of  Burial  during  the  time  of  the  terrible 
Plague;  there  is  a  blank  during  the  years  1665-8,  which,  I  fancy,  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  that  the  burials  took  place  elsewhere 
during  that  dreadful  visitation,  for  the  Registers  of  Baptism  and  Marriage 
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are  continued  during  the  same  period.  S.  Katharine's  old  Church 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  burnt  away 
northwards,  but  thrice  at  other  times  severe  fire  broke  out  and  caused 
considerable  destruction  in  the  precincts.  Nichols  records  that  in  1672 
a  fire  destroyed  one  hundred  houses;  in  1721  another  destroyed  nearly 
forty  houses  ;  and  in  1734  about  thirty  houses  were  burnt,  but  at  no  time 
was  the  old  Church  injured. 

There  is  one  more  thing  which  may  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
Church,  because  it  has  a  modern  history.  There  was  of  course  a  Font, 
which  was  used  for  Holy  Baptism  in  the  ancient  Church  ;  whether  what 
I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  has  reference  to  the  Font  of  most  ancient 
days  I  cannot  say,  at  any  rate  it  is  true  that  the  Font  in  the  Church 
when  it  was  demolished  was  not  preserved,  as  the  Organ  and  Pulpit 
were,  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  Church  that  was  to  be  erected,  but 
seems  to  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  general  sale  which  took  place  of 
various  internal  fittings,  as  well  as  of  the  Buildings  and  the  Church,  and 
found  its  way  to  New  South  Wales.  Somehow  or  other  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  first  Governor  of  Victoria,  who  gave  it  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Paul's  in  Melbourne.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  interested 
in  S.  Katharine's,  having  heard  this  story,  enquired  of  relatives  who 
were  living  in  Melbourne  if  they  could  trace  the  whereabouts  of  this 
Font.  It  was  some  little  time  before  they  could  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject,  but  at  last  they  discovered  that  it  was  in  the  Church  I  have 
named,  and  that  many  of  the  children  of  the  fan)ily  had  been  baptised  in 
it.  There  is  a  photogra^jh  of  the  Font  which  was  taken,  and  he  was  kind 
enough  to  give  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Chapter. 

There  is  not,  I  think,  anything  more  that  I  can  add  to  the  history 
of  S.  Katharine's  by  the  Tower,  I  have  given,  as  far  as  I  could,  a  con- 
nected story  of  it,  in  its  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  from  the  earliest  time 
in  1148  to  recent  years,  1824.  And  here  there  comes  the  parting  of  the 
ways  from  S.  Katharine's  by  the  Tower  to  S.  Katharine's,  Kegent's  Park. 
It  is  a  curious  irony  of  fate  that  the  very  circumstance  which  tended  to 
its  local  fame  was  that  which  also  led  to  its  destruction  as  a  great  city 
landmark.  The  influence  of  commerrial  enterprise  brought  many  to  have 
their  habitation  within  the  precincts,  where  they  established  themselves 
in  business  of  various  kinds,  and  it  Avas  the  same  influence  in  the  course 
of  time  which  laid  hands  on  the  ancient  site  and  swept  away  all  traces  of 
an  honoured  and  venerable  past ;  as  a  writer  somewhat  quaintly  puts  it, 
•'Keligion  was  elbowed  uif  by  commercial  interest."  But  it  was  not  done 
without  a  struggle.  The  inhabitants  so  strenuously  and  persistently 
opposed  the  demolition  of  S.  Katharine's  in  which  so  many  interests, 
religious  and  local,  were  involved,  that  they  delayed  the  disaster ;  but  it 
was  only  delayed,  and  at  last,  in  1825,  the  fatal  day  came. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  closing  scenes  were  sad  and  bitter  to  be 
endured  ;    the  severance  of  so  many  interests  of  a  local  and  religious 
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character  was  no  light  matter,  and  Jeep  were  the  heartburnings  of  those 
who  were  obliged  to  witness  tlie  dissolution  and  destruction  of  what  for 
generations  liad  been  knf)wn  by  the  proud  title  of  S.  Katharine's  by  the 
Tower.  There  was  of  necessity  much  to  be  done  before  the  work  of 
constructing  the  Docks  could  be  begun.  The  removal  of  those  who  had 
been  buried  either  within  the  Church  or  in  the  Churchyard  Avas  rever- 
ently carried  out,  and  the  reinterment  of  the  greatest  number  took  place 
in  Stepney  Churchyard,  Avhich  was  the  adjoining  Parish. 

But  for  all  that  S.  Katharine's  Ecclesiastical  Foundation  did  not  die, 
but  remains  to  this  present  linked  Avith  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
owing  its  existence  to  the  same  Charters  as  it  did  hundreds  of  years  ago; 
its  outward  surroundings  irrevocably  perished,  associations  with  what 
could  be  seen  Avere  hopelessly  interfered  with,  but  the  religious  life  of 
S.  Katharine's  Avas  to  spring  forth  elsewhere,  and  as  a  religious  com 
munity  it  Avas  destined  to  live  in  other  surroundings.  Its  ancient  ex- 
ternal glory  was  swept  away  for  ever,  but  the  chief  characteristics  which 
shouLl  link  it  with  the  history  of  the  venerable  past  Avere  intended  to 
take  root  elsewhere,  and  Avere  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  West  of 
London,  a  reproduction  of  Avhat  had  found  birth  in  the  East.  The  Con- 
stitution remains  noAV  as  it  avas  in  the  earliest  day  of  its  history.  The 
Patronage  is  vested  in  the  Queens  of  England,  and  belongs  to  them  of 
right  as  in  the  ancient  days,  and  has  been  exercised  by  them  in  un- 
broken succession  from  the  first  days  of  the  existence  of  S.  Katharine's 
Hospital  until  noAv.  The  Patron  holds  her  position  in  Trust  for  her 
successors  as  those  did  who  preceded  her.  The  rights  of  the  Chapter  are 
also  preserved  to  them.  The  IMaster,  Brothers  and  Sisters  have  the  same 
duties  and  privileges  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  as  they  had  in 
ages  gone  by.  The  validity  of  their  acts,  as  a  Chapter,  has  been  pre- 
served to  them  although  the  place  Avhere  they  meet  for  transaction  of 
business  has  been  changed.  The  Chapter  hold  their  office  Avith  the 
solemn  duty  of  upholding  the  Keligious  Institution  of  Avhich  they  are 
Members,  and  of  administering  those  eleemosynary  grants  Avhich  it  is 
their  duty  to  distribute.  It  is  important  to  add,  with  reference  to  Avhat 
I  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  lecture,  that  the  Chapter  is  noAV  no  longer 
deprived  of  its  Clerical  Head.  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
tAvo  appointments  Avhich  it  fell  to  her  as  Patron  to  make,  insisted  that 
the  Master  should  be,  as  originally  ordered  by  the  Charters,  in  the  Holy 
order  of  the  Priesthood  ;  and  thus  S.  Katharine's  now  holds  that  Ecclesias- 
tical position  Avhich  in  the  earliest  centuries  of  its  history  Avas  its  dis- 
tinguishing feature  and  characteristic. 

I  noAV  draAv  to  a  conclusion  Avhat  I  have  had  to  say  about  S. 
Katharine's  in  the  past  and  as  it  is  now.  I  hope  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  putting  the  subject  before  you  in  such  a  light  as  to  inspire  a  feeling 
that  an  Institution  Avith  so  venerable  a  history  is  Avorthy  still  of  a  position 
in  which  it  can  carry  on  Avork  of  the  same  kind  of  religious  influence  for 
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which  it  was  originally  called  into  existence.  It  has  now,  and  in  the 
future  may  have  still  larger,  opportunities  of  usefulness  as  one  of  the 
Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Communities  in  our  land.  It  is,  surely,  something 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  have  established  among  us  a  Foun- 
ation  which  has  been  connected  with  every  Royal  Consort  or  Queen 
Regent  since  its  birthday  in  1148,  and  you  will  not,  I  think,  accuse  me 
of  an  unwarrantable  pride  in  having  been  entrusted  by  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  with  the  guardianship  and  oversight  of  this  most  ancient 
Eoyal  Hospital  as  its  fifty-second  Master. 


The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern 
slides,  worked  by  Mr.  A.  Cleverly,  and  some  trades- 
men's tokens  which  were  current  in  the  precincts  of  St. 
Katharine's  by  the  Tower  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, were  also  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peile. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  various  observations 
were  made  and  questions  asked  by  Councillor  E.  E. 
Newton,  Mr.  George  Potter  (Highgate),  Mr.  F.  E. 
Thompson,  M.A.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice  and  other  mem- 
bers, and  the  President  said  he  felt  sure  they  could  all 
conofratulate  the  Master  of  St.  Katharine's  on  his  excel- 
lent  lecture. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peile  for 
his  interesting  paper,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Cleverly  for  bring- 
ing and  working  the  lantern,  was  then  proposed  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  (Vice-President),  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice  (Vice-President),  and  agreed  to 
amidst  applause. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Professor  Hales  (President),  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  H.  Plowman,  F.S.A. ,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Cromp- 
ton,  R.I. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  i8th  May,  1904. 


HE  last  indoor  meeting  of  the  Spring  session 
took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  iSth 
May,  1904,  at  Stanfield  House,  Hampstead, 
when  there  was  a  very  large  gathering  of 
members  and  friends.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A., 
F.S.A.  (a  former  Vice-President),  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
read  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich  (Hon.  Secretary),  a  lan- 
tern slide  lecture,  entitled  "  Our  Old  City  Churches,"  was 
given  by  Mr.  Philip  Norman,  F.S.A.  A  considerable 
number  of  excellent  photographs  and  sketches  were 
thrown  on  the  screen,  the  lantern  being  manipulated 
by  Mr.  J.  Walter  Down,  a  member  of  the  Society. 


Mr.  Norman  spoke  of  the  early  history  of  the  City  churches,  many 
of  which  must  have  dated  back  to  Saxon  times,  when  doubtless  wcxid 
was  largely  used  in  their  construction.  He  practically  divided  his  lecture 
into  three  parts  :  (1)  the  churches  that  had  been  originally  Conventual, 
(2)  Parochial  churches  dating  from  before  the  Great  Fire,  and  (3)  Wren's 
churches.  In  the  first  category  were  included  St.  Bartholomew's,  West 
Smithfield,  Austin  Friars,  and  St.  Mary  Overy's  (or  St.  Saviour's), 
Southwark,  with  the  tomb  of  Gower,  the  poet.  St.  John's  Chapel  in 
the  Tower  of  London  was  also  shown  in  this  portion  of  the  lecture,  as  a 
noteworthy  specimen  of  early  Norman  architecture. 

Amongst  the  earlier  parochial  churches,  Mr.  Norman  exhibited 
views  of  AUhallows,  Barking,  of  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street,  with  which 
the  diarist  Samuel  Pepys  was  so  much  associated,  of  St.  Katherine  Cree, 
St.  Andrew's  Undershaft,  where  the  monument  of  "  honest  John  Stow  " 
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may  still  be  seen,  and  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  with  its  two  naves,  of 
whicli  one  always  belonged  to  the  parish,  while  the  other  until  the 
Dissolution  was  appropriated  to  the  nuns  of  the  neighbouring  Priory. 
Among  Wren's  creations  appeared  the  spires  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  of 
St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  St  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  and  St.  Martin's 
Ludgate.  There  were  also  lantern  slides  of  his  three  domed  churches, 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  St.  Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  and  St.  Mary 
Abchurch,  the  first  named  thought  by  some  to  be  his  masterpiece. 
There  were  views  of  the  two  carved  open  screens,  which  were  erected  in 
Wren's  time.  The  more  ornate  one  stood  formerly  in  his  destroyed 
church  of  AUhallows  the  Great,  and  has  been  re-erected  in  St.  Margaret's, 
Lothbury,  while  the  other  is  at  St  Peter's,  Cornhill.  Among  the  minor 
objects  pictured  and  described,  were  old  carvings,  quaint  tombstones, 
staffheads,  and  many  fine  examples  of  wrought  iron  sword-stands. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  Chairman  pro- 
posed a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Norman  for  the 
interesting  treat  he  had  given  the  Society.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A.,  supported 
by  Mr.  H.  Plowman,  F.S.A.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Norman  having  acknowledged  the  resolution, 
the  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  on  the  motion  of  Councillor  E.  E.  Newton, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Butt,  F.R.Hist.S. 


First  Outdoor  Meeting,   25T11  June,   1904. 


HE  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion took  place  on  Saturday,  25th  June, 
1904,  when  a  party  of  members  of  the 
Society,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends, 
visited  Stratford-on-Avon,  leaving  Marylebone  Station, 
Great  Central  Railway,  by  the  10  a.m.  train,  in  which 
compartments  were  reserved. 


The  historic  little  town  was  reached  at  12.35,  after  a  pleasant 
journey  through  charniing  countrj'. 

The  visitors  at  once  proceeded,  for  luncheon,  to  the  "  Golden  Bee," 
kept  by  Miss  Brewtnall,  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Brewtnall,  a 
former  Hampstead  artist.  After  this  meal,  the  party,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  J.  ]\Iunich),  then  began  their  Shakes- 
perian  pilgrimage.  They  proceeded  first  to  the  birthplace  in  Henley 
Street.  Here  the  different  rooms  were  visited,  the  chief  place  of  interest 
being  the  actual  room  in  which  the  poet  was  born  on  April  23rd,  1564. 
A  visit  to  the  museum  adjoining,  which  contains  numerous  relics  con- 
nected with  William  Shakespeare,  the  principal  being  the  desk  used  by 
him  at  the  Grammar  School,  took  up  some  time. 

Proceeding  thence  to  the  Memorial,  the  theatre,  picture  gallery,  and 
library,  and  the  trim  garden,  with  the  beautiful  Gower  statue  overlooking 
the  Avon,  were,  in  turn,  duly  inspected.  Then  all  gathered  in  the  his- 
toric church  where  the  Immortal  Bard  was  laid  to  rest.  Here  the  quaint 
inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  of  Shakespeare  and  his  widow,  Anne,  and 
others,  were  read  with  much  interest.  The  poet's  monument,  which  is 
on  the  north  wall,  is  in  the  classic  style  of  James  I.'s  time.  Amongst 
the  many  objects  of  interest  in  this  really  beautiful  church  are  the 
wmdows,  the  famous  Clopton  chapel  with  its  curious  monumental  tombs, 
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the  old  font  in  which  Shakespeare  was  baptized,  and  the  Parish  Register, 
containing  entries  of  his  baptism  and  burial,  and  the  baptisms,  marriages 
and  funerals  of  his  children. 

After  some  considerable  time  had  been  spent  here,  the  party 
emerged  to  find  conveyances  ready  to  take  them  to  Anne  Hathaway's 
cottage  at  Shottery.  A  delightful  half-hour  was  passed  in  looking 
through  this  old  cottage  and  examining  the  objects  of  interest  it  contains. 
Then  returning  by  conveyances  to  Stratford,  tea  was  partaken  of  at  the 
"  Golden  Bee."  After  this  repast  nearly  an  hour  remained  to  enable  the 
visitors  to  ramble  about  the  clean  and  trim  little  town  on  the  Avon,  to 
inspect  the  Memorial  Fountain,  the  Grammar  School  and  Guild  Chapel, 
and  to  glance  at  Marie  Corelli's  house  in  Church  Street  on  their  way 
back  to  the  station. 

At  6.45  p.m.  some  25  of  the  party  entrained  for  London,  leaving 
three  Hampsteadians  in  Shakespeare's  country  till  the  following  Monday. 


The  weather  was  somewhat  cool  during  the  day, 
but  it  did  not  mar  in  any  way  what  was  a  most  enjoyable 
and  interesting  outing  in  every  respect. 


Second  Outdoor  Meeting,  2nd  July,   1904. 


HE  second  outdoor  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  summer  session  took  place  on  Satur- 
^1  day  afternoon,  2nd  July,  1904,  when  between 
50  and  60  members  and  friends  paid  a  visit 
to  Gray's  Inn.  The  party  assembled  at  3.30  p.m.  in  the 
Hall  (entering  by  South  Square),  where  the  reader,  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  after  stating  that  he  had 
received  an  apology  for  non-attendance  from  the  President 
of  the  Society  (Professor  J.  W.  Hales),  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  history  and  associations  of  this  old 
Inn,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Grays  of  Portpool. 


About  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century  the  Inn  was  occupied  by 
lawj'crs,  and  in  1514  the  Honourable  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  began  to 
keep  their  records,  the  Manor  of  Portpool  having  by  that  time  passed 
out  of  the  Gray  family.  In  1608,  Francis  Bacon  became  treasurer,  and 
practically  laid  out  the  gardens  as  they  now  exist.  The  present  Hall 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Mary,  about  1556.  Mr.  Fletcher  pointed  out 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  other  celebrated  benchers 
in  the  main  Avindow  of  the  Hall,  and  also  the  portraits  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  of  his  father.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  of  Burleigh.  The  painting 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  said  to  be  of  her  time,  occupies  the  place  of  honour, 
as  her  Majesty  seems  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by  this  Inn,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  toast  which  is  drunk  there  even  to  the  present  day 
to  the  immortal  memory  of  "  Good  Queen  Bess."  Mr.  Fletcher  con- 
cluded a  most  interesting  paper  by  comparing  the  life  of  the  Inn  in 
mediaeval  times  with  that  of  the  present  century.  However  different 
things  may  be  now,  all  those  who  were  associated  with  the  Honourable 
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Society  of  Gray's  Inn  were  then,  as  now,  actuated  by  the  highest  motives 
of  keeping  up  the  honour  and  fame  of  that  ancient  institution. 

The  visitors,  nnder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  then  proceeded  to 
the  gardens,  where  they  saw  the  catalpa  tree  planted  by  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  Then  they  went  to  the  Chapel,  which  has  been  so  much  restored 
that  practically  nothing  of  the  ancient  building  remains.  Only  one  pre- 
Reformation  relic  exists  in  the  broken  holy  water  stoup  at  the  entrance. 
The  library,  with  its  fine  collection  of  books,  pictures,  etc.,  was  next 
inspected,  and  a  short  time  also  spent  in  examining  some  of  the  old  plate 
and  drinking  cups  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn. 

The  party  then  returned  to  the  Hall,  where  they  were 
entertained  to  tea,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Hon. 
Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich,  F.R.Hist.S.)  explained 
the  reason  of  this  visit,  it  not  being  in  the  oriorinal  pro- 
gramme of  the  Society's  outings  for  this  year.  He  stated 
that  the  visit  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  had  been 
fixed  for  June,  could  not  be  carried  out  owing  to  the  in- 
disposition of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  and  so  the  visit  to 
Stratford-on  Avon,  fixed  for  July,  had  to  be  transferred 
to  June.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  convene  a 
meeting  in  its  place,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Fletcher,  the  visit  to  Gray's  Inn  was  arranged. 

Mr.  Arthur  N.  Butt,  F.R.Hist.S.,  then  proposed  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Rev.  R.  J.  Fletcher  for  his  ex- 
cellent paper  and  the  trouble  he  had  taken  that  afternoon 
to  show  the  Society  through  the  Inn.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Fletcher  replied,  and  a  reso- 
lution thankinor  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers  for  according 
their  permission  to  visit  the  Inn,  and  for  their  hospitality, 
proposed  by  Mr.  George  Potter,  of  Highgate,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Councillor  E.  E.  Newton,  terminated 
the  visit. 


Third  Outdoor  Meeting,   i6Tn  July,   1904. 


N  Saturday  afternoon,  i6th  July,  1904,  the 
third  outdoor  meeting  of  the  summer  session 
of  the  Society  took  place,  when  the  members 
and  their  friends  paid  a  visit  to  the  ancient 
Collegiate  and  Priory  Church  of  St.  Saviour  (formerly 
St.  Marie  Overie),  Southwark.  At  a  quarter  to  three 
the  party  was  met  by  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Thompson, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  rector  and  chancellor,  under  whose  guidance 
they  were  shown  over  the  sacred  edifice,  which  has  a 
record  of  more  than  one  thousand  years. 


The  cliurch  or  its  site  was  founded  by  a  maiden  named  Mary,  who 
left  the  profits  of  a  cross-ferry  over  the  Thames  to  a  House  of  Sisters. 
This  was  afterwards  converted  by  St.  Swithun  into  a  college  for  priests, 
hence  the  title  of  collegiate  given  to  the  church,  which  owes  a  great  deal 
to  the  Bishops  of  Winchester.  It  later  became  a  monastic  or  priory 
church  of  the  Augustinian  canons.  The  choir  and  ladye  chapel  were 
built  in  1207  by  Peter  de  la  Roche. 

Proceeding  round  the  church,  Canon  Thompson  first  pointed  out 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  the  effigy  of  a  warrior  of  Edward  the 
First's  time,  splendidly  carved  in  oak,  and  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  De 
"Warrens,  Earls  of  Surrey.  Then  the  peculiar  monument  of  John 
Trehearne,  gentleman-porter  to  King  James  I.,  was  inspected.  The  north 
transept  with  its  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
famous  pill-men,  Lockyer,  and  of  Austin  (of  Lincoln's  Inn)  were  next 
seen.  Proceeding  along  the  north  aisle  of  the  new  nave  the  party  stopped 
to  view  the  tomb  raised  by  the  monks  to  John  Gower,  "  the  father  of 
English  poetry."     Gower  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  St.  Saviour's,  and 
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lie  is  eliown  wearing  the  "  SS  "  collar,  and  three  volumes  representing  his 
three  great  works  in  Latin,  French  and  English,  are  placed  near  his 
head. 

The  south  aisle  was  then  inspected.  In  one  corner  is  an  old  rem- 
nant of  the  earlj'  English  arcading,  and  in  this  aisle  is  a  series  of  very 
beautiful  windows  by  Kempe.  They  begin  with  one  to  William  Shakes- 
peare, who  was  a  parishioner  of  St.  Saviour's^  and  whose  brother  is 
buried  here.  Then  in  order,  to  the  poet  Massinger,  and  the  poet 
Fletcher,  both  of  whom  are  buried  in  this  church.  The  next  is  dedicated 
to  the  poet  Beaumont,  and  the  fifth  to  the  memory  of  Alleyn,  a  famous 
actor  in  Shakespeare's  time,  who  was  churchwarden  here  in  1610,  and 
was  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College.  The  south  transept  contains  Car- 
dinal Beaufort's  coat-of-arms  and  the  curious  Emerson  monument.  The 
celebrated  Cardinal  and  the  poet  Gower  are  said  to  have  built  this  tran- 
sept. Then  the  choir  with  its  great  Altar  screen  was  inspected,  and  the 
party  next  proceeded  to  the  celebrated  Ladye  Chapel,  which  is  considered 
a  most  perfect  example  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  13th 
century.  Windows  are  erected  here  to  the  memory  of  Charles  I., 
Thomas  a  Becket,  Laud,  and  the  Anglican  bishops  who  were  burnt  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign.  Canon  Thompson  gave  a  short  address  in  this 
chapel,  and  pointed  out  its  principal  objects  of  interest. 


Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  the  President, 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Canon  Thompson 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  that  afternoon  in  conducting- 
the  Society  over  that  celebrated  edifice.  He  then  dealt 
with  the  associations  of  Shakespeare  with  St.  Saviour's 
and  Bankside.  He  remarked  that  this  buildino-  mioht 
fitly  be  called  the  church  of  the  great  dramatists  and 
actors,  thouoh  the  first  centre  of  interest  in  that  res- 
pect was  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  Its  connection, 
however,  was  not  so  enduring"  as  this  church  on  Bank- 
side.  The  Professor  then  gave  a  short  history  of  the 
work  of  the  dramatists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Saviour's,  called  the  "  Liberty  of  the  Clink,"  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  four  great 
theatres  there,  the  Rose,  the  Swan,  the  Globe,  and  the 
Hope.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  Canon  Thompson 
had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  in  findino- 
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out  and  making  known  the  many  associations  of  that 
sacred  buildinof. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich  (Hon.  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer), in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that  the 
visit  had  been  most  interesting  because  of  the  close  con- 
nection of  Shakespeare  with  that  district,  but  it  was 
especially  so  to  those  of  the  members  who  last  month 
had  visited  the  great  poet's  birthplace  and  home  at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  was 
suitably  acknowledged  by  Canon  Thompson.  The  visi- 
tors then  repaired  to  the  Vestry  to  inspect  the  registers, 
and  afterwards  a  number  of  the  party,  under  the  guidance 
of  Professor  Hales,  proceeded  to  view  some  of  the  Bank- 
side  sites  which  he  had  referred  to  when  proposing  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  genial  rector  of  St.  Saviour's. 


Fourth  Outdoor  Meeting,  17TH  September,  1904. 


N  Saturday  afternoon,  17th  September,  1904, 
the  fourth  outdoor  meeting  of  the  summer 
session  took  place,  when  about  80  members 
of  the  Society  assembled  in  the  Central  Gar- 
den, Gainsborough  Gardens,  by  permission  of  the  Wells 
trustees,  where  Mr.  George  W.  Potter  gave  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  sites  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
Hampstead  Wells,  such  as  the  Pump-room,  the  Great  or 
Long-room,  the  Spa  Fountain,  the  Public  Fountain,  the 
Bowling  Green,  the  Bath  House,  the  Wells  House,  etc. 


Mr.  Potter  said  that  much  uncertainty  existed  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  as  to  the  sites  of  these  ancient  buildings  and  places  in  Hampstead, 
even  among  Hampstead  people  themselves.  In  1698  tJie  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough granted  six  acres  of  land  to  the  Wells  Trustees,  being  the  iden- 
tical spot  on  which  they  had  met  that  afternoon.  At  tLat  time  it  formed 
part  of  tlie  Heatli,  and  was  chiefly  swamp  and  full  of  springs.  The 
Heath  sloped  upwards  to  Squire's  Mount,  and  the  oidy  level  piece  of 
ground  was  that  now  known  as  Well  Walk,  upon  which  the  Spa  buildings 
were  erected.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  springs  were  well  known 
to  the  local  medical  practitioners  before  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  granted 
the  land. 

The  first  building  erected  Avas  the  great  or  long  room,  sometimes 
called  the  ball  or  assembly  room.  It  was  90  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide, 
but  part  of  it  was  probably  partitioned  off  to  form  the  Pump-room. 
There  were  extensive  gardens,  with  a  large  ornamental  ponJ,  overhung 
by  the  chestnut  tree,  under  wdiich  they  were  now  standing.  Other 
buildings  erected  were  the  Wells  Tavern  (kmnvu  up  to  184:9  as  the 
Green  Man),  Zion  Chapel,  and  the  raffling  shops  between  the  chapel  and 
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the  Long-room.  The  chalybeate  nature  of  the  water  arose  from  its 
passing  through  the  ferruginous  grit  of  the  Hampstead  sandy  soil. 

There  were  two  periods  of  Wells  history,  each  with  its  own  set  of 
assembly  rooms. 

The  original  Long  and  Pump  rooms  were  converted  into  an  Episco- 
palian chapel  in  1725.  About  twenty  years  later,  another  period  of 
prosperity  set  in  for  the  Wells.  A  large  new  Ball  Room — now  known 
as  Nos.  7  and  9,  Well  Walk — was  built.  Another  building  was  for 
many  years  known  as  the  Long  Room,  and  was  adapted  for,  and  used  as, 
an  Assembly  Room.  About  1753  a  third  large  room  was  built  in  rear 
of  this  Long  Room.  All  these  buildings  still  exist  and  were  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Potter  also  pointed  out  the  site  of  the  old  Wells 
House,  the  original  Pump  Room,  the  Bath  Pond  and  Head  Spring.  The 
site  of  the  latter  being  in  the  garden  of  6,  Well  Road,  permission  was 
kindly  given  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Daniels  for  members  of  the  Society  to  inspect 
the  site. 

Mr.  Potter  then  conducted  the  party  to  the  site  of  the  bowling 
green,  pointing  out  the  traces  of  the  old  avenue  which  still  existed. 

Mr.  Potter  also  pointed  out  the  Bath  House  site,  and  then  a  move 
was  made  to  K'orth  End  to  visit  Ivy  House,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Walter  Smith.  Whilst  on  the  way,  crossing  the  Heath,  Mr. 
Potter  pointed  out  portions  of  the  ferruginous  grit  which  is  found  on  the 
sand  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  which  gives  the  chalybeate  character  to 
the  water  in  Well  Walk. 


On  arrival  at  Ivy  House,  the  party  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Smith,  by  whom  they 
were  hospitably  entertained.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
part  of  the  proceedings,  the  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr. 
Charles  J.  Munich)  asked  Mr.  J.  Walter  Smith,  J. P., 
to  favour  them  with  some  information  concerning  his 
house. 


Mr.  Smith  mentioned  that  the  chief  persons  of  eminence  who  had 
resided  there  were  Cockerill  and  Sir  William  Bowman  the  oculist.  He 
then  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Cockerill,  who  was  born  in  1788 
and  died  in  1863.  He  discovered  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  were  bought 
by  the  Government  for  £12,000,  and  when  he  occupied  Ivy  House  in 
1857  he  put  a  frieze  in  the  library  representing  the  marbles,  the  figures 
being  moulded  by  liimself.  In  1840  Cockerill  was  made  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  the   Royal   Academy.      He   was  buried   in   St.    Paul's 
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Cathedral  in  1863,  near  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  His  effigy  was  placed  on 
the  Albert  Memorial  as  a  representative  of  Architecture.  Mr.  Smith 
said  he  had  two  letters  written  by  Cockerill  to  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  in  his 
possession,  Avhich  had  been  kindly  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Newton.  Turner 
used  to  visit  Cockerill  at  Ivy  House  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  magnificent 
view  to  be  seen  from  the  library  window,  and  Avhich  has  since  been 
called  Turner's  View. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice  (Vice-President)  then  proposed 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Potter  for  his  interesting 
guidance  of  the  party  that  afternoon  to  the  sites  of  the 
Hampstead  Wells,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Smith 
for  their  kind  and  hospitable  reception  of  the  Society. 

Councillor  E.  E.  Newton  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  supported  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Watts  and  Mr.  H. 
B.  Wheadey,  F.S.A.  (Vice-President),  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Potter  and  Mr.  J.  Walter  Smith  having 
acknowledged  the  resolution,  Mr.  C.  J.  Munich  (Hon- 
orary Secretary),  announced  that  the  autumn  session 
would  begin  on  Thursday,  24th  October,  when  the 
President  (Professor  J.  W.  Hales)  would  give  an  address 
at  Stanfield  House. 

The  party  then  visited  the  library  to  inspect  the 
friezes,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  beautiful  gardens 
where  some  time  was  spent.  This  most  enjoyable  visit 
concluded  the  outdoor  visits  of  the  Society  for  the  sum- 
mer session. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  24TH  October,  1904. 

N  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  Stanfield  House,  Hampstead,  on  Monday 
evening,  24th  October,  1904,  when  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and 
friends  to  hear  a  paper  entitled  "  Tennyson  at  Hamp- 
stead and  its  neighbourhood,"  read  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (the  President). 

Alderman  W.  E.  Mullins,  M.A.,  L.C.C.,  presided, 
and  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  introduced  the  lec- 
turer with  whom  he  had  been  associated  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge  ;  they  had  worked  together  as 
assistant  masters  at  Marlborough  ;  and  it  was  not  one  of 
the  least  of  the  pleasures  of  living  in  Hampstead  that  it 
broucrht  him  once  more  in  contact  with  his  old  friend. 
Many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time  and  those 
who  had  achieved  distinction  through  his  teaching,  held 
him  in  the  greatest  admiration  and  felt  for  him  the  most 
ardent  affection. 


Professor  Hales  said  that  all  poets  were  highly  susceptible  to  local 
and  other  surroundings,  and  Tennyson  was  peculiarly  so.  His  early 
poetry  showed  very  clearly  the  influence  of  his  birthplace  in  the  wolds  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  many  traces  were  also  found  in  "  In  Memoriam."  The 
study  of  the  growth  of  a  poet  and  where  he  obtained  the  materials  with 
which  to  weave  his  poetry,  was  always  deeply  interesting,  and  might  be 
pursued  with  considerable  result  in  the  case  of  Tennyson.  His  poetry 
was  not  always  written  in  the  scenes  which  created  and  inspired  it. 
"Break,  break,  break,"  was  written  in  aLincolnshire  lane,  "Crossing  the 
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Bar  "  at  Farringford,  and  the  bridal  song  of  King  Arthiir  on  Clapliam 
Common,  though  the  germ  which  inspired  them  came  to  him  amid  very- 
different  surroundings.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  Hampstead 
residents  if  they  could  associate  some  of  his  greatest  poems  with  Hamp- 
stead, but  this  was  impossible  at  present,  though  the  poet  was  definitely- 
connected  with  the  suburb. 

It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  trace  carefully  the  foot- 
prints of  the  great  men  who  had  trodden  these  northern  heights,  but  the 
exact  dates  of  Tennyson's  connection  with  Hampstead  were  very  difficult 
to  ascertain.  The  fact  of  his  mother  having  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
during  the  last  years  of  her  life  was  due  to  Tennyson's  great  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood.  Tennyson's  early  life  was  spent 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  associations  of  the  place  were  reproduced  in  his 
earlier  poems.  He  was  sent  to  a  school  where  flogging  was  the  master's 
one  punishment,  and  Professor  Hales  remarked  that,  having  been  sent 
to  the  same  school  twenty  years  after,  he  could  testify  that  the  eye  of 
the  schoolmaster  had  not  waxed  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 
Tennyson  could  never  speak  of  the  school  even  in  later  years  without 
horror.  He  was  carefully  trained  by  his  father,  and  eventually  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  his  association  with  a  band  of  brilliant,  aspiring,  eager 
young  men  then  in  residence  there  formed  an  epoch  in  his  life.  Trench, 
Thackeray,  Spedding,  and  Arthur  H.  Hallam  all  helped  to  widen  and 
develop  his  life  and  interests. 

His  first  connection  with  Hampstead  was  the  fact  that  a  Hampstead 
critic  (Leigh  Hunt)  praised  his  first  volume  of  poems,  and  this  called 
forth  a  scathing  criticism  in  "  Blackwood."  Tennyson's  earlier  poetry 
was  open  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  the 
pains  with  which  Tennyson  improved  his  work  whenever  the  critics 
found  a  real  defect.  The  death  of  Hallam  was  the  second  great  event  in 
Tennyson's  life,  and  led  him  to  look  at  life  in  its  more  serious  aspect. 
His  connection  with  London  was  referred  to  in  "  the  dark  house  "  in  the 
"long,  unlovely  street." 

After  leaving  Somersby  the  Tennyson  family  came  to  High  Beech, 
Epping  Forest ;  then  they  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  Maidstone  and 
Cheltenham.  In  1850  Tennyson  married  and  settled  at  Twickenham, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Farringford,  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight.  At 
High  Beech  he  wrote  the  "  Talking  Oak  "  and  several  cantos  of  "  In 
Memoriam."  Those  who  know  Epping  Forest  would  recognise  the 
scenery  in  every  detail  of  that  poem.  At  this  time  Tennj-son  was  per- 
petually in  London  and  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Hampstead.  The  dates 
of  his  movements  are  obscure.  Lord  Tennyson  said  that  his  aunt 
thought  that  Mrs.  Tennyson  had  settled  in  Well  Walk  in  1851,  but  she 
Avas  not  entered  among  the  ratepayers  until  1861,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  connect  her  with  Hampstead  until  1859  or  1860.  At  one  time 
Tennyson  lodged  at  Mornington  place,  just  off  Hampstead  Road,  and  the 
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lecturer  read  a  letter  from  the  poet  to  Coventry  Patniore  about  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  the  "  butcher-like  "  book  in  which  he  wrote  his  poetry. 
He  visited  the  house  of  Samuel  Hoare  the  second,  in  1845,  known  as 
Hill  House,  where  he  met  Wordsworth.  Professor  Hales  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  the  house  had  lately  been  changed  to  "  The  Whins," 
and  said  that  the  Society  ought  to  protest  against  these  wanton  changes 
of  nomenclature ;  perhaps  if  the  matter  were  laid  before  the  owner  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Lever)  and  explained,  the  original  name  might  be  restored. 

Mrs.  Tennyson  was  a  most  lovable  woman  and  her  sons  were 
devoted  to  her.  Many  people  still  remembered  her  in  her  chair  at 
Hampstead,  attended  by  two  of  her  sons.  She  had  a  great  sense  of 
humour  and  love  of  animals,  and  was  an  accomplished,  refined,  good 
Avoman.  The  poet  has  described  her,  in  "  Isabel "  there  was  a  special 
description  of  her,  and  also  in  the  "  Princess,"  where  Tennyson  acknow- 
ledged he  had  drawn  her  portrait  in  the  Prince's  mother.  The  lecturer 
concluded  by  reading  this  beautiful  passage. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Potter  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  and  said  he  remembered  often  seeing  Tennyson 
in  Hampstead  in  his  long  cloak  and  slouch  hat.  Hill 
House,  now  "  The  Whins,"  was  a  wedding  present  from 
the  first  Samuel  Hoare  to  the  second  on  his  marriacre 
with  Miss  Gurney,  and  no  houses  in  Hampstead  had 
contained  so  many  literary  worthies  as  Heath  House 
and  Hill  House. 

Dr.  Forster  Morley  seconded,  and  the  Chairman,  in 
supporting  the  resolution,  said  that  when  at  Marlborough 
the  present  Lord  Tennyson  was  his  pupil,  and  that  fre- 
quently he  had  walked  over  the  downs  with  the  poet. 
He  was  struck  with  Tennyson's  scientific  accuracy  in 
many  details,  and  his  deep  interest  in  metaphysical  and 
philosophical  problems. 

Professor  Hales,  having  responded,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Alderman  Mullins,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich  (Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer), 
and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  25TH  November,   1904. 

|N  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  took  place 
on  Friday  evening,  25th  November,  1904,  at 
Stanfield  House,  Hampstead,  when  a  lecture, 
entitled  "  A  Perambulation  of  Hampstead," 
was  delivered  by  Councillor  E.  E.  Newton  (member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Society).  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
with  lantern  views  taken  from  old  and  modern  prints, 
and  portraits  of  former  local  celebrities.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  (Vice-President), 
at  Scone  Palace,  Perth,  who  was  to  have  presided,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Councillor  J.  P.  R.  Lyell. 


The  lecture  was  most  interesting  and  was  followed  with  the  closest 
attention  throughout — Councillor  Newton  having  a  very  wide  knowledge 
of  local  history  and  tradition.  At  the  opening,  Mr.  Newton  mentioned 
that  Hampstead  was  not  an  uncommon  name  for  places  in  the  South  of 
England.  There  was  also  a  Hampstead  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  a  few  years  ago  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary  as  a  town,  when 
very  cordial  greetings  were  exchanged  between  the  two  places.  The 
name,  Hampstead,  had  been  spelt  in  different  ways,  its  present  form 
dating  from  about  1700.  It  was  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book,  when 
the  value  of  the  manor  was  then  given  as  50s.  Its  present  boundaries 
Avere  almost  the  same  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Borough  of  Hampstead  had  been  formed  by  adapting  the 
arms  of  the  families  who  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
Hampstead,  and  these  the  lecturer  explained  in  detail.  Mr.  Newton 
then  commenced  his  perambulation  of  the  parish,  starting  at  Old  Chalk 
Farm.  Old  views  of  this  place,  Haverstock  Hill,  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele's  cottage  were  shown.  This  cottage  was  demolished  about  1867. 
Passing  up  Belsize  Avenue  a  view  of  old  Belsize  House  was  shown — a 
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place  celebrated  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  pleasure  resort.  In  the 
second  Belsize  House  Sir  Spencer  Perceval,  Premier  of  England,  had 
once  resided.  Views  of  Pond  Street  and  of  the  Pond  there  as  it  was  about 
1820-30,  and  of  Hampstead  Green,  1745,  on  which  St.  Stephen's  Church 
now  stood  were  shown.  Turning  into  Rosslyn  Hill,  a  view  of  Vane 
House,  part  of  which  still  remained,  was  also  thrown  upon  the  screen. 
Views  of  Well  Walk  and  of  the  Long  Room  and  Assembly  Rooms  as 
they  were  in  1745  were  shoAvn.  Views  followed  of  Keats's  Seat,  of  the 
old  Parish  Church,  Church  Row,  Priory  Lodge,  Frognal,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Poor  House,  near  where  the  ]\  Count  Vernon 
Hospital  now  stood,  Hampstead  Assembly  Rooms,  now  the  Constitutional 
Club,  and  Avhere  Romney,  the  artist,  lived,  and  Judges'  Walk,  Avhere 
Mrs.  Siddons  resided.  This  brought  the  lecturer  to  the  top  of  the 
Heath. 

Other  pictures  followed  of  the  Upper  Flask,  where  the  Kit  Cat 
Club  used  to  meet,  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  the  Pound,  the  old  Gibbet  Tree 
towards  North  End,  the  Bull  and  Bush,  said  to  have  been  the  resort  of 
Sterne,  Garrick  and  Hogarth,  Wildwoods,  where  Lord  Chatham  had 
lived.  The  Spaniards,  Caen  Wood,  with  memories  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
Vale  of  Health,  once  the  residence  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  other  worthies, 
and  Shepherd's  Well,  Fitzjohn's  Avenue.  The  closing  views  were  of 
Kilburn  Priory  as  it  appeared  in  1722,  the  Bell  Inn  in  the  High  Road, 
with  the  old  coach  on  its  way  to  Edgware ;  Kilburn  Wells,  which  in 
their  day  were  as  celebrated  as  the  Hampstead  AVells,  and  which 
stood  near  where  the  Bank  now  stands  at  the  corner  of  Belsize  Road. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  time  would  not  permit  him  to  tell 
of  every  nook  and  corner,  or  the  names  of  several  worthies  unmentioned. 
Hampstead  had  had,  as  residents  :  Artists,  such  as  Blake,  Collins,  R.  and 
W.  Westall,  the  Brothers  Chalon,  Sir  William  Beechey,  Josiah  Boydell, 
Clarkson  Stanfield  (in  whose  studio  they  were  at  that  moment),  J.  R. 
Herbert,  John  Pettie,  Edwin  Long,  and  there  were  many  more  still  resi- 
dent. Poets  and  Literary  men,  as  Byron,  Crabbe,  the  Howitts,  Douglas 
Jerrold  (who  lived  in  Kilburn),  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  Sir  AYalter 
Besant ;  Lawyers,  Statesmen  and  Philanthropists,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  Macclesfield,  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal,  William 
Wilberforce,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  Sir 
Rowland  Hill ;  Admirals  Barton  and  Sir  William  Parry,  and  Robert 
Stephenson,  the  Engineer. 

Councillor  Newton  concluded  with  Southey's  words  on  the  study  of 
local  history  :  "  Whatever  strengthens  our  local  attachments  is  favour- 
able both  to  individual  and  national  character.  Our  home — our  birth- 
place— our  native  land — think  for  a  while  what  the  virtues  are  which 
arise  out  of  the  feelings  connected  with  these  words ;  and  if  thou  hast 
any  intellectual  eyes  thou  wilt  perceive  the  connection  between  topo- 
graphy and  patriotism." 
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On  the  motion  of  Councillor  E.  S.  Payne,  seconded 
by  Councillor  E.  E.  Lake,  and  supported  by  Mr.  George 
Maddox  and  the  Chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer.  Councillor  Newton,  in  replying, 
acknowledged  the  help  given  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  Down  in 
providing  and  manipulating  the  lantern,  and  for  lending 
some  of  the  slides.  He  also  acknowledged  the  assistance 
he  had  received  from  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  (through  Alderman  W.  E. 
Mullins)  with  a  loan  of  other  slides.  Over  80  views  and 
portraits  were  shown,  many  of  them  being  taken  from 
prints  in  Councillor  Newton's  possession. 

After  some  announcements  had  been  made  by  the 
Hon  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich),  the  proceedings 
closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  on  the 
motion  of  Councillor  E.  E.  Newton,  seconded  by  Mr 
W.  E.  Doubleday  (Chief  Librarian  of  Hampstead). 


Ordinary  Meeting,  9T11  December,   1904. 


N  Ordinary  Meetinc^  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  Friday  evening,  9th  December,  1904,  at 
Stanfield   House,   when   the  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  Councillor  E.  E.  Newton. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,    Messrs.    H.    P. 
Godsel  and  G.  Elliot  Anstruther  were  re-elected  auditors 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice  (Vice-President)  then  read  the 
following  interesting  paper  entitled.  "  Three  Celebrities 
of  North-end."  (Lord  Chatham,  Miss  Mulock  [Mrs. 
Craik],  and  Miss  Eliza  Meteyard  [Silverpen]). 

North  End  and  Some  op  Its  Worthies. 


I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  subject 
which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  partly  because  two  of  the 
celebrities  of  North  End,  Akenside  the  poet,  and  Cockerill  the  architect, 
have  already  been  treated  of  in  papers  read  to  this  Society ;  partly 
because  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  out  how  and  when  North  End  became 
absorbed  so  far  as  it  can  yet  be  absorbed  in  the  main  stream  of  Hamp- 
stead  history.  But  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  from  the  date  of  the  letters 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  residents  of  Avhom  I  speak  that,  at  all  events, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  North  End  was  looked  upon  as 
an  entirely  separate  village  from  Hampstead  ;  for  William  Pitt  as  he  then 
was,  dates  his  letters  from  "  North  End "  only,  or  in  one  instance, 
"  North  End,  near  Hampstead,"  just  as  in  the  good  old  times  we  might 
have  said,  "  Hampstead,  near  London." 
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K'or  again,  in  the  case  of  the  eminent  statesman  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  do  I  propose  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  his  strange  and  important 
career.  I  rather  propose  to  touch  on  the  three  incidents  of  his  career 
which  are  connected  with  his  residence  at  North  End.  These  are  his 
acceptance  of  a  peerage,  the  negotiations  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Ministry,  which  by  ignoring  the  colonics  of  America, 
lost  us  our  political  connection  with  the  United  States,  and  what  is  far 
more  important,  for  a  time  the  friendship  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
States,  and  lastly  the  illness  which  prevented  Lord  Chatham  from  hin- 
dering this  further  calamity. 

But  in  order  to  recall  to  your  minds  how  matters  stood  when 
AVilliam  Pitt  came  to  Xorth  End,  I  must  sum  up  in  a  very  few  sentences 
some  of  the  most  important  points  of  his  public  and  private  life,  which 
had  just  preceded  his  arrival  in  our  northern  parts.  The  accession  of 
George  III.  had  brought  into  great  prominence  the  Earl  of  Bute,  avIio, 
having  heen  the  favourite  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  had  gained 
special  influence  over  their  young  son.  Under  this  influence  Pitt,  who 
had  gained  much  popularity  by  his  share  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was 
driven  from  office,  and  Bute  was  enabled  to  place  in  poAver  a  ministry 
whose  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Avas  Mr.  George  Grenville.  The 
recent  struggle  with  Canada  had  involved  the  country  in  great  expense, 
and  new  methods  of  taxation  Avere  supposed  necessary.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Grenville  proposed  the  duty  on  American  stamps.  This 
had  been  strongly  resisted  by  the  Americans,  and  Pitt  had  approved 
their  resistance  mainly  on  the  ground  that  not  being  represented  in  our 
Parliament  the  colonists  ought  not  to  be  taxed  by  us.  The  opposition 
was  so  successful  that  Grenville  and  his  friends  were  driven  from  office. 

Pitt's  share  in  the  opposition  was  so  important  that  one  of  his  friends 
said  in  allusion  to  the  matter  three  years  later,  "You  saved  the  American 
Colonies  and  were  abused  most  scurrilously  as  a  traitor  to  your  country 
for  so  doing  ;  in  a  very  short  time  the  people  saw  they  had  been  deceived, 
acknowledged  their  error,  and  expressed  their  esteem  and  gratitude  to 
you  in  a  stronger  manner  than  they  had  ever  done  before." 

Of  course  it  would  have  seemed  natural  that  Pitt,  who  had  taken 
the  leading  part  in  these  matters,  would  now  have  been  called  to  power ; 
but  at  this  stage  comes  in  a  series  of  those  petty  personalities  which  have 
often  hindered  public  progress  in  England,  and  which  were  at  that  time 
intensified  by  the  personal  power  of  the  King  and  his  favourites. 

First  of  all  then,  George  III.  and  Lord  Bute,  unable  to  carry  out 
their  policy,  yet  were  determined  for  the  time  to  exclude  Pitt  from 
power.  Under  these  lines,  Lord  Rockingham,  who  in  the  main  sym- 
pathised with  Pitt's  policy,  was  placed  in  power,  and  his  accession  to 
power  was  signalised  by  the  acceptance  of  office  for  the  first  time  by  a 
young  man  named  Edmund  Burke. 

Of  course  such  a  ministry  so  formed  was  in  a  difficult  position.   The 
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King,  Lord  Bute,  and  the  Court  party  were  opposed  to  them,  and  they 
were  not  sufficiently  known  in  the  country.  All  depended  on  Pitt's 
action.  And  here  we  must  admit  that  this  great  man  played  a  very  petty 
part.  It  was  true  that  he  might  feel  naturally  irritated  at  exclusion 
from  office.  No  doubt,  too,  he  honestly  and  perhaps  rightly  loelieved 
that  Lord  Bute's  influence  with  the  King  was  injurious  to  the  country. 
But  the  accession  of  Lord  Rockingham  to  power  was  a  gain  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  Pitt  advocated.  Many  of  the  evils  which  he  desired  to 
remove,  especially  the  Stamp  Act,  were  actually  removed  for  the  time  by 
this  Ministry ;  and  if  he  doubted  that  they  would  be  removed  he  must 
at  least  have  known  that  the  majority  of  the  Ministry  desired  to  grapple 
with  them,  yet  his  first  speech  after  their  accession  to  power,  practically 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  Ministry. 

"As  to  the  present  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "to  those  at  least  whom  I 
have  in  my  eye,  I  have  no  objection,  I  have  never  been  made  a  sacrifice 
by  any  of  them.  Their  characters  are  fair,  and  I  am  always  glad  when 
men  of  fair  character  engage  in  His  Majesty's  service.  Some  of  them 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion  before  they  would  engage. 
These  would  do  me  the  justice  to  own,  I  advised  them  to  engage ;  but 
notwithstanding,  I  love  to  be  explicit — I  cannot  give  them  my  confidence; 
pardon  me,  gentlemen,  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged 
bosom ;  youth  is  the  season  of  credulity  ;  by  comparing  events  with  each 
other,  reasoning  from  eifects  to  causes,  methinks  I  plainly  discern  the 
traces  of  an  over-ruling  influence." 

It  is  very  sad  to  the  admirers  of  any  great  man  to  find  him  "for  one 
hour  less  noble  than  himself,"  and  in  the  present  case,  this  unfortunate 
speech  must,  by  making  Lord  Rockingham's  Ministry  impossible,  have 
prefaced  the  way  for  all  the  evils  and  miseries  which  followed.  Great 
men  cannot  afi"ord  to  do  petty  things. 

The  excitement  of  this  session  seems  to  have  told  on  Pitt,  and  in 
June  or  July  of  1766  he  went  down  to  Marlborough  and  indulged  in 
such  violent  exercise  that  he  brought  on  a  fever ;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  house  at  North  End 
known  afterwards  as  Wildwoods.  Before  I  quote  the  first  letter  written 
from  there,  I  must  remind  you  of  a  pleasant  little  fact  Avhich  is  both 
interesting  in  itself  and  has  a  bearing  on  one  of  the  later  events  of  which 
I  have  to  speak.  When  Pitt  had  resigned  office  in  1761,  the  King  felt 
bound  to  offer  him  some  honour  or  emolument ;  but  the  only  honour 
which  he  would  accept  was  the  grant  of  the  title  of  countess  to  his  wife, 
who  thus,  like  Lady  Beaconsfield  in  our  time,  became .  a  member  of  the 
peerage  before  her  husband.  The  same  devotion  to  his  Avife  shows 
itself  in  the  whole  tone  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  letter  from  North  End. 

"  My  love  will  be  pleased  to  receive  a  line  dated  from  this  bower  of 
refreshment,  which  indeed  I  begin  to  want  extremely.  .  .  .  The  rate 
honest  Smith  met  me  going  at  and  blessed  himself  proved  too  much  for 
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me,  especially  as  I  could  not  give  myself  the  repose  I  wanted  at  the  end 
of  my  journey. 

"In  a  word,  three  hot  nights  in  town  rendered  a  retreat  hither 
necessary,  where  1  brought  yesterday  a  feverish  heat  and  bile,  and  have 
almost  lost  it  already.  I  write  with  my  own  hand  because  I  have  just 
been  told  that  the  newspapers  make  me  very  ill  and  in  Harley  Street. 
Let  this  account  put  my  love  at  ease  ;  for  I  write  upon  honour  and  should 
think  I  wronged  you,  if  you  were  to  be  kept  in  ignorance,  were  my 
illness  as  yet  serious." 

So  much  indeed  did  his  health  revive  that  on  the  following  day  he 
received  his  brother-in-law  Lord  Temple.  This  visit  also  requires  a  few 
words  of  explanation.  Soon  after  his  accession  George  III.  had  resolved, 
doubtless  by  Lord  Bute's  advice,  that  he  would  have  much  more  power 
over  Parliament  than  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  had  had.  For 
this  purpose  he  introduced  into  Parliament  a  number  of  nominees  of  his 
own,  who  should  take  their  orders  directly  from  him,  and  ignore  the 
wishes  ol  the  ministers  whom  he  pretended  in  public  to  recognise  as 
his  representatives.  By  this  means  he  Avas  trying  secretly  to  undermine 
the  power  of  Lord  Rockingham's  Ministry.  At  the  same  time  he  recog- 
nised the  power  of  Pitt  in  the  country  ;  and  he  tried  to  win  him  over  by 
flattery,  suggesting  that  he  should  help  the  King  to  crush  faction  and 
rule  independently  of  party.  Pitt  was  flattered  by  this  suggestion  ;  but 
not  liking  to  come  forward  too  prominently,  he  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Temple  as  chief  minister  of  a  ministry  in  which  Pitt  should 
hold  a  nominally  inferior  place.  Hence  the  visit  of  Temple  to  settle  the 
composition  of  the  new  Ministry.  But  the  negotiations  were  doomed  to 
failure.  Temple  was  a  man  of  no  special  ability  ;  and  his  one  idea  was 
to  secure  office  for  his  friends  and  relations.  Indeed  he  thought  it  a 
great  concession  that  he  did  not  press  Pitt  to  invite  his  brother-in-law 
Grenville  to  resume  office ;  as  if  Pitt  could  be  expected  to  act  with  the 
very  man  whose  policy  he  had  just  helped  to  defeat.  On  the  other 
hand  Temple  was  no  doubt  naturally  resentful  of  Pitt's  claim  to  settle  all 
the  important  offices  without  reference  to  Temple's  wishes.  So  the 
negotiations  broke  down  and  Temple  reported  to  the  King  that  Pitt's 
demands  made  all  attempts  at  arrangement  impossible. 

But  the  important  point  for  the  purposes  of  this  lecture  is  that 
Lord  Temple's  visit  counteracted  the  effect  of  Pitt's  "  bower  of  refresh- 
ment "  and  the  next  two  or  three  days  were  marked  by  an  evident  re- 
lapse. He  still,  however,  believed  in  the  North  End  air,  and  pleads  to 
Lord  Shelburne  that  the  need  of  this  air  compells  him  to  return  to 
North  End  to  a  3  o'clock  dinner,  though,  even  so,  his  letter  is  cut  short 
by  fever  and  fatigues.  The  negotiations  about  the  Ministry  however  are 
still  carried  on;  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  1766,  George  III.  announces 
to  Pitt  that  he  has  made  him  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Now  I  dare  say  many  of  you  have  read  Macaulay's  eloquent  des- 
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cription  of  the  outburst  of  unpopularity  which  followed  this  change,  and 
his  very  sensible  comments  on  the  unreasonableness  of  that  outburst. 
Now  I  am  going  to  do  a  very  audacious  thing,  and  to  question  the  reality 
of  that  outburst,  by  which  I  mean  that  I  doubt  if  the  protests  made, 
really  represented  tliat  formidable  mass  of  public  opinion  which  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  My  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  average  opinion  of 
the  more  intellectual  part  of  fashionable  society,  bases  his  belief  of  the 
loss  of  Pitt's  popularity  on  the  great  mass  of  pamphlets  and  epigrams 
which  came  out  condemning  him  for  accepting  the  peerage.  Now  I  have 
looked  at  a  collection  of  these,  and  as  even  nonsense  comes  by  length  of 
time  to  have  an  historic  interest,  I  will  read  two  of  them,  one  in  verse 
and  one  in  prose.     The  first  is  as  follows  : — 

"  C — m  {i.e.  Chatham)  no  friend  to  truth,  in  fraud  sincere, 
In  act  unfaithful,  and  from  honour  clear  ; 
Who  broke  his  promise,  served  his  private  ends, 
Who  gain'd  a  title  and  who  lost  his  friends ; 
Dishonour'd  by  himself,  by  none  approv'd, 
Curs'd,  scorn'd  and  hated  e'en  by  those  he  lov'd." 

Tlie  prose  attack  is  as  follows : — 

"  We  hear  that  the  keys  of  the  monument  were  delivered  to  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  order  to  its  being  illuminated, 
had  the  late  Great  Commoner,  as  such  accepted  a  place  in  the  new  admin- 
istration ;  but  since  his  extraordinary  defection,  a  motion  has  been  made 
in  a  certain  Committee  to  cover  the  blaze  of  that  noble  figure  with  black 
cloth  as  a  testimony  of  the  City's  concern  for  the  entire  loss  of  Him 
whom  they  fondly  esteemed  as  the  chief  supporter  of  the  liberties  of 
Great  Britain." 

There  is  not,  you  will  see,  a  single  clear  or  rational  accusation  in 
either  of  these  absurd  productions.  If  Pitt  had  denounced  the  House  of 
Lords  as  an  institution,  or  had  pledged  himself  never  to  accept  a  peerage, 
the  charge  of  falsehood  and  treachery  would  liave  had  some  point ;  but 
as  he  had  never  done  so,  and  as  the  prose  libeller  expressly  says  that  the 
supposed  Committee  had  intended  to  do  him  honour  till  he  accepted  the 
peerage,  the  whole  charge  becomes  absurd.  Now  I  am  the  last  person  to 
deny  that  a  large  part  of  a  nation,  much  more  of  a  Civic  Council,  may 
be  deluded  into  accepting  absurd  hatreds  and  absurd  admirations  ;  but 
my  grounds  for  doubting  the  extent  of  this  particular  craze  are  first, 
that  the  bulk  at  least  of  these  pamphlets  are  anonymous ;  and  anony- 
mous attacks  whether  in  the  pamphlet  or  newspaper  form  only  prove 
the  cowardice  of  the  Avriter,  not  his  representative  character;  and  secondly, 
I  find  early  in  1767  (therefore  less  than  a  year  after  this  supposed 
unpopularity)  that  Alderman  Beckford,  who  did  really  represent  the 
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mind  of  the  City  and  knew  how  to  interpret  its  love  of  liberty,  writes  a 
letter  to  Pitt  in  which  he  distinctly  treats  him  as  the  chief  supporter  of 
the  liberties  of  Great  Britain,  the  character  which,  according  to  the 
anonymous  libeller,  the  City  no  longer  recognized  as  belonging  to  Pitt. 
But  even  before  he  h&d  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Chatham  had  left  Hampstead  for  Bath.  According  to  one  account,  he 
had  found  the  air  of  Hampstead  too  sharp  for  him  and  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  re-purchase  his  old  estate  of  Hayes. 

But  we  may  remember  with  satisfaction  that  however  sharp  the  air 
of  North  End,  it  always  seemed  to  refresh  him  and  never  dulled  his 
faculties,  nor  for  any  length  of  time  weakened  his  energies  ;  it  was  after 
he  left  Hampstead  that  he  fell  into  that  state  of  mental  and  bodily  help- 
lessness during  which  his  colleagues  revived  the  fatal  policy  of  taxation 
of  the  American  Colonies  and  dragged  the  country  into  that  mischievous 
and  disastrous  war. 

I  now  propose  to  cultivate  the  imaginative  powers  of  my  audience 
by  asking  them  to  suppose,  in  theatrical  phrase,  that  a  period  of  ninety 
years  has  elapsed  between  the  account  which  I  have  just  given  and  those 
which  I  am  about  to  give,  yet  whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place  in 
that  interval,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  North  End  still  retained  a 
great  deal  of  the  separate  and  distinctive  character  which  had  marked  it 
in  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham.  A  word,  too,  of  explanation  is  necessary 
as  to  the  date  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  re-opening  of  the  scene. 

I  had  hesitated,  for  some  time,  as  to  which  of  the  distinguished  ladies 
of  whom  I  have  now  to  speak  ought  to  be  mentioned  first.  Miss  Meteyard 
was  the  elder  and  she  died  first.  INIoreover,  if  I  took  personal  feeling 
into  account,  I  might  mention  that  I  had  seen  Miss  Mulock  and  have 
known  more  than  one  person  who  knew  her  intimately ;  whereas,  even 
to  those  who  knew  her.  Miss  Meteyard  seems  to  be  a  shadowy  recollec- 
tion. One  friend  speaks  of  a  "little  frail  figure  with  a  keen  face,"  and 
that  seems  to  represent  the  most  vivid  impression  which  those  who  saw 
her  can  now  remember.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  considerations  there  are 
two  facts  that  outweigh  Miss  Meteyard's  claim  to  be  considered  Miss 
Mulock's  forerunner ;  they  are  that  Miss  Mulock  came  first  to  North 
End,  and  that  whereas  each  lady  may  be  said  to  have  made  their  repu- 
tation in  that  part  of  Hampstead,  Miss  Mulock's  "  John  Halifax  "  came 
out  eight  years  before  Miss  Metgyard's  "  Life  of  Wedgwood." 

It  was  then  in  1857,  that  Miss  Mulock,  then  a  young  woman  of  thirty- 
one,  came  to  settle  in  the  cottage  known  as  "  Wildwoods,"  not  the  house 
where  Lord  Chatham  tried  to  recover  his  health,  but  the  much  smaller 
house  in  the  Terrace  beyond  at  the  bottom  of  the  Avenue.  She  was 
then  a  very  attractive  woman  who  gathered  round  her  a  cultivated  circle 
of  acquaintances,  and  her  singing  I  have  heard  described  as  very  im- 
pressive.    She  had  been  born  in  Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
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her  father  was  an  Irish  minister  of  religion  who  was  accused  of  holding 
very  heretical  opinions.  She  had  left  her  home  at  an  early  age,  in  the 
hope  apparently  of  earning  a  living;  and  she  had  very  soon  chosen  her 
work  as  a  novel-writer. 

But  till  her  arrival  in  Hampstead  she  had  attracted  little  attention ; 
for  it  was  there  that  she  produced  her  most  famous  novel  "  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman."  I  re-read  it  recently,  and  I  certainly  think  that 
for  realisation  of  certain  situations,  for  contrast  of  character,  and  for  the 
clear  working  out  of  the  early  growth  of  her  hero,  it  fully  deserves  its 
reputation.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  real  cause  of  its  popu- 
larity must  have  been  the  revival  and  vivid  portrayal  of  the  political  life 
of  a  period  which  had  recently  come  to  an  end.  The  stand  made  by 
John  Halifax  against  the  corrupt  borough-mongers  of  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Eoman  Catholics 
before  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  and  the  early  riots  against 
machinery,  must  have  all  been  interesting  to  a  generation  that  had 
known  the  Chartist  Riots  and  the  Free  Trade  struggle,  but  which  was 
more  specially  interested  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
I  mean  that  the  story  was  very  intelligible  and  yet  far  enougli  off  to 
have  a  kind  of  interest  of  novelty.  The  scenery  Avas  largely  taken  from 
Gloucestershire,  and  it  may  interest  my  audience  to  know  that  the 
character  of  Abel  Fletcher,  the  mill-owner,  was  taken  from  that  of  the 
grandfather  of  a  lady  who  has  only  recently  left  Hampstead. 

This  book  was  followed  by  "  A  Life  for  a  Life,"  in  some  respects 
more  powerful  and  vivid  than  "John  Halifax,"  and  which,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  give  my  opinion,  shows  that  Miss  Mulock  had  acquired  in  the 
interval  the  virtue  of  stopping  when  she  had  finished  ;  the  lack  of  which 
seems  to  me  the  weak  point  of  "  John  Halifax."  On  the  other  hand, 
while  "John  Halifax"  successfully  represents  a  special  stage  of  society, 
"  A  Life  for  a  Life  "  undertakes  that  more  doubtful  and  dangerous  task 
— to  represent  in  fiction  the  author's  views  of  a  a  great  political  problem 
which  is  still  unsolved.  Miss  Mulock  was  perhaps  more  heavily 
weighted  in  this  case  than  some  later  writers  would  be.  The  problem 
she  dealt  with  was  the  justifiability  of  capital  punishment.  On  this 
question  she  took  the  side  of  abolition.  Now,  if  like  some  other  writers, 
she  could  have  convinced  herself  that  all  the  virtues  were  specially  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  most  abandoned  criminals,  her  cause  would  have  been 
easy  enough.  But  as  she  preferred  a  high-minded  and  honourable  hero, 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  represent  him  as  guilty  of  deliberate  mur- 
der, but  simply  freely  involved  him  in  a  youthful  quarrel,  in  which,  un- 
intentionally he  kills  in  a  fit  of  rage  a  man  who  has  grossly  insulted 
him,  and  hence  his  final  escape  might  have  been  due  to  the  ordinary 
distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter,  and  hardly  affords  any 
strong  case  for  the  total  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  I  may  add 
that  there  is  one  point  in  the  framework  of  this  story  which  strikes  me 
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as  an  extremely  ingenious  method  of  escaping  from  a  very  difficult  ex- 
periment. Every  student  of  novel  writing  knows  the  feeble  results 
which  even  great  novelists  produce  when  they  put  their  novels  into  an 
autobiographical  form.  In  '  •  John  Halifax "  Miss  Mulock  had  escaped 
the  difficulty  by  pushing  the  narrator  into  the  background,  and  repre- 
senting him  as  a  sickly  lad  who  would  naturally  be  a  spectator  rather 
than  an  actor  in  life.  In  "A  Life  for  a  Life,"  she  escapes  the  difficulty  by 
dividing  the  diary  between  the  hero  and  the  heroine,  so  that  we  get  the 
hero  as  seen  by  the  heroine,  and  the  heroine  as  seen  by  the  hero. 
Neither  is  obliged  to  fall  into  that  self-conscious  attitude  which  makes 
Francis  Osbaldstone  and  Esther  Summerson  such  dreary  and  irritating 
personages. 

This  book  was  followed  by  "  Mistress  and  Maid,"  which  gives  a 
study  of  some  interest  of  the  adventures  of  three  ladies  who  lose  their 
fortunes  and  come  to  struggle  in  London  in  a  rather  inferior  position. 
The  heroineship  is  divided  between  mistress  and  maid,  and  both  are  in- 
teresting.    Heroes,  if  I  remember  rightly,  are  decidedly  at  a  discount. 

But  though  she  had  made  so  bold  an  entrance  into  life,  and  though 
many  of  her  opinions  Avould  seem  even  now  rather  advanced,  yet  oddly 
enough  on  the  specifically  female  questions  she  often  took  what  would 
be  considered  a  very  old-fashioned  tone.  Neither  on  educational,  pro- 
fessional, nor  parliamentary  questions  was  she  an  advocate  of  "Women's 
Kights.  I  suppose  like  so  many  other  people  who  have  fought  their 
special  fight  and  won  it,  she  did  not  understand  why  any  other  women 
.should  require  the  removal  of  barriers  which  had  not  hindered  her 
career.  But  she  was  a  most  generous  and  sympathetic  woman,  and  she 
was  eager  to  help  those  whose  needs  she  understood. 

At  last  came  an  unexpected  demand  on  her  sympathy.  One  day  a 
carriage  was  upset  near  her  house,  and  a  gentleman  was  thrown  from  it 
and  his  leg  was  broken.  He  was  carried  into  her  house,  and  she  nursed 
him  very  solicitously.  I  remember  hearing  from  a  friend  at  the  time  of 
these  events,  that  although  they  had  never  met  before,  she  had  heard  of 
an  heroic  act  of  his  in  his  boyhood,  which  had  much  impressed  her. 
However  that  may  be,  the  results  of  her  nursing  were  quite  succesful, 
and  when  the  invalid  rose  from  his  sick  bed  he  wished  to  share  his  life 
with  her.  She  at  first  refused  him,  but  after  much  pressure  she  yielded 
and  became  Mrs.  Craik.  Soon  after  the  marriage  she  left  Hampstead ; 
but  we  may  claim  to  have  secured  her  both  fame  and  happiness. 

The  third  celebrity  of  North  End,  and  the  last  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  to  you  to-night  was  "  Eliza  Meteyard."  She  was  born  in  1816  in 
Liverpool  where  her  father  was  a  surgeon.  She  too,  had  begun  her 
literary  career  before  she  came  to  Hampstead,  and  it  was  not  wholly  in- 
appropriate that  her  first  literary  effort  was  the  assistance  which  she 
gave  to  her  brother  in  1833  in  preparing  the  report  which  he  had  to 
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make  as  a  tithe  commissioner.  Since  then  she  had  written  for  several 
journals,  and  had  been  persuaded  by  Douglas  Jerrold  to  take  the  mm  de 
plume  of  Silverpen. 

She  had  also  gained  some  popularity  by  her  novels ;  but  I  confess 
that,  after  reading  a  good  deal  of  one  of  these  which  was  said  to  be  the 
most  popular,  I  feel  rather  puzzled  to  find  the  cause  of  this  popularity. 

In  1861  she  wrote  a  much  more  valuable  and  impressive  book  called 
"  Hallowed  Spots  of  Ancient  London,"  which  gives  an  account  of  those 
places  in  London  which  have  been  specially  identified  with  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  This  subject  evidently  interested  her  much ; 
and  in  some  places  she  shows  signs  of  genuine  historical  study  and  really 
independent  thought. 

But  her  really  solid  fame  came  to  her,  as  to  Miss  Mulock,  after  she 
had  settled  in  Hampstead.  She  had,  indeed,  been  attracted  to  our  neigh- 
bourhood as  early  as  1850,  and  there  are  signs  in  the  "Hallowed  Spots 
of  Ancient  London,"  that  she  had  studied  Hampstead  both  for  its  physical 
geography  and  for  its  historical  associations.  But  it  was  when,  after  Miss 
Mulock's  marriage  and  consequent  departure  from  Hampstead,  Miss 
Meteyard  took  her  place  in  the  same  North  End  cottage,  that  she  began 
the  work  on  which  her  fame  will  probably  be  grounded.  This  was  her 
"  Life  of  Wedgwood,"  Avhich  may  be  called  also  a  History  of  English 
Pottery. 

In  the  preface  to  the  "  Life  "  she  tells  us  that  the  interest  in  this 
work  was  first  impressed  on  her  when  she  was  riding  with  her  father  on 
his  medical  rounds  in  Staffordshire.  Then  she  noticed  "on  quaint  shelves 
or  garnishing  huge  dressers,  the  tygs,  posset  pots  and  pictured  dishes  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries."  Then  she  rode  over  the  ground  then 
occupied  by  the  old  Roman  town  of  Uriconium,  since,  I  am  told,  carted 
away  by  neighbouring  farmers. 

"  As  the  autumnal  evening  began  to  fade,"  says  she,  "  we  emerged  on 
a  low-lying  moorland,  Avhere  stood  an  out-lying  pot-work,  as  rude  as  those 
that  I  have  described  elsewhere.  Here  was  the  old-fashioned  sun-pan, 
the  sod-covered  working  sheds,  the  thatched  dwelling-place,  the  lines  of 
red  and  black  crocks  and  pans  just  drawn  from  the  oven,  the  dammed-up 
spring,  and  a  file  of  asses  with  empty  panniers,  followed  by  two  women 
in  partially  male  attire,   wending  their  way  homeward  in  the  distance. 

"  The  whole  made  a  scene  still  remembered.  Such  were  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  roused  in  me  a  taste  for  the  pottery  of  my 
native  land  ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  others  only  faintly  touched  on, 
where  I  speak  of  the  Delift  potteries,  and  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Holland  and  the  eastern  shores  of  this  country  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries — it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  other  causes  for  the  tastes 
which  led  me  to  the  subject," 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  because  it  shows  the  wonderful 
power  with  which  Miss  Meteyard  realised  the  poetic  and  historic  bearings 
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of  a  study  wliich  might  seem  to  some  essentially  prosaic.  This  passage 
and  some  others  remind  me  of  the  classical  German  novel  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Freytag's  "  Soil  und  Haben."  The  readers  of  it  will 
remember  Anton  "Wohlfart's  outburst  about  the  poetical  suggestions  of 
commerce. 

Nor  is  the  width  of  view  less  remarkable  when  the  authoress  comes 
to  deal  with  the  life  of  her  hero. 

"  I  saw,"  she  says,  "  that  we  have  to  regard  Wedgwood  not  only  as 
a  potter  and  an  artist,  but  as  a  profound  chemist  in  relation  to  his  art,  a 
philosophic  thinker,  and  a  great  industrial  leader.  I  saw  that  we  must 
view  him  by  the  social  history  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the 
indirect  operation  of  his  great  artistic  improvements  upon  our  own." 

This  fine  note  so  struck  is  well  kept  up  through  the  book.  She 
gives  a  history  of  Pottery  from  early  British  times,  and  points  out  how 
"Wedgwood  learnt  from  the  models  of  the  earliest  times  to  carry  out  his 
elaborate  designs.  Not  only  geography  and  geology,  but  the  whole  social 
life  and  well-being  of  the  country  are  shown  to  have  a  bearing  on  his 
art ;  while  Wedgwood's  early  training  and  the  influence  exercised  on  his 
mind  by  such  friends  as  Priestley  and  Erasmus  Darwin  (the  grandfather 
of  Charles  Darwin)  are  admirably  connected  with  the  work  and  thought 
of  his  life. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  study  of  the  poetic  and  historic 
side  of  industrial  arts  is  specially  useful  just  now  ;  especially  as  the 
commerce  arising  from  them  is  shown  in  its  natural  condition  as  a  link 
between  different  countries,  instead  of  being  represented  as  a  cause  of 
rivalry,  suspicion  and  war. 

Doubtless  many  encouragements  to  the  poetic  and  historic  side  of 
Miss  Meteyard's  life  were  given  by  her  stay  in  Hampstead,  and  I  feel 
sorry  that  the  only  incident  recorded  in  the  Hampstead  annals  of  her 
stay  here  is  the  unpleasant  one  of  the  hindrance  to  her  botanical  studies 
ly  the  remonstrance  of  the  Heath-keeper  on  the  occasion  of  her  plucking 
a  fern  on  the  Heath.  Doubtless  the  sympathy  with  and  pity  for  tlie  old 
lady  which  were  shown  on  that  occasion  were  reasonable  enough ;  but  I 
doubt  not  also  that  there  were  very  unreasonable  and  unjust  reflections 
made  on  the  bye-laws  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  those  laws  by  their  officers. 

Thus  then,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  that  the  northern 
suburb  of  Hampstead  has  encoui-aging  traditions  of  its  own ;  and 
while  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  owed  to  it 
some  measure  of  health  and  refreshment,  that  two  very  charming 
writers  of  the  early  Victorian  Era  owed  much  of  their  fame  to  the  works 
inspired  in  part  by  their  residence  there,  and  that  one  of  these  ladies 
found  there  something  even  better  than  literary  fame. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  Chairman  made 
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some  commendatory  observations,  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  then  accorded  to  Mr.  Maurice  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  A.  N.  Butt,  F.R.Hist.S.,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Potter,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Maurice  having  replied,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  seconded  by  Coun- 
cillor E.  S.  Payne,  and  agreed  to. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  announced  that  the 
Annual  Conversazione  would  be  held  on  the  25th  Jan- 
uary, the  proceedings  terminated. 
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Helen,  Bishopsgate,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rector,  Rev.  J.  A.  L. 
AiREY,  M.A.  Visits  were  also  paid  on  this  occasion,  under  the 
guidance  of  Arthur  N.  Butt,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  to  Crosby  Place  and 
Crosby  Hall       107 

8th  July. — Visit  to  Wantage,  leaving  Paddington  Station  at  9  a.m. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  fol- 
lowing places  were  visited  :  Wantage,  Childrey,  and  Sparsholt 
Churches,  the  Blowing  Stone,  White  Horse  Hill,  and  Uffin^ton  Castle       112 

9th  September. — Outdoor  Meeting,  3.30  p.m.  Visit  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  Assistants,  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers,  under  the  guidance  of  Henry 
B.  Whi:ati.ey,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  (Vice-President) ...       115 

18th  October. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House.  8-30  p.m.  Paper  b}' 
Francis  C.  Cuanning,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  entitled  "The  Sikhs  of  the 
Punjab" 118 

30th  November. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Paper 
by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  (President),  entitled  "  On  some  Mex- 
ican Paintings  of  some  mixed  races  in  Mexico  "...         ..  ...         ...       130 

11th  December. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  (1) 
Election  of  Auditors.  (2)  Lantern  Lecture  by  the  Honorary  Sec- 
retary, entitled  "  Recollections  of  my  Foreign  Travels  "        141 


annual  IRcport  of  tbe  Council  for  tbe  IPear 
cnbcD  3l6t  December,  1904. 

(Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  27th  February,  1905.) 


In  presenting  their  Seventh  Annual  Report,  the  Council  take  the 
oj)portunity  of  congratulating  the  Members  not  only  upon  the  success  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  year,  but  also  upon  the  amount  of  good 
work  it  has  achieved  during  the  seven  years  it  has  been  in  existence. 

The  following  Meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  in  1904: : — 

27th  January. — Sixth  Annual  Conversazione,  Hampstead  Town  Hall, 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.,  8  p.m. 

22nd  February.— Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m. 
1.  Adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet.  2.  Election  of  Oflicers 
and  Council.  3.  Address  by  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President, 
entitled  "  (1)  Some  Local  Subjects  for  Papers  ;  (2)  Shakespeare  in  London." 

16th  March. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Paper  by 
Miss  Constanck  Hill,  entitled  "Jane  Austen  and  Her  Surroundings." 

11th  April. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Lecture, 
entitled,  "St.  Katharine's  Royal  Hospital,  Pust  and  Present.  1148-1904,"  by 
the  Rkv.  The  Master  of  St.  Katharine's  (Rev.  Arthur  L.  B.  Peilk,  M.A.). 
A  series  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  subject  was  shown  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  lecture. 

18th  May. ^Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Lantern  Lec- 
ture, entitled,  "  Our  Old  City  Churches,"  by  Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

25th  June. — Visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  leaving  Marylebone  Station  at 
10  a.m.  The  following  places  were  visited  :  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  and  the 
Museum  adjoining  i  The  Shakespeare  Memorial,  including  the  theatre,  picture 
gallery,  and  library  ;  Holy  Trinity  Church,  with  Shakespeare's  Tomb,  and  the 
Clopton  Chapel ;  and  Anne  Hathaway's  Cottage  at  Shottery. 

2iid  July. — Outdoor  Meeting,  3.30  p.m.  Visit,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Masters  of  the  Bench,  to  Gray's  Inn,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Reader,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Fletcher,  M.A. 

16th  July.— Outdoor  Meeting,  2.30  p.m.  Visit  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Saviour  (S.  Mary  Overy),  Southwark,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
W.  Thompson,  M.A. 

17th  September.— Outdoor  Meeting,  3  p.m.  Visits  to  (1)  the  sites  of  the 
Hampstead  Wells,  under  the  guidance  of  GEORfiE  W.  Potter,  Esq.,  and  (2)  to 
Ivy  House,  North  End,  by  invitation  of  J.  Walter  Smith,  Esq.,  J. P. 


24th  October.— Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Paper  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  entitled,  "Tennyson  at 
Hampstead  and  its  neighbourhood." 

25th  November.— Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  Lantern 
Lecture  by  Councillor  E.  E.  Newton,  Member  of  Council,  entitled,  "A  Per- 
ambulation of  Hampstead." 

9th  December.— Ordinary  Meeting,  Stanfield  House,  8.30  p.m.  (1)  Election 
of  Auditors.  (2)  Paper  by  C  E.  Maurice,  Esq.,  Vice  President,  entitled 
"  Three  Celebrities  of  North  End." 

On  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  Council  tender  their  best  thanks  to  those 
members  and  friends  who,  by  reading  papers  or  exhibiting  part  of  their  col- 
lections at  the  Society's  gatherinors,  have  materially  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  meetings  during  1904.  The  large  attendance  of  Members  and  their 
friends  at  the  meetings  during  the  past  year  has  afforded  much  pleasure  to  the 
Council. 

In  the  year  just  concluded  25  new  Members  have  been  added  to  the  Society, 
whilst  15  have  been  lost  by  resignation  and  1  by  death,  leaving  the  membership 
on  the  31st  December  last  at  202.  Whilst  this  may  be  considered  satisfactory, 
the  Council  would  nevertheless  urge  upon  the  Members  tlie  need  of  increasing 
the  membership,  so  as  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  Society. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  year,  including  the  balance  of  £46  16s.  3d., 
amounted  to  £130  2s.  9d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £75  5s.  2d.,  leaving  a  sum  of 
£54  17s.  7d.  to  the  Society's  credit  on  1st  January,  1905.  In  the  accompanj'ing 
Balance  Sheet  the  details  of  income  and  expenditure  are  duly  set  forth. 

The  Council  have,  with  the  deepest  regret,  to  announce  that,  owing  to  the 
state  of  his  health,  Professor  J.  W.  Hales  has  been  compelled  mo>t  reluctant-y 
to  resign  the  office  of  President.  The  Society  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Professor  Hales,  who  has  taken  such  an  active  and  personal  interest  in 
the  well-being  and  advancement  of  the  Society  since  his  election  in  March, 
1901,  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Professor  Hales'  services  will 
not,  however,  be  lost  to  the  Society,  as  he  has  willingly  consented  to  become  a 
Vice-President.  The  Council  have  invited  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  President,  and  they  are  very  glad  to  state  that  he 
has  acceded  to  their  request.  They  feel  sure  that  the  good  work  of  the  Society 
so  ably  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  his  eminent  predecessors,  will  be 
continued  equally  well  under  the  regime  of  the  new  President. 

The  dates  of  the  indoor  meetings  up  to  May  inclusive  have  been  arranged, 
and  the  outdoor  meetings  for  the  summer  session  are  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Council. 

During  their  past  year  of  office,  the  Council  have  held  six  meetings  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  the  enrolment  of  new  Members.  They  have  to 
announce,  with  great  regret,  the  retirement  from  the  Council  of  Messrs.  H. 
Plowman,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A.,  both  of  whom  have  devoted 
much  time  and  service  to  the  Society,  whose  interests  thcj^  have  furtliered  in 
every  possible  manner. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Members  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  Society  during  the  present  year,  by  taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  furtherance  and  development  of  its  work. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

JAS.  SHAW  CROMPTON, 

Chairman. 

CHARLES  J.  MUNICH, 

Hon,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
$ih  Fehrmry,  1905, 
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9  Members  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1903... 

179  „  „  „  „  1904 

10  ,,  ,,  „  „  1905 

,,  Sale  of  Tickets  (Members'  friends)  for  Annual  Conversazione, 

27th  .January,  1904  

„  Sale  of  13  copies  of  Transactions— 1S98  (2),   1899  (2),    1900  (2), 

1901  (0)       

,,  Sale  of  Tickets  for  Visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  25th  June,  1904 
(including  Rail  Fares,  Luncheon  and  Tea  Tickets,  etc.)  ... 
,,  Sundries  ... 


£  s. 

d. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Cr.  £    s.    d. 

By  Postage    ...        

,,  Printing  and  Stationery 

,,  Newspapers  and  Magazines   ... 

,,  Hire  of  Rooms  for  Meetings  ... 

,,  Gratuities  to  Attendants  at  Meetings 

,,  Expenses  in  connection  with  Meetings  (Lantern  Expenses,  etc.) 

,,  Expenses  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Conversazione,  27th 

January,  1904  (Refreshments,  Gratuities,  etc. )  8     5     3 

,,  Exiiet:se8  in  connection  with  (he  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 25th 

June,  1904  (Rail  Fares,  Hotel  Expenses,  Gratuities,  etc. )    ...         13  16     6 
,,  Ex]jenpes  ii»  f onnection  v.ith  the  publication  of  the  Tram-actions 

for  1901  (Printing  and  Binding,  Commission  on  Sales,  etc.)... 
,,  Purchase  and  Binding  of  Books  for  the  Society's  Collection     ... 
,,  Sundries  ... 
,,  Balance  in  hand...         ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       *54  17     7 
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3 
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CHARLES  J.  MUNICH,  Axidiied  and  found  correct , 

Hon.  Stxretary  and  Treasurer.  H.  P.  GODSEL. 

G.  ELLIOT  ANSTRUTHER. 

11th  rehruary,  1905.  13th  February,  1905. 

*This  amount  will  be  absorbed  [by  the  cost  of  the  Transactions  for  1902-3,  in 
course  of  publication. 
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Seventh  Annual  Conversazione,  25x11  January,  1905. 


HE  Seventh  Annual  Conversazione  of  the 
Society  took  place  at  the  Town  Hall,  Hav- 
erstock  Hill,  on  Wednesday,  25th  January, 
1905,  from  8  to  10.40  p.m.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
who  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  attending,  Mr.  C. 
E.  Maurice  (Vice-President),  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Munich  (Hon.  Sec),  held  a  reception  of  the  members 
and  their  friends  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
cert. A  well  selected  programme  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  was  gone  through,  those  taking  part  in  the 
entertainment  including  Miss  Agnes  MacHale  (accom- 
panist), Mrs.  Herbert  Teasdale,  Miss  Ella  Castor,  Mr. 
Savage  Cooper,  Mr.  John  I.  Eraser,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Compson  Crump. 

In  addition  to  some  items  from  tlie  Society's  collection,  the  following 
were  exhibited  in  the  Hall : 

By  Councillor  E.  E.  Newton  :  A  number  of  early  views  and  prints 
of  Hampstead,  including  several  coloured  Chatelaines,  and  "  The  Hollow 
Tree,"  by  Hollar. 

By  Mr.  E.  Compson  Crump:  (1)  "Ffyne"  issued  under  Seal  of  the 
King's  Bench,  23rd  Oct.,  20th  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  under 
the  old  feudal  system,  relating  to  the  Manor  of  Stottesdon,  Salop.  (2) 
"Ffyne,"  issued  under  Seal  of  the  King's  Bench,  12Lh  May,  32ud  year  of 
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King  Charles  II.,  under  the  old  feudal  system,  relating  to  the  Lordship 
or  Manor  of  Stottesdon,  etc.,  Salop.  Copy  kept  at  the  Record  Office. 
(A  Ffyne,  or  fine,  was  originally  a  final  agreement  between  a  lord  and 
his  vassal  concerning  lands,  rents,  etc).  (3)  £1  Bank  of  England  note. 
Dated  A.D.  1825,  still  good,  but  £1  notes  long  since  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  The  note  bears  the  Chief  Cashier's  autograph,  and  it  is 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Henry  Hare  or  "Bearer."  Notes  now  "  Bearer  " 
only.  (During  the  number  of  years  this  note  has  been  current,  had  the 
£1  been  invested  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest,  it  would  now  amount 
to  over  £50). 

By  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Butt :  Conveyance  of  Messuage  in  Highgate 
from  Sir  Christopher  Milton,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  others  to 
Richd.  Gower,  and  Edw.  and  Eliz.  Gould,  Feb.  20,  1686. 

James  II. 
"  Our  Sovraigne  Lord  James  the  Second  by  the  grace  of 
God  of  England,   Scotland,  France  and  Irelande    King    De- 
fender of  the  Faith." 

By  Mr.  A.  H.  Belcher  :  Wooden  pilloAV,  used  by  natives  all  along 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  Wooden  necklace  frora  East  Africa.  Carved 
tusk. 

By  Mr.  Gilbert  Dalziel :  Collection  of  casts  of  the  "  Poniatowski " 
gems. 

By  Mr.  J.  Shaw  Compton :  Collection  of  photographic  views  of 
Egypt. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Wallis :  Old  advertisements  relating  to  Kilburn 
Wells. 

By  Mr.  E.  H.  Evans  :  Shells  recently  found  in  tunnelling  under  the 
White  Stone  Pond,  about  370  feet  below  the  surface.  Hard  clay  from 
the  Tube  Railway  tunnel,  High  Street,  Hampstead. 

Light  refreshments  were  suppHed  during  the  evening 
and  the  platform  was  tastefully  decorated  with  palms  and 
flowers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  programme,  Mr.  Maurice 
(Vice-President)  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
artistes  for  their  services. 

The  attendance  was  not  quite  as  large  as  usual, 
but  the  guests  spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening  and 
greatly  appreciated  the  excellent  programme  which  had 
been  provided  for  them. 


Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  27TH  February,  1905. 


HE  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  27th  February, 
1905,  in  the  Lecture  Room  at  Stanfield 
House,  High  Street.  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Edward  Bond,  M.P.  (Vice-President),  who  was 
unable  to  leave  the  House  of  Commons,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Ridley  Bax,  F.S.A.  (Vice-President). 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  having  read  the  minutes,  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council  and  balance  sheet,  which,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Vizard, 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Arthur  N.  Butt  (member  of  the  Council)  moved 
the  election  of  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  as  President 
of  the   Society  in   succession   to  Professor  J.  W.  Hales. 

Dr.  Garnett  had,  he  said,  been  president  both  of 
the  Libraries'  Association  and  the  Bibliographical  Society, 
and  was  moreover  a  gentleman  with  great  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  a  man  with  ability  to  absorb  information, 
and  retain  only  that  which  was  of  value. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  George  Potter 
(Highgate),  supported  by  the  Chairman,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  H.  Forster  Morley,  M.A., 
D.Sc.  (Member  of  the  Council),  seconded  by  the  Hon- 
orary Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  J.   Munich,   F.R.Hist.S.), 
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and  supported  by  Councillor  E.  E.  Newton,  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  of  the  Hampstead  Anti- 
quarian and  Historical  Society  tenders  its  most 
sincere  thanks  to  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
F.S.A,,  for  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered 
during  the  period  he  has  occupied  the  office  of  Pres 
ident,  viz.,  from  March,  1901  to  February,  1905." 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  then  re-elected  with  the 
addition  of  Professor  Hales  to  the  list,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Leonard  James,  M.A.,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Edmund 
Bentley. 

Amid  cheers,  Mr.  C.  J.  Munich  was  re-elected  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Councillor  Newton,  in  moving 
this,  said  he  had  never  known  such  an  energetic  secre- 
tary or  one  better  fitted  for  the  post  than  Mr.  Munich. 

Mr.  John  Hayns  seconded,  and  said  they  had  in 
Mr.  Munich  a  most  valuable  secretary,  whom  he  hoped 
they  would  retain  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Munich  having  suitably  thanked  the  meeting, 
the  members  of  the  Council  were  re-elected,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  George  Potter,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Baker,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wallis  to  fill  two  vacancies 
therein  existing. 

Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  who  was  unable  to  be  present 
to  deliver  his  inaugural  presidential  address,  as  he  was 
suffering  from  temporary  lameness  and  was  forbidden  by 
his  doctor  to  leave  the  house,  had  forwarded  his  paper 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary.  The  address  was  entitled  "The 
Local  Antiquarian  Society  as  an  Instrument  of  Cul- 
ture," and  was  read  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  G.  Elliot 
Anstruther. 


Si 

The  subject  of  my  address  is  the  relation  of  antiquarian  societies, 
especially  our  own,  to  Culture,  and  the  incidental  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  they  may  most  efficiently  promote  it.  This  involves  a 
short  preliminary  consideration  of  the  nature  of  culture  itself,  and  of  its 
special  forms  and  special  mission  in  our  own  period. 

In  a  certain  measure,  Culture  conveys  the  same  idea  as  Civilisation. 
Both  denote  gradual  processes,  one  the  ceaseless  operation  of  the  agencies 
by  which  man  is  made  fit  for  civic  life,  and  human  society  and  co-opera- 
tion m  general,  the  other  with  more  reference  to  him  as  the  individual. 
Every  kind  of  culture  tends  to  civilisation,  and  every  department  of 
civilisation  is  a  form  of  culture.  For  convenience  sake,  however,  it  is 
found  well  to  abstract  all  the  more  material  aspects  of  civilisation  from 
the  idea  of  culture,  and  to  confine  the  latter  to  those  influences  which  may 
be  positively  asserted  to  exert  a  directly  refining  effect  upon  the  mind  and 
character.  This  cannot  be  predicated  of  some  among  those  departments 
of  civilisation  which  are  nevertheless  among  the  most  efficient  promoters 
of  culture.  A  wise  law  or  a  useful  invention  is  culture  at  one  remove, 
an  instrument  of  culture  rather  than  culture  itself.  By  thus  restricting 
the  definition  of  culture  to  the  process  of  those  agencies  which  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  and  adorning  human  life,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
ception of  culture  as  something  practically  equivalent  with  refinement, 
not  extending  to  the  absolute  regeneration  of  mankind,  which  requires 
other  and  more  potent  influences,  but  co-operating  with  these,  and  apply- 
ing elements  which  they  do  not  possess  and  with  which  they  could  not 
dispense.  If  we  wish  to  sum  it  up  in  a  phrase  we  may  describe  it  as  the 
antithesis,  not  of  Anarchy,  as  Matthew  Arnold  seemed  to  make  it,  but 
of  Barbarism. 

Barbarism  I  have  no  hesitation  in  indicating  as  the  great  and 
imminent  peril  to  the  intellectual  civilisation  of  our  times.  I  do  not  say 
to  the  material  civilisation,  for  with  this  a  condition  of  barbarism  is  en- 
tirely reconcileable.  Had  Japan  possessed  neither  literary  nor  artistic 
instincts  or  traditions,  nor  any  code  of  morals  and  manners,  she  might 
still  have  adopted  Western  inventions  as  she  has  done  now,  but  she 
would  none  the  less  have  been,  in  the  full  blaze  of  material  prosperity, 
what  she  has  not  been  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years,  a  barbarian 
people.  We  must  not,  then,  identify  barbarism  with  savagery.  At  least 
the  half  of  barbarism  may  be  fairly  defined  as  vulgarity,  and  the  savage 
is  never  vulgar.  Unlike  the  savage,  moreover,  the  barbarian  may  be  in 
a  certain  measure  civilised,  and  still  remain  a  barbarian,  but  he  cannot 
be  in  any  measure  cultured.  It  follows  that  ability  or  inability  to  re- 
ceive culture  is  an  excellent  criterion  as  to  whether  an  individual  or  a 
class  can  be  properly  described  as  barbarian. 

Are  there,  then,  alarming  indications  of  this  criterion  of  barbarian 
inaptness  for  culture  among  large  classes  of  the  community  at  the  present 
day  1    I  speak  not  of  those  whose  social  circumstances  exclude  them 
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from  culture,  but  of  those  whom  no  merely  external  disqualification  de- 
bars from  it.  The  answer,  I  fear,  cannot  be  doubtful.  It  Avould  be 
invidious,  and  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  our  society,  to  enumerate 
particulars  :  but  no  one  can  look  very  far  or  very  deeply  around  him 
without  becoming  aware  that  he  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
unculture.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  lives  in  it.  The  highest  stand- 
ards of  taste  and  feeling  are  as  high  in  the  present  age  as  they  have  ever 
been,  and  those  who  acknowledge  them  live  at  as  high  a  level  as  the  men 
of  any  preceding  epoch.  But  it  is  not  they  who  give  the  age  its  tone, 
or  from  whom  its  general  tendencies  and  probable  issues  can  be  judged 
with  fairness.  This  is  an  age  of  Democracy,  and  the  popularisation  of 
everything  is  the  chief  factor  in  its  development.  Never  till  now  has 
the  million  found  itself  in  this  position,  for  never  till  now  has  the  million 
been  wealthy  and  free  ;  never,  perhaps,  until  now  has  the  million  con- 
ceived that  it  had  much  to  say  to  the  productions  of  art  and  literature. 
Now  it  is  the  universal  patron,  and  is  in  a  position  to  dictate  its  own 
notions  in  art,  literature  and  conduct  as  rules  to  all  except  those  whose 
consciences  are  very  sturdy,  or  whose  private  resources  assure  them  inde- 
pendence. What  was  said  long  ago  of  a  single  branch  of  culture  is  now 
applicable  to  all  :^ 

"  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give  : 
For  they  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live." 

To  a  certain  extent  there  is  nothing  new  in  this.  What  is  new  is 
that,  partly  owing  to  the  improvement  in  its  pecuniary  resources  and 
partly  to  the  general  growth  of  the  commercial  spirit  in  all  classes,  the 
masses  are  now  in  a  position  which  they  have  never  occupied  before, 
that  of  being  able  to  dictate  their  own  ideas  and  give  them  universal 
currency.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  an  anecdote.  The  proprietor  of  a 
widely  circulated  New  Zealand  paper  told  me  that  thinking  that  he 
ought  to  do  more  than  he  was  doing  for  the  guidance  of  his  readers' 
taste  in  the  department  of  fiction,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
novel  by  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson,  but  received  so  many  letters  whose 
style  and  substance  might  be  accurately  conveyed  by  the  injunction 
"Stop  that  rot,"  that  he  speedily  took  refuge  with  a  storyteller  who 
shall  be  nameless. 

The  state  of  the  case  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed  :  the  half  edu- 
cated classes,  heretofore  a  minority  both  as  respected  the  educated  and 
the  uneducated,  are  now  coming  to  be  more  numerous,  more  opulent  and 
more  influential  than  either,  and  it  is  Culture's  problem  to  educate  them. 
She  must  regard  them,  not  with  contempt  or  dislike,  but  as  travellers 
between  nescience  an<l  science  who  have  got  halfway,  and  strive  to  help 
them  over  the  portion  of  the  road  that  remains  to  be  traversed.  Nature 
abhors  immobility  as  she  was  once  thought  to  abhor  a  vacuum.  Thus 
there  is  no  resting  for  them  at  the  halfway  house  :  they  must  go  for- 


wards  or  backwards,  and  if  they  retrograde  their  retrogression  will  exert 
a  pernicious  attraction  on  the  classes  above  them.  Nor  need  we  despair 
of  favourable  results  if  persons  of  culture,  especially  when  banded  to- 
gether in  societies,  will  but  imbibe  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  mis- 
sionary. As  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  so  in  the  worlds  of  thought  and 
art  there  is  a  constant  parallel  and  yet  contradictory  movement,  a  move- 
ment of  elevation  and  a  movement  of  degradation.  One  set  of  agencies 
is  continually  raising,  and  another  as  continually  depressing.  Most 
remarkable  is  the  facility  with  which  fine  language  and  fine  sentiment 
become  degraded  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar  :  and  when  this  is  not  the 
case  the  inevitable  changes  of  speech  and  manners  frequently  render 
them  so  obsolete  as  to  deprive  them  of  vitality,  and  range  them  with 
mere  curiosities. 

Much  and  justly  as  we  admire  the  fine  poetry  and  fine  art  of  i)ast 
ages,  we  shall  never  admire  it  as  it  deserves,  for  it  can  never  be  to  us 
what  it  was  to  its  contemporaries.  We  are  often  inclined  to  think  that 
a  writer  hardly  merited  the  fame  accorded  to  him  by  his  coaevals,  and 
forget  that  they  were  necessarily  better  judges  than  we  can  be,  and  that 
the  fault  is  not  his  or  theirs  but  ours.  Yet,  coincidently  with  this  move- 
ment of  degradation,  one  of  elevation  is  no  less  conspicuous,  bringing  new 
words,  new  thonghts,  new  feelings  to  replace  those  which  have  become 
dim  or  perverted,  and  opening  up  new  avenues  to  genius  which  former 
ages  could  never  have  conceived.  As  these  two  tendencies  are  of  equal 
force,  balanced  against  each  other  like  life  and  death,  or  day  and  night, 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  outcome  of  their  contention  must  be  perfect 
equilibrium.  How,  then,  is  progress  possible  1  Because,  as  the  Greek 
maxim  has  it,  the  Gods'  dice  are  always  loaded.  The  Gods  do  side  with 
that  which  is  essentially  good  against  that  which  is  only  relatively  so, 
and  manage  to  give  their  favourites  just  the  little  pull  which  insures 
success.  In  the  present  instance  the  movement  of  elevation  has  the  pull 
over  the  movement  of  degradation  because  it  is  promoted  by  human 
beings  intelligently  and  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself ;  the  rival  move- 
ment blindly  or  in  subservience  to  some  other  object.  'No  one  strives  to 
degrade  what  is  comely  merely  for  the  degradation's  sake,  though  he 
may  do  so  in  ignorance  or  for  the  sake  of  some  object  of  his  own.  The 
children  of  darkness,  therefore,  are  but  a  blind  force,  ill  matched  with 
the  conscious  activity  of  the  children  of  light,  and  this  it  is  that  makes 
the  scale  incline  ever  so  little  in  the  right  direction.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  indications  of  this  intelligent  activity  is  the  tendency,  almost 
a  growth  of  the  modern  age,  and  in  itself  a  gratifying  proof  of  progress 
beyond  the  times  of  old,  of  men  of  good  will  to  form  themselves  into 
societies,  thus  by  mutual  aid  to  augment  the  pull  which  is  always  pos- 
sessed by  true  culture.  Such  a  Society  is  ours,  a  Society  of  limited 
membership  and  restricted  aims,  but  within  its  sphere  as  much  an  organ- 
ised effort  for  the  promotion  of  culture  as  any  in  the  land,  as  I  hope  to 
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show  by  a  consideration  of  the  objects  to  which  its  energies  have  been 
or  may  be  devoted. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  depict  the  special  vocation  of  a  Society 
like  ours  than  by  an  instance  from  an  ancient  and  imperial  writer,  an 
antiquary  himself,  and  a  great  encourager  and  preserver  of  literature  in  a 
dark  age,  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  preserving  the  history  of  Cycia,  the  heroine  of  Cherson,  a 
Greek  city  in  the  Crimea,  built  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  fortress 
of  Sebastopol.  She,  at  some  uncertain  date  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Porphyrogenitus  (I  have  maintained  elsewhere  that  it  was  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  but  exactness  of  date  is  immaterial  to  our  subject)  had  en- 
titled herself  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  her  countrymen  by  delivering 
them  from  a  great  danger,  in  pursuance  of  which  exploit  she  became  a 
widow.  Nay,  she  not  only  submitted  to  the  lot  of  widowhood,  but  con- 
stituted herself  a  widow  by  her  own  act  and  deed,  abolishing  her  husband, 
a  foreign  prince  Avho  had  surreptitiously  introduced  foreign  soldiers  into 
the  city,  designing  to  betray  it  to  an  enemy.  The  people  of  Cherson 
evinced  their  gratitude  by  a  monument  which  was  still  standing  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  who  informs  us  that  even  then  if  any  citizen  of 
Cherson  desired  to  prove  himself  a  gentleman  and  man  of  true  refinement 
(kalo-kagathos)  he  would  proceed  to  this  monument  and  remove  the 
rubbish  which  Oriental  carelessness  allowed  to  accumulate  round  the 
base,  and  re-cut  the  inscription  if  necessary,  and  otherwise  comport 
himself  in  the  manner  that  would  have  befitted  a  member  of  the 
Cherson  Antiquarian  Society,  had  such  existed.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  monument  might  have  been  standing  now,  for  the  ruins  of 
Cherson,  though  no  doubt  rather  belonging  to  the  mediaeval  than  to 
the  classical  period,  existed  in  a  surprising  state  of  preservation  to  the 
time  of  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Second,  when  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  wanton  mischief  of  Russian  sailors  who  opened  fire  upon  them 
as  if  they  had  been  so  many  North  Sea  fishing  boats. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  Chersonian  patriot,  tenderly 
removing  soil  and  weeds  from  the  base  of  the  statue  of  his  city's  ancient 
benefactress,  and  feeling  that  by  so  doing  he  is  establishing  his  claim  to 
be  enrolled  among  men  of  culture,  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of 
the  modern  archaeological  Society  aiming  at  the  discovery,  the  preserva- 
tion, and  the  interpretation  of  the  records  of  the  past.  Among  the 
clearest  distinctions  which  it  is  possible  to  establish  between  culture  and 
barbarism,  is  their  respective  appreciation  of  the  material  value  of  ob- 
jects. To  this.  Culture  is  indiff'erent ;  the  moral,  spiritual,  or  aesthetic 
worth  of  a  thing  alone  concern  it :  while  Barbarism  is  impressed  by  the 
pecuniary  aspect ;  just  as,  when  Etty's  pictures  were  exhibited,  his  ad- 
miring countrymen  travelled  up  from  Yorkshire  to  see  them,  not  for 
their  artistic  merit,  but  for  the  sums  of  money  they  were  credibly  asserted 
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to  have  brought.  And  of  all  the  soldiers  in  the  army  of  culture,  the  an- 
tiquary is  perhaps  brought  into  the  sharpest  collision  with  the  barbarian, 
for  with  him,  regarded  as  an  antiquary  merely,  the  one  indispensable 
condition  of  his  admiration  of  anything  is  that  it  should  be  old ;  and  age 
is  the  attribute  which  the  barbarian  holds  most  in  abomination.  It  is 
really  very  surprising  to  gather  from  the  conversation  of  uncultivated 
people  how  repugnant  the  idea  of  antiquity  is  to  them.  Except  in  the 
case  of  old  plate,  old  wine  and  the  like,  whose  money  value  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  is  enhanced  in  the  ratio  of  their  antiquity,  and  such  an  excep- 
tional instance  as  old  friends,  the  mere  circumstance  of  an  object's 
antiquity  seems  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  Pull  down  the  old  mansion, 
restore  the  old  church,  cut  down  tlie  old  tree.  Prove  a  thing  to  be  old, 
and  it  runs  great  risk  of  being  destroyed  without  further  examination. 
What  masses  of  old  papers,  frequently  containing  documentary  informa- 
tion of  the  highest  value,  have  perished  unread  !  I  have  heard  myself 
of  a  country  squire,  the  inheritor  of  an  historic  mansion,  who,  finding 
his  repositories  encumbered  with  papers,  conceived  that  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  destroying  those  which  were  as  old  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  and,  selecting  some  parcels  undeniably  of  that  primaeval  period, 
burned  away  merrily  until,  looking  down  by  accident,  his  eye  fell  upon 
an  autograph  of  Charles  the  First,  when  he  reconsidered  his  position  so 
far  as  to  luck  the  remainder  up  again ;  but  no  one  knows  what  he  may 
have  destroyed,  or  what  he  may  have  retained.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
surest  marks  of  culture  to  love  an  old  parchment  as  an  old  parchment 
without  requiring  the  signature  of  Charles  the  First  to  commend  it  to 
the  affection.  Hence  I  always  maintain  that  our  American  kindred,  so 
honourably  distinguished  by  their  interest  in  our  ancient  cathedrals,  are 
a  cultured  people,  notwithstanding  their  corners  in  pork.  Think  what 
graces  the  love  of  antiquity  demands,  reverence,  tender  care  for  the  fee- 
ble, the  historic  sense,  the  negation  of  mere  utilitarianism,  perception  of 
the  picturesque.  If  we  have  these,  and  as  antiquaries  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  them  all,  we  may  feel  ourselves  on  a  par  with  those  Chersonian 
gentlemen  upon  whom  Chersonian  public  opinion  imposed  the  ordeal  of 
vindicating  their  claim  to  true  culture  ;  that  in  this  place  we  should  have 
personally  demonstrated  the  verity  of  Clough's  dictum  that 

"Scrubbing  requires  for  true  grace  but  frank  and  artistic  handling," 
and  have  equally  with  them  established  our  title  to  the  appellation  of 
halolagathoi. 

The  opposition  to  antiquarian  zeal  does  not  solely  proceed  from  the 
Barbarians.  There  is  a  school  of  aesthetic  pretensions  which  the  anti. 
quary  must  repress.  This  is  the  school  which  in  a  work  of  art,  and 
more  especially  of  architecture,  regards  nothing  but  beauty  real  or  sup- 
posed, and  is  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  anything  which  does  not 
conform  to  its  own  standard  of  taste.  I  need  not  point  out  that  this  is 
a  very  shallow  view,     If  ancient  structures  c^n  satisfy  the  sesthetic  sen- 
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timent,  and  serve  as  models  for  succeeding  generations,  so  much,  very 
much,  the  better ;  but  this  is  not  their  primary  plea  for  preservation. 
This  claim  rests  upon  their  intimate  connection  with  humanity,  upon 
their  character  as  fragments  of  the  great  history  of  mankind,  not  in- 
scribed on  paper  or  incised  on  rock,  with  which  the  works  of  man,  in 
most  cases  without  direct  historical  intention,  have  covered  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  such  a  record  ;  it  has  probably 
no  claim  to  artistic  beauty,  but  what  a  tale  it  tells  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  empire  at  the  period  of  its  erection  !  the  strength  that 
could  carry  such  a  rampart  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  hill  and  down  dale  : 
the  weakness  that  required  such  a  defence  against  roving  Tartars.  There 
are  probably  few  edifices  anywhere  with  slighter  claims  on  aesthetic 
grounds  than  the  enigmatical  structures  recently  discovered  in  Rhodesia  : 
bnt  when  it  is  remarked  that  the  oldest  are  exceedingly  massive,  and  the 
more  recent  of  comparatively  slight  construction,  we  read  without  aid 
from  inscriptions  (for  these  mysterious  people,  like  Sir  John  Moore's 
comrades,  "carved  not  a  line")  the  story  of  the  colonists' victory  over 
the  aboriginal  barbarism,  and  the  safety  of  his  dwelling  place,  where  he 
had  at  one  time  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  This  is  a  human  interest, 
deeper  and  more  salutary  than  the  gratification  of  the  aesthetic  percep- 
tions. It  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  special  function  of  the  antiquary 
to  put  forward  those  aspects  of  the  beautiful  wliich  mere  sestheticism  in 
comparison  neglects,  aspects  not  of  the  material  but  of  the  morally 
beautiful. 

What  fearful  spoliation  would  have  been  averted,  what  innumerable 
ancient  monuments  of  beauty  and  interest  would  have  been  preserved, 
if  the  antiquarian  spirit  had  prevailed  throughout  the  ages  !  Unfortu- 
nately, until  a  recent  date,  its  infiuence  has  been  of  the  slightest.  At 
quite  an  early  period  we  find  Egyptian  monarchs  pillaging  the  shrines 
and  palaces  of  their  predecessors  :  Constantine  tears  reliefs  from  the 
triumphal  arches  of  previous  emperors  to  adorn  his  own  :  the  edifices  of 
Ancient  Rome  have  been  the  general  quarry  not  merely  in  the  mediaeval 
period  but  in  the  Renaissance.  Xot  very  long  ago  I  read  somcAvhere  an 
eulogium  upon  those  who  in  Renaissance  times  had  plundered  antiquity 
to  build  the  Farnese  palace  and  other  notable  edifices.  This  brings  the 
question  to  a  point.  The  idea  in  the  writer's  mind  clearly  was  that  the 
ancient  remains  lost  in  their  ruinous  condition  much  of  their  aesthetic 
eftect,  and  that  it  was  a  good  deed  to  rescue  them  from  their  abandon- 
ment and  incorporate  them  once  again  in  noble  and  imposing  structures. 
This  entirely  ignores  the  first  element  in  grandeur,  the  moral  element. 
Standing  where  they  originally  stood,  the  remains  speak  eloquently  of 
the  Cfesar  or  the  consul  who  placed  them  there,  but  all  the  charm  of  as- 
sociation is  destroyed  when  they  are  associated  with  another  person,  and 
mingled  heterogeneously  with  the  works  of  another  age.  The  Coliseum 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  theatres  of  such  depredations.     "  Quod 
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non  fecerunt  Barbari,  hie  fecerunt  Barberini."  Recall  Byron's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight,  even  in  its  dilapidated  condition, 
and  ask  whether  it  could 

Become  religion  and  the  heart  run  over 
With  silent  memories  of  the  great  of  old, 
The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  Avho  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns  ; — 

if  it  was  built  up  into  a  number  of  modern  palaces,  however  magnificent. 
The  idea  reminds  me  of  the  reasoning  of  a  Spanish  librarian,  by  virtue 
of  which  M.  Pinto,  of  Paris,  acquired  an  inestimable  original  manuscript, 
of  or  at  least  relating  to  Columbus,  for  the  cost  of  copying  the  same. 
The  manuscript  being  at  Seville,  a  transcriber  was  sent  to  copy  it. 
"When  his  task  was  completed,  he  showed  his  transcript  and  the  original 
to  the  librarian,  and  gravely  asked  him  which  he  would  rather  keep. 
The  librarian,  perceiving  that  the  copy  was  very  legible  and  the  manu- 
script very  much  the  reverse,  replied,  the  transcript,  decidedly.  So  the 
copyist  carried  the  original  off  to  Paris,  and  Spain  lost  a  national  heir- 
loom. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  small  society  like  ours,  must,  from  the  point 
of  view  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate,  exist  rather  as  a 
witness  for  culture  than  as  its  efficient  champion.  A  society  of  kindred 
aims,  of  which  many  of  us  are,  doubtless,  members,  has  had  recently  a 
sharp  lesson  to  this  effect.  The  Hampstead  Heath  Preservation  Society 
wished  to  go  before  Parliament  in  opposition  to  a  railway  bill,  but  was 
informed  that  it  had  no  locus  stmvdi.  Could  it  have  shown  that  the  rail- 
way proposals  would  have  damaged  it  pecuniarily  to  the  amount  of  six 
and  eightpence,  it  Avould,  I  suppose,  have  had  its  pou  sto,  and  might 
have  approved  itself  a  second  Archimides.  But,  as  the  question,  so  far 
as  concerned  it,  was  merely  one  of  national  beauty,  of  green  sward  versus 
withered  waste,  it  had  no  locus  at  all.  Neither  shall  we  in  similar  cases, 
but  though  we  cannot  effect  much  as  an  incorporated  body,  we  can  effect 
something  privatel}'',  and  it  is  one  great  benefit  of  enrolment  in  a  society, 
that  such  enrolment  brings  a  man's  duties  to  his  mind,  and  stimulates 
him  to  fulfil  them  as  best  he  can,  independently  of  the  particular 
machinery  of  the  society  in  question.  Nor  need  I  remind  you  that  vigi- 
lance is  particularly  needful  in  Hampstead,  if  only  because  we  have 
something  still  to  lose.  There  are  still  old  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  old 
trees  to  be  felled,  open  spaces  to  be  covered  with  flats,  views  to  be  inter- 
cepted, pretty  houses  and  pleasant  gardens  to  be  obliterated  on  some 
specious  plea  of  public  utility.  Hampstead  is  but  a  little  corner  of  the 
vineyard  but  it  is  a  valuable  one.  The  tide  of  devastation  rises  fast ;  and, 
to  be  perfectly  candid,  not  entirely  without  warrant.  We  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  Tennyson's  saying : — 

"  A  lie  that  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  killed  outright : 
But  a  lie  that  is  half  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight," 
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Old  houses,  we  must  own,  will  not  stand  for  ever ;  insanitary  cottages 
must  be  cleared  away  ;  one  only  wishes  they  were  not  so  frequently  re- 
placed Vy  ugliness.  It  is  but  rarely  that  a  society  like  ours  could  inter- 
fere with  effect  in  similar  instances ;  cases,  however,  are  conceivable  in 
which  a  protest  might  be  serviceable,  and  would  at  all  events  have  a  value 
as  soothing  the  corporate  conscience  by  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  per- 
formed, though  performed  in  vain,  and  by  giving  the  protesting  body  with 
the  public  the  locus  standi  denied  it  by  Parliament.  Occasions,  however, 
may  Avell  arise  when  action  might  seem  imperative.  Modern  architecture, 
of  course,  is  beyond  our  province,  We  could  not,  as  a  society,  for  ex- 
ample, say  anything  in  deprecation  of  a  proposal  to  replace  our  Town 
Hall  by  an  inferior  structure  ;  but  the  houses  in  Church  Row  are  suffi- 
ciently antique  to  come  within  our  sphere,  and  should  any  attempt  be 
made  at  a  further  desecration  of  that  picturesque  avenue,  I  trust  that  we 
should  relieve  our  feeli  ngs  by  "  speaking  loud  " ;  impotent  as  we  might 
be  to  "rail  the  seal  from  off  the  bond."  Even  ineffectual  protests  gradu- 
ally conduce  to  the  formation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion.  There  are  other 
questions  on  which  the  taste  and  information  possessed  by  special  mem- 
bers of  the  society  might  be  invoked  with  advantage  :  as,  for  example, 
should  the  proposal  to  alter  the  Georgian  features  of  the  Parish  Church 
ever  be  mooted  again.  Here  aesthetic  and  historical  considerations  would 
come  into  conflict ;  and  to  inform  the  public  with  authority  that  every 
building  ought  to  manifest  the  date  at  which  it  was  erected,  and  that 
much  of  its  worth  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  it  is  a  mirror  of 
the  feeling  of  that  period,  would  be  to  place  the  subject,  for  many,  in  an 
entirely  novel  light  One  more  illustration  of  even  greater  moment. 
Among  Hampstead  and  Highgate  intellectual  claims  to  distinction  the 
chief  is  to  have  been  the  residence  of  two  of  the  greatest  English  poets, 
whose  dAvelling  places  endure  to  this  day.  Coleridge's  house  at  High- 
gate  is,  I  hope,  safe  ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  lease  of  the  house 
inhabited  by  Keats  near  tlie  corner  of  John  Street  may  yet  have  to  run. 
But  building  is  making  alarmiog  progress  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
time  clearly  must  come  when  Hampstead  must  resolve  either  to  acquire 
the  property  for  the  community,  or  to  resign  one  of  her  chief  distinc- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  literature.  Here  our  Society  might  aid 
to  guide  public  opinion  into  the  right  path,  and  other  opportunities  will 
arise  for  inculcating  the  maxim  of  Goethe,  which  (construing  the  term 
"  beautiful "  in  its  widest  sense)  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  societies 
like  ours  :  "  We  should  encourage  the  Beautiful,  for  the  Useful  en- 
courages itself." 

I  am,  of  course,  Avell  aware  that  opportunities  for  usefulness  of  this 
public  and  conspicuous  nature  must  be  infrequent,  and  that  they  must 
be  used  when  they  do  occur  with  caution  and  moderation,  and  due  con- 
sideration of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  may  exist  among  ourselves. 
Upon  one  question,  however,  where  we  were  practically  unanimous — 
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the  proposal  to  erect  a  Board  School  in  Well  Walk— our  voice  was 
raised,  to  our  credit,  and  perhaps  with  some  influence  upon  the  ultimate 
decision.  But,  in  the  main,  our  business  will  always  be  that  of  other 
learned  societies,  the  reading  and  publication  of  papers  upon  the  society's 
special  object ;  in  our  case,  our  local  antiquities.  In  one  respect  it  has 
been  found  advisable  to  deviate  from  the  usual  practice  of  societies. 
Favoured  as  we  are  by  the  residence  among  us  of  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  high  attainments,  interested  in  antiquarian  pursuits  as 
persons  of  culture  but  hardly  to  be  called  antiquaries,  it  has  been 
profitable  as  well  as  agreeable  to  encourage  the  contributions  occasionally 
tendered  by  them  upon  subjects  not  strictly  of  a  local  or  antiquarian 
nature.  I  may  instance  two  by  gentlemen  who  have  entitled  us  to  affirm 
that  we  have  heard  and  published  papers  from  two  of  tlie  men  in 
England  best  qualified  to  impart  information  on  their  respective  subjects, 
Dr.  Danford  Thomas  treating  of  Coroners,  and  ]\lr.  Budgett  Meakin  of 
Morocco— a  subject,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  remote  from  Hampstead  as  at 
first  sight  it  appears,  for  the  Heath  has  much  affinity  with  tlie  Moor. 
But  such  instances  are  excej^tional.  The  roll  of  our  papers  in  tlie  last 
three  volumes  published  includes  communications  on  subjects  so  in- 
contestably  interesting  to  Hampstead  as  manorial  rights  and  copyhold ; 
on  distinguished  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  ;  upon  its  literary  associa- 
tions in  particular ;  upon  special  episodes  which  connect  it  with  Johnson 
and  with  Dickens ;  upon  Akenside  and  Dyson  at  Golder's  Hill ;  upon 
the  interesting  Roman  Catholic  congregation  among  us,  a  memorial  of 
the  French  Revr)lution  ;  upon  the  adjacent  eminence  of  Primrc^e  Hill ; 
and  upon  Hampstead  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Nor, 
although  the  subject  is  not  immediately  connected  with  our  district,  can 
I  omit  the  luminous  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  character  and 
actions  of  Alfred  the  Great,  which  my  predecessor  offered  at  his  in- 
augural discourse.  I  cannot,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  feel  otherwise  than 
deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  which  you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  to 
fill  the  place  lately  occupied  by  so  eminent  an  incumbent  as  Professor 
Hales.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legitimate  satisfaction  which  this  has 
brought  me  is  tempered  by  the  sincerest  regret  that  impaired  health  has 
prevented  Professor  Hales  from  continuing  to  hold  the  position  wliich 
he  has  filled  so  worthily.  Nor  am  I  exempt  from  regrets  on  my  own 
account — 

"  Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid." 

It  is  a  serious  mortification  to  me  that  the  continuance  of  the 
indisposition  which  lately  prevented  my  joining  in  your  social  gathering, 
now  disables  me  from  delivering  my  address  in  person — a  duty  from 
which  there  could  be  no  exemption  but  for  the  comjjulsion  of  absolute 
necessity.     Of  such  a  necessity  in  my  own  case  I  am  assured  by  the 
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oracles  of  ^sculapius  :  but  I  do  feel  the  temporary  disability  most 
vexatious  and  most  inopportune.  I  know  that  I  may  rely  upon  the 
kindness  of  the  gentleman  enlisted  by  our  indefatigable  Secretary  to  read 
ray  address  in  my  place,  and  upon  your  forbearance  towards  the  defects 
of  a  composition  produced  under  such  obvious  disadvantages.  Most 
conscious  am  I  of  its  imperfections,  and  of  its  author's ;  but  to  enlarge 
further  on  this  theme  would  argue  distrust  of  your  indulgence,  which  I 
know  I  shall  continually  need,  but  which  I  am  equally  certain  will 
always  be  accorded  to  me. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  H.  Forster  Morley,  seconded 
by  Councillor  E.  E.  Newton,  and  supported  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Potter  and  Arthur  N.  Butt,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  Garnett  for  his  paper  and  to  Mr. 
Anstruther  for  having  read  it. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Elliot 
Anstruther,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Shaw  Crompton,  R.I. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  27TH  March,   1905. 


N  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  the  27th  March,  1905,  at  the 
Hampstead  Subscription  Library,  Stanfield 
House,  when  Mr.  Arthur  N.Butt.F.R.Hist.S., 
(member  of  the  Council),  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev. 
Brooke  Deedes,  M.A.,  (Vicar  of  Hampstead),  presided 
over  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends. 
The  minutes  of  the  seventh  Annual  Meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich, 
F.R.  Hist.S.,  the  Hon,  Secretary,  read  the  following 
paper  entitled  "  Kilburn  Priory." 


When  I  had  the  honour  of  originating  this  Society  in  1897,  I  was 
told  by  several  people  that  "within  a  couple  of  years  we  should  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  subjects  appertaining  to  Hampstead  and  its  neiglibour- 
hood.  We  are  now  in  the  eighth  year  of  our  existence,  and  we  have 
not  yet  exhausted  Hampstead  proper,  nor  have  we  had  papers  given  to 
us  dealing  witli  Belsize  House,  Kilburn  Wells  and  Kilburn  Priorv, 
Cricklewood,  and  Highgate,  all  of  which  rightly  come  within  the  S'.'ope 
of  our  work.  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  supply  the  deficiency  as  regards 
Kilburn  Priory,  leaving  to  other  members  of  the  Society  the  task  of 
taking  up  in  due  course  the  various  places  to  which  I  have  referred, 

Kilburn  Priory  was  the  only  religious  house  or  monastic  establish- 
ment which  existed  in  Hampstead,  for  we  may  rightly  include  Kilburn 
in  Hampstead,  in  pre-Reformation  times.  Its  memories  would  appear  to 
have  been  preserved  in  the  names  of  Kilburn  Priory,  Abbey,  Abbot's, 
and  Priory  Roads,  though  of  course,  no  Abbey  ever  existed  here.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  names  of  Abbey  and  Abbot  were  given  to 
recall  the  connection  of  Kilburn  with  Westminster  Abbey,  from  which 
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the  Priory  depended  as  it  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Order.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  greater  part  of  this  district  belonged  to  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  at  Westminster,  the  Abbot  and  monks  thereof  having  the  charge 
of  Hendon  Church,  and  having  to  supply  a  priest  to  serve  the  Chapel  at 
Hanipstead. 

The  name  of  Kilburn  comes  from  the  river  or  stream  variously 
called  Kyllhourne,  Keylhourne,  or  K^dleJmrne,  which  took  its  rise  near 
West  End,  Hampstead,  ran  through  Kilburn  and  Bayswater,  ultimately 
reaching  the  Thames  by  way  of  the  Serpentine.  The  name  is  probably 
of  Saxon  origin,  Kyle  meaning  cold,  and  hcnirn,  water,  the  name  Kyl- 
bourne  thus  signifying  cold  water.  The  river  can,  however,  no  longer 
be  seen,  for  it  has  been  arched  over  and  utilized  as  a  sewer. 

It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  where  Kilburn  now  stands, 
there  was  a  dense  forest,  in  which  a  hermit  named  Godwyn,  desiring  to 
separate  himself  from  the  world  and  its  cares,  built  a  cell  or  hermitage 
at  Ctmehurn.  Becoming  tired  of  his  solitude,  Godwyn  made  over  his 
hermitage  and  land  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  This  Abbot,  named 
Herbert,  with  the  consent  of  the  Prior  Osbert  de  Clare,  and  of  the 
whole  monastery,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
handed  it  to  three  nuns  named  respectively  Emma,  Gunilda,  and 
Christina,  who  had  formerly  been  maids  of  honour  to  Queen  Matilda, 
wife  of  Henry  I.  The  bishop  referred  to  was  Gilbert  Universalis,  and 
as  he  was  appointed  in  1128,  and  died  in  1134,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
foundation  of  Kilburn  Priory  must  have  occurred  during  his  episcopate. 
The  three  good  ladies  mentioned,  converted  the  hermitage  into  a  convent 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  Godwyn  was  appointed  Chaplain  and 
Warden  for  life. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  some  details  concerning  the 
Benedictine  Order  to  which  the  convent  at  Kilburn  belonged.  The 
Order  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  by  St. 
Benedict,  the  Patriarch  of  Western  Monasticism,  who  established  him- 
self first  at  Subiaco,  and  then  at  Monte  Cassino  in  the  year  529.  "  The 
design  of  his  code  was,"  says  Abbot  Gasquet  in  his  "  English  Monastic 
Life"  (page  213),  "like  every  other  rule  of  regular  life,  to  enable  men 
to  reach  the  higher  Christian  ideals  by  the  helps  afforded  them  in  a 
well-regulated  monastery."  Further  on  in  the  same  work,  Dr.  Gasquet 
says  "  When  St.  Benedict  wrote  his  Eule,  with  full  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, both  of  the  systems  then  in  vogue  and  of  the  existing  need  of 
some  re-constitution,  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  restore 
the  lapsed  practices  of  primitive  asceticism,  or  insist  upon  any  very  diff- 
erent scheme  of  regular  discipline.  On  the  contrary  '  he  deliberately 
turned  his  back  on  the  austerities  that  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
chief  means  of  attaining  the  spiritual  end  of  the  monastic  life.'  .  .  .  The 
most  cursory  comparison  between  this  new  Kule  and  those  which  pre- 
viously existed,  will  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  St.  Benedict's  legis- 


lation  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  in  regard  to  every  detail 
of  the  monastic  life."* 

The  Benedictine  Kule,  within  a  very  short  time  of  the  death  of  its 
founder,  St.  Benedict,  in  the  year  543,  became  the  recognised  form  of 
"Western  monastic  life.  The  Order  was  introduced  into  England  with 
the  coming  of  St.  Augustine,  a.d.  597.  This  monk,  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  time  of  his  selection  by 
the  Pope,  Gregory  the  Great,  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  Christ- 
ianity, was  prior  of  the  Benedictine  IVlonastery  of  St.  Andrew  on  the 
Coelian  Hill  in  Rome.  With  his  forty  companions  he  established  the 
Benedictine  Order  in  this  country,  and  it  became  in  due  course,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  possessions  and  privileges,  as  well  as  its  seniority,  the  premier 
religious  order  in  England. 

The  daily  life  in  a  monastery  began,  as  a  rule,  with  matins  at  mid- 
night, and  ended  Avith  compline  at  7  in  tlie  winter  evenings  and  8  in  the 
summer.  Divine  Office  was  said  or  sung  at  the  proper  times  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  chief  working  hours,  including  a  period  for  re- 
creation and  outdoor  exercise,  were  between  12  o'clock  and  5  in  winter, 
and  1  o'clock  and  6  in  summer.  During  these  five  hours  the  chief 
business  and  work  of  the  house  was  carried  out.  In  some  of  the  monas- 
teries and  convents  the  hours  might  have  differed  a  little  according  to 
local  requirements.  Dr.  Gasquet  says,  "  Whilst  the  morning  of  each 
monastic  day  was  devoted  mainly  to  prayer  and  the  church  services, 
the  afternoon  was  fully  occupied  in  many  and  various  labours,  and  in 
the  general  administration  of  the  monastery.  Of  course,  manual  labour, 
that  is,  the  working  in  the  gardens,  or  fields,  or  workshops  of  the  estab- 
lishment, always  occupied  at  least  a  part  of  the  working  hours  of  every 
monastery  and  frequently  a  large  part.  This  manual  labour  was  neces- 
sary for  health  and  exercise,  and  it  was  insisted  upon  in  all  monastic 
codes,  not  so  much  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  a  means  to  avoid  idleness,  and 
to  strengthen  the  constitution  of  individuals  by  regular  and  systematic 
corporal  exercises.  The  work  of  a  labourer  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
was  never  looked  upon  as  derogatory  to  the  monastic  profession:  and  St. 
Benedict  expressly  tells  his  followers  that  they  are  to  look  upon  them- 
selves 'as  true  monks,  when  they  have  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands.' "  t 

I  have  quoted  the  foregoing  extracts  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  life 
led  in  the  religious  houses,  which  applied  equally  tij  the  Kilburn  nuns, 
for  Abbot  Gasquet,  the  present  head  of  the  Benedictine  Order  in  Eng- 
land, who  is  an  acknoAvledged  authority  on  all  mediaeval  monastic 
matters,  says  :  "  Of  course,  so  far  as  the  usual  customs  of  cloister  life  are 
concerned,  what  has  been  already   said  of  the  monastic  life  generally 
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applies  to  nuns,  with  certain  necessary  reservations,  as  well  as  to  monks 
and  canons."  * 

When  Godwyn,  the  chaplain,  died,  a  dispute  took  place  between 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  Convent,  but  the  matter  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Abbot,  on  the  ground  that,  from  its  foundation,  the  "  Cell  of  Kele- 
burn  "  had  belonged  to  the  Abbey.  Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Roger  Nigel, 
Bishop  of  London,  the  dispute  was  re-commenced,  but  it  was  finally 
settled  by  a  compromise  in  1231  between  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  under  which  the  Ahhot  j)resented 
the  chaplain  and  the  Bishop  admitted  him.  Further  the  Bishop  had  ec- 
clesiastical authority  over  the  Convent,  consecrated  the  nuns,  and  ap- 
pointed the  Superior  or  Prioress,  who  should  be  under  obedience  to  the 
Bishop,  saving  in  all  things  the  canonical  reverence  and  subjection  which 
she  owed,  of  old,  to  the  Abbot.  It  must  be  noticed  that  whilst  mention 
is  made  of  the  Prioress,  and  the  Priory  is  referred  to  as  a  "Cell,"  nothing 
is  ever  said  of  an  Abbey  being  situated  at  Kilburn.  This  is  further  borne 
-out  by  the  fact  that  in  1225,  Pope  HonoriusIII.  issued  a  Bull  confirming 
to  the  monks  of  Westminster  Abbey  their  rights  in  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  "  Cell  of  Kyleburn,"!  whilst  a  rescript  dealing  with  the  Cell  of 
"Kylleborn"  was  issued  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1229,|  both  of  which 
documents  are  to  be  found  among  the  Cottonian  MSS. 

The  church  erected  in  connection  with  the  Priory  was  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  property  seems  to  have  been  added  to,  from 
time  to  time,  by  different  abbots  and  benefactors  in  return  for  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  the  brethren  who  had  belonged  to  Westminster  or  Feschamp. 
Soon  after  the  dedication  of  the  church,  Abbot  Herbert  gave  the  nuna 
an  estate  called  Gara,  in  the  Manor  of  Knightsbridge,  supposed  to  be  at 
the  spot  called  Kensington  Gore,  "  for  the  souls  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  founder  of  the  Church  of  Westminster,  and  of  all  the  brethren 
and  benefactors."  They  also  received  gifts  of  food  and  wine  ;  for  in- 
stance, Abbot  Gervase,  who  succeeded  Abbot  Herbert,  gave  them  a 
carrody,  which  had  formerly  been  held  by  Ailmer  the  hermit,  consisting 
of  bread,  wine,  mead,  and  a  pittance  or  small  allowance  of  meat,  while 
Abbot  Gilbert,  who  died  in  1114,  gave  them  a  carrody  consisting  of 
"coquina"  and  one  of  "  clareto."  Abbot  Walter,  who  died  in  1191,  as- 
signed the  Manor  of  Paddington  to  the  almoner  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  hospitality  at  the  celebration  of  his  anniver- 
sary and  on  the  festival  of  S.S.  Cosmas  and  Damian.  He  appointed 
that  on  this  day,  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  nuns  of  Kilburn  both 
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of  bread  and  wine,  and  that  they  should  not  lose  their  ordinary  allowance 
because  of  this  extraordinary  one.* 

Abbot  Gervase  confirmed  the  nuns  in  the  possession  of  their  land  at 
Knightsbridge ;  and  his  successor,  Abbot  Lawrence,  confirmed  the  grants 
of  his  predecessors,  Herbert  and  Gervase.  They  also  came  into  lands 
situate  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Tottenham  and  Hendon.  The  manor  or  manor 
farm  of  Wembly  or  Wymbley  in  the  parish  of  Harrow,  appears  to  have 
belonged  also  to  Kilburn  Priory.  In  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  some  land  in  Kent,  consisting  of  one  acre,  with  its  appur- 
tenances, situate  in  the  Parish  of  Codam  (now  Cudham),  was  assigned  by 
Thomas  de  Walton,  Clerk,  and  William  Topcliflfe,  to  the  Prioress  and 
Convent  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  Mass  daily  in 
their  Church  for  the  welfare  of  King  Edward,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
afterwards  for  his  soul,  and  iov  the  soul  of  Simon  Langham,  formerly 
Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed.  The  church  of  Cudham  was,  in  consequence,  appropriated  to 
the  Kilburn  Priory  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  June  1377,  the 
petition  relating  thereto,  setting  forth  that  the  convent  was  much  de- 
cayed in  its  rents  and  profits,  and  from  its  situation  near  a  much- 
frequented  highway,  inevitably  exposed  to  the  burthen  of  affording 
hospitality  to  a  large  concourse  of  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  continually 
passing  on  the  road.f 

Nevertheless,  with  all  these  additions,  the  good  Sisters  never  be- 
came wealthy,  and  they  were  exempt  from  payment  of  taxes  during  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  because  of  the  burdens  thrown  upon  them  of  re- 
lieving many  poor  wayfarers  and  pilgrims  on  the  road  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Alban's.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  they  Avere  also  acquitted, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Priory,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  from  the 
payment  of  all  tenths,  subsidies  and  taxations,  either  temporal  or  ecclesi- 
astical. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Priory  was  situated  near  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  celebrated  Abbey,  dedicated  to  the  Protomartyr 
of  England,  and  as  there  were  practically  in  those  days  no  inns  or  hostels 
on  that  high  road,  which  is  now  so  crowded  with  vehicular  and  pedes- 
trian traflic,  the  hospitality  of  the  good  nuns  was  largely  called  upon. 
Hospitality  was  part  of  the  law  of  monastic  life.  Abbot  Gasquet  says  : 
"  The  whole  principle  of  religious  hospitality,  as  practised  in  a  mediaeval 
monastery,  is  really  summed  up  in  the  words  of  St.  Benedict's  Rule  : 
Hospites  tanquam  Christiis  suscipiantur — Guests  are  to  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  Christ  Himself. "| 

There  were  in  those  pre-Reformation  days  no  state  workhouses  or 
asylums  for  the  poor,  hence  recourse  had  to  be  made  to  the  monasteries 
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and  religious  houses,  where  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  were  assured  of  food 
and  rest.  Perhaps  it  was  to  enable  the  good  nuns  to  meet  the  constant 
demands  upon  their  hospitality,  that  gifts  of  food  and  wine  were  made  to 
them.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  donations  of  bread  and 
wine  made  to  the  Priory  on  each  anniversary  of  the  gift  by  Abbot  Walter 
of  Paddington  Manor  to  Westminster  Abbey,  was  unfortunately,  after 
some  time  discontinued,  owing  to  retrenchment  being  the  order  of  the 
day  at  Westminster. 

As  an  instance  of  the  hospitality  of  monasteries,  Park  quotes  that 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Spittle,  situate  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
where,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  the  visitors  found  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  beds  for  the  reception  of  sick  persons  and  travellers. 
The  following  comment  by  him  is  certainly  interesting :  "  A  group  of 
bedesmen,  waiting  under  the  massy  gateway  of  a  magnificent  monastery 
for  the  daily  contribution  of  food  and  alms,  was  a  more  picturesque  ob- 
ject than  a  set  of  discontented  paupers,  clamouring  round  the  entrance  of 
a  parish  workhouse."* 

But  with  all  the  gifts  and  benefactions  I  have  quoted,  the  nunnery 
seems  to  have  always  been  very  poor,  and  we  read  that  so  bad  had 
matters  become,  that  in  1377  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  distress 
was  held  by  the  direction  of  the  then  Bishop  of  London. 

But  little  information  can  be  obtained  concerning  the  simple,  hard, 
yet  happy  lives  led  by  the  nuns  in  their  cloistered  homes,  and  of  the 
ample  charity  they  dispensed  to  all  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Dr.  Gasquet  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Nuns,"  in  his  "English  Monastic 
Life,"  laments  the  scantiness  of  information  regarding  the  inner  life  of 
the  religious  houses  for  women.  Yet  he  is  able  to  give  us  a  record  of  the 
unblemished  life  and  good  deeds  of  Euphemia,  abbess  of  the  Benedictine 
nunnery  of  Wherwell  in  Hampshire,  from  1226  to  1257.  We  know  that 
the  Kilburn  nuns  were  impoverished  by  the  demands  upon  their  hospi- 
tality, which  thus  establishes  their  great  charity,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  their  house,  they  acted  j^retty 
much  as  was  the  case  in  the  other  convents  of  their  Order.  Abbot 
Gasquet  in  the  chapter  to  which  I  have  referred,  also  gives  some  partic- 
ulars concerning  the  life  and  work  in  a  nunnery,  as  afforded  by  the 
account-book  of  Dame  Petronilla,  of  Grace  Dieu  Convent,  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  only  religious  house  of  Augustinian  nuns  in  England. 

The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Gasquet's  work  will  throw  further 
light  on  the  general  life  in  the  convents  of  mediaeval  times  : — 

"  The  volume  in  question  (the  account  book  of  Grace  Dieu  Convent, 
kept  by  Dame  Petronilla  and  Dame  Katharine  from  1414  to  1418),  though 
simple  enough  in  its  style  of  book-keeping,  presents  in  reality  the  general 
accounts  of  the  house.     Probably  Dame  Petronilla  would  have  opened 
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her  eyes  very  wide  indeed  at  the  present  system  of  elaborate  checks  and 
counter-checks  devised  to  exercise  the  brains  and  possibly  the  patience  of 
modern  cellarers,  and  '  double  entry '  and  such-like  mysteries  would 
probably  have  seemed  to  her  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  nerve- 
power,  and  hardly  consistent  with  the  religious  simplicity  which  ascetic 
writers  had  taught  her  to  cultivate.  Her  system  is  simplicity  itself  :  so 
much  received  for  such  a  thing,  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  so  much 
spent,  and  on  what ;  that  is  all. 

"  In  one  point,  however,  this  careful  nun  does  not  hesitate  to  take 
a  considerable  amount  of  trouble.  What  would  a  cellarer  say  to-day, 
Avcre  he  or  she  asked  to  give  the  ages  of  all  the  live  stock  under  their 
care  !  Dame  Petronilla  would  have  been  quite  able  to  do  so  at  any 
moment,  for  from  time  to  time  she  enters,  not  indeed  the  birthdays  of 
the  cattle  and  pigs,  but  their  ages."     (pp.  159 — 160.) 

It  appears  that  children  both  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  placed 
in  convents  under  the  care  of  the  sisters,  to  whom  their  education  and 
upbringing  were  entrusted. 

The  following  relates  to  visitors  : — 

"  Another  practice  revealed  by  these  old  accounts  was  that  of  people 
coming  to  stop  at  the  convent  for  the  celebration  of  some  of  the  greater 
feasts.  Thus  for  one  'All  Saints' Day,'  Mary  de  Ecton,  Joan  Villiers, 
an<l  the  two  daughters  of  Robert  Neville  were  lodged  and  entertained  by 
the  nuns.  These  visitors  eventually  made  an  offering  for  the  hospitality 
sIk^wu  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  this  very  occasion  each  of  the  Neville 
ladies  paid  5/-,  and  Joan  Villiers  6/8.  This  last-named  lady  was  at 
Grace  Dieu  no  less  than  four  several  times  in  the  year  1418,  and  each 
time  left  behind  a  similar  offering."     (p.  163.) 

Dr.  Gasquet  says  tliat  "Dame  Petronilla  and  her  assistant,  Dame 
Katharine,  made  up  their  accounts  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  as  far  as 
expenses  are  concerned,  so  that  in  running  through  the  pages  it  is  pos- 
sible to  form  some  idea  of  how  these  good  mediseval  nuns  lived.  I  do 
not  think  that  tlie  most  captious  critic  could  charge  them  Avith  feasting 
on  the  'fat  of  the  land,'  or  with  much  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  even  of 
those  primitive  days."     (p.  165.) 

The  following  extract  appears  very  appropriate  at  the  present  time : 

"  The  Lenten  arrangements  for  feeding  the  natural  man  and  woman 
from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter  Sunday  in  those  hardy  and  robust  days 
are,  even  to  think  of,  enough  to  turn  our  refined  and  educated  stomachs. 
Eggs,  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  no  doubt  these  good  religious  had  ; 
although,  on  the  principle  before  explained,  we  do  not  find  them  men- 
tioned, except  as  included  in  their  natural  producer,  the  domestic  hen. 
But  beyond  this,  during  all  this  penitential  time,  the  staple  food,  here  as 
everywhere  throughout  England,  was  salted  and  dried  fish."     (p.  166). 

One  other  extract  should  not  be  omitted  : — 

"  Among  the  misceUaneous  manners  and  customs  of  the  good  nun 
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of  Grace  Dieu  which  are  recalled  to  us  in  these  faded  papers  of  accounts, 
very  few  of  course  can  find  place  here.  One  such  is  the  yearly  visit  of 
the  candle-maker  to  prepare  the  tallow  dips  for  the  dark  winter  evenings. 
The  preparation  made  for  his  coming  appears  in  the  purchase  of  tallow 
and  mutton  fat  to  be  used  for  rush-lights  and  cresset-lights,  which  must 
have  done  hardly  more  than  make  visible  the  darkness  of  a  winter 
evening  and  an  early  winter  morning  at  Grace  Dieu."     (p.  173.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
existence  a  list  of  the  prioresses  of  Kilburn.  Only  four  names  can  be 
traced,  the  first  that  of  Joan,  who  was  prioress  at  the  time  when  Kalph 
Harldel  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Her  name  appears  in  a  deed,  now 
in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  by  which  she  conveys  to  Ralph 
de  Lincoln  citizen  and  skinner  of  London,  a  messuage  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  Alban,  Wood  Street.  The  second  prioress,  about  whom  we  know 
anything,  is  Emma  de  Sancto  Omero,  whose  name  appears  in  an  original 
lease  to  John  Graunt  of  Everdone  and  John  Heywode  of  Daventre,  of  a 
messuage  called  the  Bell-on-the-Hoop,  and  four  shops  adjoining  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  le  Strande  and  St.  Clement  Danes. 

Margery  is  the  third  prioress  whom  we  can  trace,  and  her  name 
appears  in  a  deed  by  which  the  prioress  and  convent,  convey  to  William 
Freest,  of  London,  a  certain  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints, 
Fenchurch. 

The  seals  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  of  Kilburn,  are 
attached  to  the  deeds  referred  to,  and  show  the  saint  clothed  in  his 
camel's  hair  shirt,  and  bearing  a  scroll  with  the  words  "  bcck  aqnus 
DEI,"  and  the  title  of  the  convent  in  Latin,  as  is  customary. 

The  fourth  name  is  that  of  Anne  Browne,  who  was  superioress  at 
the  time  of  the  suppression,  and  was  the  last  prioress. 

In  spite  of  its  difficulties,  the  convent  went  on  with  its  usual  daily 
routine  of  prayer,  work,  and  hospitality,  till  troublous  times  arose  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  the  coming  of  the  Reformation  meant  the 
downfall  of  the  Priory  of  Kilburn,  after  an  existence  of  some  400  years. 
In  1536,  when  the  King  dissolved  the  lesser  monasteries,  Kilburn 
Nunnery,  being  one  of  the  smaller  houses,  and  under  the  yearly  value  of 
£200,  came  into  his  hands.  At  the  time  of  its  surrender,  the  "  Nomierie 
of  Kilnborne"  as  it  was  styled,  was  valued  at  £74  7s.  lid.  only  accord- 
ing to  Dugdale,*  and  including  the  land  in  which  stood  the  outbuildings 
of  the  Priory  Farm,  the  estate  consisted  of  45  or  46  acres.  Speed, 
however,  gives  its  value  as  £121  16s.  Od.,  and  Weever  £86  7s.  6d., 
while  Stevens  states  it  as  £86  7s.  6d.  gross  and  £74  7s.  lid.  net.  They 
all  agree  in  showing  that  it  was  well  imder  the  limit  of  £200  yearly 
value. 

An  Inventory,  dated  the  11th  May,  1556,  28  Hen.  VIIL,  of  the 

*Moiiasticon  Anglicanum.    Dugclale.     Part.  III.,  p.  422. 
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goods,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  nunnery  of  Kilburn  is  still  extant,  and 
gives  full  details  of  the  furniture  both  of  the  church  and  the  house,  also 
of  the  brew  house  and  bakehouse.     The  inventory  closes  thus : — 

"Kylborne. — Meiuor''-  theise  pcelles  wHa  wrytten  viewed  and  seed 
by  S"'  Roger  Chomley  and  other  the  Kinges  coniissioners  ben  delyv'ed 
to  Anne  Broicn  p'ore^se  ther,  by  the  same  comyssioncrs  savely  to  be  kept 
t(j  the  Kynge's  use  the  xj"*  day  of  May  anno  xxviij*'  R.  Henr'  viij.  In 
wytnes  whereof  the  same  comyssioners  and  the  said  p'oresse  have  her- 
unto  sett  there  names  the  said  daye  and  yere. 

"Anne  Browne. 
"Roger  Chomley. 
"Thomas  Spilman. 
"Thomas  Wyldeman." 

We  are  enabled  by  this  inventory,  signed  by  the  last  prioress  of 
Kilburn,  to  ascertain  the  buildings  which  fonned  the  Convent.  They 
were:  1.  The  Hall,  probably  the  refectory  or  dining-room.  2.  The 
Chamber  next  the  Church.  3.  The  Middle  Chamber  between  that  and 
the  Prioress's  chamber.  From  the  inventory  this  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  dormitory.  4.  The  Prioress's  chamber.  5.  The  Buttery,  Pantry 
and  Cellar.  6.  The  Inner  Chamber  to  the  Prioress's  Chamber.  7.  The 
Chamber  between  the  Prioress's  Chamber  and  the  Hall.  8.  The  Kitchen. 
9.  The  Larder  House.  10.  The  Brewhouse  and  Bakehouse.  11.  The 
three  chambers  for  the  Chaplain,  and  the  Hinds  or  Husbandmen. 
12.  The  Confessor's  Chamber.  Park  thinks  this  room  was  where  the 
nuns  used  to  go  to  confession,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  chaplain  did 
not  reside  in  the  convent.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  room  might 
have  been  the  sacristy,  although  the  vestments  and  altar  plate  are  not 
set  out  in  the  inventory  under  any  particular  room,  but  under  the 
heading  of  "Chirche  stuff."  13.  The  last  and  most  important  building 
was,  of  course,  the  Church. 

According  to  the  inventory  the  church  ornaments  were  not  of  very 
great  value.  A  few  might  be  mentioned  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
worth  : — 

"  2  cr(jsses,  one  of  copper  and  gilt,  with  a  staff  of  the  same,  and 
thoder  of  clene  coper,  value  3/4d. 

"  2  silver  chaleses,  one  sole  gilt,  66.  8d.,  and  the  other  partly  gilt  40s. 

"A  relique  of  the  holy  crose,  closed  in  silver,  and  gilt,  .sett  w*- 
cuunterfeyte  stones  and  perls,  worth  3/4d. 

"  A  crosse  w*-  certen  other  reliques  plated  w*-  silver  gilted,  2/4d, 

"  2  masbookes,  one  old  whiten,  and  the  oder  print.  20d." 

It  may  have  been  the  case  that  when  the  Prioress  and  her  nuns 
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knew  that  their  fate  had  been  sealed  and  that  they  would  shortly  be 
driven  from  their  home  at  Kilburn,  they  would,  as  was  done  in  fo  many 
other  instances,  have  taken  the  precaution  to  dispose  of  the  more 
valuable  portions  of  their  property,  and  this  may  account  for  the  small 
worth  of  the  articles  set  forth  in  the  inventory.  According  to  this 
document  the  Priory  possessed  "one  horse  of  the  coller  of  blacke," 
valued  at  5/-,  and  the  prioress  on  her  own  confession  had  £6  16s.  4d.  in 
"  redy  money  in  her  kepinge." 

King  Henry  YIII.  did  not  keep  the  Kilburn  property  long,  for  he 
exchanged  it  with  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  for 
their  Prior's  manor  of  Paris,  situated  in  Southwark,  the  latter  being 
probably  more  valuable.  When  the  greater  monasteries  were  dissolved, 
Kilburn,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
came  back  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex. 
In  1546,  Edward  VI.  granted  it  to  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
is  stated  to  have  immediately  aliened  it  to  Richard  Taverner.  He  con- 
veyed it  in  1550  to  John  Lambe.  In  1821  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Richard  Marsh,  according  to  Dugdale's  Monasticon. 

All  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  at  Kilburn  have  long  since 
been  destroyed,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  drawing  of  the 
original  buildings  in  existence.  An  etching  of  a  part  of  the  domestic 
buildings  standing  in  1722  is  given  by  Park.  The  building  is  somewhat 
unpretentious  and  is  probably  only  one  of  the  outhouses.  Lambert,  in  his 
"History  and  Survey  of  London  and  its  Environs,"  in  1805,  states  that 
"There  are  now  no  remains  of  this  building,  but  the  site  is  very  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  Abbey  Fields,  near  the  tea-drinking  house  called 
Kilburn  Wells."  That  would  probably  be  near  the  top  of  Belsize  Road, 
close  to  the  London  and  iSTorth-Western  Station.  Walford,  in  "  Old  and 
New  London,"  says  that  when  this  railway  was  widened  iu  1850,  the 
foundations  were  disclosed,  and  various  articles  were  discovered  such  as 
coins,  tasselated  tiles,  Gothic  keys,  human  bones,  and  a  bell-clapper. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  have  to  express  my  great  regret  that  the 
sole  relic  in  the  possession  of  Hampstead  of  the  only  religious  house 
which  existed  in  this  district  in  pre-Reformation  times  is  a  small  brass 
tablet,  presumably  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  prioresses,  which  is  carefully 
preserved  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Priory  Road  This  tablet  is  probably  a 
a  portion  of  a  larger  brass  which  covered  the  tomb  of  a  prioress,  whose 
identification  we  are,  unfortunately,  unable  to  obtain. 


The  Chairman  said  they  were  extremely  grateful 
to  their  Hon.  Secretary  for  giving  the  society  such  an 
interesting  paper,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H. 
Plowman,    F.S.A.,    seconded   by    Mr.   A.    H.    Belcher, 
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A.R.I.B.A.,  and  supported  by  Councillor  E.E.  Newton, 
Mr.  George  Potter  (Highgate),  and  Mr.  Arthur  WalHs, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Munich, 
which  he  suitably  acknowledged. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice,  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Baker. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  5th  April,   1905. 

[N  Wednesday  evening,  5th  April,  1905,  an 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Lecture  Room  at  Stanfield  House,  Prince 
Arthur  Road,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr. 
George  Maddox  (a  member  of  the  Society)  deliver  a 
lantern  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  "  Ancient  Egypt." 
Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice  (Vice-President)  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr. 
Maddox  said  that  the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt  was 
really  lost  in  the  vista  of  ages,  but  he  followed  up  this 
remark  by  giving  a  brief  interesting  account  of  the 
Egyptian  rulers  from  the  earliest  dynasties,  from  Menes 
3,000  B.C.,  to  the  Mameluke  period  1801,  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  dealing  particularly  with  the 
ancient  temples  of  Karnak,  Luxor,  and  the  great  ruins 
of  Thebes,  "the  hundred-gated  Thebes"  of  Homer  and 
Strabo,  the  Ammon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  dates  of 
their  erection. 


The  lantern  pictures  with  which  he  illustrated  his  lecture  com- 
menced with  two  beautiful  views  of  Lake  Nyanza,  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
which  were  taken  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  John  Howard  Cook,  who  was 
well-known  in  Hampstead,  and  who  is  now  working  in  the  missionary 
field  in  Africa.  He  also  mentioned  that  his  own  son  was  also  working 
as  C.M.S.  Missionary  in  the  country.     Next  he  showed  a  number  of 
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beautiful  lantern  slides  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  which  he 
himself  had  visited  during  a  journey  he  recently  undertook  up  part  of 
the  Nile.  He  pictured  and  described  the  tombs  at  Thebes  and  the 
Pyramids,  of  Avhich  he  gave  interesting  details  as  to  their  dimensions 
and  those  of  the  Great  Sphinx.  The  ruins  of  the  various  ancient 
temples  were  also  shown  in  a  series  of  pictures,  the  lecturer  paying 
special  attention  to  the  magnificent  columns  and  arches  of  those  build- 
ings. Perhaps  nothing  appealed  more  to  the  audience  than  the  gigantic 
Colossi,  with  the  legends  of  the  Vocal  Memnon.  He  referred  with 
regret  to  the  fact  that  in  columns  which  bore  figures  of  the  ancient 
rulers  of  Egypt  the  heads  were  generally  missing,  as  seen  in  the  pictures 
which  he  showed.  He  added  that  these  were  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  he  never  went  to  that  institution  without  regretting 
their  appropriation  and  present  location.  Referring  to  the  great  dam  at 
Assouan,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  that  he  was  among  the  last  who  saw 
the  lovely  temples  of  Philoe  before  they  were  drowned  in  the  waters. 
A  fine  picture  of  the  mummy  of  Ramses,  XXth  Dynasty,  recently 
discovered  at  Thebes  and  now  in  the  Gizeh  Museum,  and  a  recitation 
of  Horace  Smith's  "Address  to  a  Mummy  at  Belzonis  Museum" 
appropriately  concluded  the  lecture. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Maddox,  said  that  Egypt  was  the  only  country 
that  gave  them  a  real  idea  of  antiquity.  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  went  to  Egypt  for  their  civilisation 
and  ideas,  and  to  some  extent  it  had  survived  them  all. 
In  Hampstead  they  had  a  special  link  with  Egypt, 
because  they  had  the  honour  of  having  as  a  fellow  citizen, 
Mr,  Flinders  Petrie,  the  great  Egyptian  explorer. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Munich  (Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer), 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Maddox  having  replied,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Butt,  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Baker,  concluded  the  proceedings. 


Ordinary  Meeting,   24TH  May,   1905. 

|N  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
Stanfield  House,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
May  24th,  1905.  Councillor  J.  P.  R,  Lyell 
(member  of  the  Council)  presided,  and  in 
apologizing  for  not  being  able  to  read  a  paper  as  he  had 
promised,  said  that  he  had  persuaded  Mr.  J.  Tinkler  to 
supply  his  place,  and  from  previous  experience  could 
promise  the  society  a  most  enjoyable  paper. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
confirmed,  Mr.  J.  Tinkler,  of  the  Social  and  Political 
Education  League,  read  a  very  instructive  and  amusing 
paper  on  "  An  Hour  with  a  Dictionary." 


He  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of  the  dictionary  was  in  proportion 
to  the  civilization  of  the  peoi)le.  In  the  first  standard  English  dic- 
tionary (Dr.  Johnson's)  there  were  only  63,000  words,  in  Webster's 
there  were  116,000,  in  the  Imperial  133,000,  and  in  the  Encyclopoedic 
150,000.  In  the  new  dictionary  now  in  prjogress  he  estimated  there 
would  be  half  a  million.  Of  these  seventy  per  cent,  were  current  words, 
thirty-five  per  cent,  were  obsolete,  and  30  per  cent,  were  alien  words. 
Although  there  Avas  this  wealth  of  words  in  the  language,  the  vocabulary 
of  individuals  was  very  small.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  were  only 
5,642  different  words,  Milton  used  10,000,  and  Shakespeare  15,000 
different  words.  In  colloquial  language  only  about  2,000  or  3,000  differ- 
ent words  were  used,  and  the  vocabulary  of  a  Dorset  labourer  would 
probably  only  consist  of  800,  half  of  which  would  be  expletives. 
Dictionaries  had  many  uses.  They  could  be  thrown  at  people  and 
things,  and  it  was  said  that  at  a  London  police-court  a  dictionary  had 
been  used  for  many  months  for  swearing  witnesses  without  being  disco- 
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vered.     As  a  form  of  light  reading,  however,  it  could  not  be  called  a 
success,   as  the  lack  of  consecutiveness  distressed  the  most  persistent 
reader.     The  first  thing  noticed  in  examining  a  dictionary  was  the  im- 
mense  variety  and  richness  of  the  mother  tongue,  so  much  so  that  fcAv 
modern  languages  were  its  peers.     Lowell  had  described  it  as  the  noblest 
language  wherein  to  express  poetic  thought  that  ever  existed.     Besides 
the  original  stock  of  Anglo-Saxon,   it  had  borrowed  words  from  Latin, 
Greek,   Dutch,   German,  Celtic,   Arabic,    Spanish,    Italian,    Portuguese, 
and  Scandinavian  sources.     Early  English  was  much  more  complex  than 
the  modern  language;  there  was  always  a  tendency  as  civilization  advanced 
towards  simplicity,  though  tradition  often  long  delayed  the  simplifying  pro- 
cess.   English  was  the  only  language  in  which  ihe  genders  were  natural;  in 
all  other  languages  the  system  was  quite  irrational.    Mr.  Tinkler  pointed 
out  how  the  names  of  places  revealed  the  history  of  the   country.     The 
Norse  word  "  thwaite  " — village— was  found  in  30  places  in  Cumber- 
land, and  the  Danish  termination  "  ly  "  was  found  in  over  1 00  villages 
in  England,   showing   traces   of  Danish  and  ISTorse  occupation.     Italian 
words  were  chiefly  musical  ttn-ms,    Arabic  were  scientific,  Dutch  were 
principally  maritime  and  artistic.     This  multiplex  origin   was  a  great 
power  to  the  orator,  but  there  was  a  danger  of  his  falling  into  the  fallacy 
of  appearing   to  give  a  reason   when  really  he  was  only  re-stating  his 
terms.     The  Anglo-Saxon  was  much  terser  and  more  generally  used  than 
Latinized  forms  of  expression.     In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jolin  ninety-six  per 
cent,   of    the  words  were  Anglo-Saxon,    in   St.    Matthew   ninety-three 
per   cent.,    in  St.  Mark  ninety-two,   while  Robert  Browning  only  used 
eighty-four  per  cent.     As  an  illustration  Mr.  Tinkler  gave  the  Latinized 
form  of  "a  cat  may  look  at  a  king."     "It  is  permitted  to  the  feline 
species  to  contemplate  a  regal  countenance."     If  Coleridge  had  written 
"There   Avas   an  elderly  seaman,"  instead   of   "There  was  an   ancient 
mariner,"  his  work  would  probably  not  have  achieved  the  fame  it  now 
possesses. 

The  lecturer  gave  interesting  examples  of  words  which  had  become 
obsolete,  or  altered  their  meaning,  and  also  some  amusing  examples  of 
dictionary  definitions.  For  instance,  the  phrase  "  Set  the  Thames  on 
fire  "  was  entirely  a  misquotation.  The  original  word  was  "  temse,"  a 
kind  of  sieve  for  sifting  chaff  from  vrheat,  which,  when  manipulated  with 
unusual  vigour,  sometimes  resulted  in  the  Avoodwork  of  the  sieve  being 
set  alight  by  the  friction.  A  lazy  man  would  not  set  a  temse  on  fire. 
"  Umble  pie  "  Avas  another  case.  The  popular  present-day  belief  Avas  that 
"humble  "  AA'as  the  word  used  ;  but  this  again  Avas  a  misconception.  It 
referred  to  "  umbles,"  the  entrails  of  a  deer.  The  lord  used  to  eat  the 
venison,  and  the  servants  Avere  forced  to  eat  "umble  pie." 

He  briefly  touched  upon  the  etymological  interest  of  words,  giving 
many  instances  of  the  history  lying  behind  a  single  word,  as  in  "  tabby- 
cat,"  "  treacle,"  "  ostracism,"  "  flash,"  and  many  others. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tinkler  showed  that  the  words  of  the  Aryan 
races,  to  express  their  highest  awe  and  love,  "Heaven — Father,"  were 
still  the  same,  although  the  races  had  developed  and  grown  apart,  it  was 
still  the  oldest  poem  and  the  oldest  prayer,  uttered  ages  back  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  past,  and  still  uttered  daily  by  countless  millions. 

Mr.  Arthur  N.  Butt  moved,  and  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Newton  seconded,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Tinkler  for  his  interesting  lecture.  This  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Chairman  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Tinkler  having  acknowledged  the  resolution,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich)  announced  that 
the  next  meeting  would  be  a  visit  to  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Greenhill. 


Ckosby  Hall  (exterior). 


First  Outdoor  Meeting,   17th  June,   1905. 

HE  first  Outdoor  Meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  summer  session  took  place  on  Saturday, 
17th  June,  1905,  when,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
clement weather,  between  forty  and  fifty 
members  assembled  at  three  p.m.  in  Crosby  Square, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  City.  Here  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Butt, 
F.R.Hist.S.,  (Member  of  the  Council)  gave  a  short  his- 
toric description  of  Crosby  Place,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  visit. 


Ifo  plan  or  view  of  the  mansion  as  a  whole  exists,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  Ogilby  and  Morgan's  map  (1677)  he  pointed  out  approxi- 
mately its  position  and  boundaries.  It  had  a  frontage  to  the  road  then  and 
now  known  as  Bishopsgate  Street,  but  formerly  also  as  Kinge's  Street, 
and  the  portions  remaining  are  the  extensive  crypt,  mainly  of  brick,  but 
including  on  the  south  side  a  large  vault  with  ribbed  groining  of  stone, 
portions  having  been  taken  into  use  as  the  cellarage  of  adjoining  build- 
ings and  the  part  beneath  the  Hall  converted  into  a  dining-room  ;  the 
Banqueting  Hall  (except  the  end  walls)  occupying  the  eastern  side ;  and, 
in  part,  the  Council  Chamber  and  the  Throne  Room  forming  the  north 
side  of  the  main  quadrangle,  the  present  Crosby  Square  being  a  develop- 
ment of  later  times.  He  pointed  out  the  external  features  of  the  Hall, 
calling  especial  attention  to  the  magnificent  vaulted  semi-octagonal  oriel 
window,  the  full  height  of  the  Hall,  each  light  divided  by  transoms 
into  three  stories.  There  was  formerly  a  similar  oriel,  adapted  by  the 
introduction  of  masonry  between  the  lower  and  upper  lights,  both 
vaulted,  for  lighting  the  two  floors  of  the  north  wing  on  the  inner  side, 
but  this  was  removed  to  build  a  staircase  to  an  adjoining  house  about 
the  same  time  {i.e.  in  or  after  1778)  that  part  of  the  south  wing  was 
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converted  into  private  houses.     Probably  there  was  originally  another 
quadrangle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hall. 

In  April,   1466,  John  Crosby,  Grocer  and  Woolstapler,  a  resident 
lessee  of  St.  Helen's  Priory,  was  elected  an  M.P.  for  London,  and  the  same 
year  took  a  new  lease  from  Alice  Asshfeld,  the  Prioress,  of  ,an  enlarged 
site  for  ninety-nine  years  at  an  annual  ground  rent  of  £11  63.  8d.,  and  as 
Stow  says  :    "  This  house  he  bnilt  of  stone  and  timber,  very  large  and 
beautiful,  and  the  highest  at  that  time  in  London,"  the  work  taking 
some  years  to  complete.     He  was  elected  Alderman  in  1468,  and  Sherilf 
in  1470 ;  was  twice  Warden  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  during  part 
of  his  life  Mayor  of  the  Staple  of  Calais.     He  was,  with  the  Mayor, 
Ealph  Varney,  and  nine  other  Aldermen,  knighted  by  Edward  IV.,  on 
the  repulse  of  Falconbridge,  May  21st,  1471,   and  died  in   1475.     It 
is  uncertain  how  and  Avhen  Richard,   Duke  of  Gloucester,   came  into 
possession,  but  he  was  plotting  here  in  1483.     Fabyan  says  :  "the  sayd 
Duke  caused  the  Kyng  to  be  removed  unto  the  Tower,  and  his  broder 
with  hym  ....  and  the  Duke  lodged  hymselfe  in  Crosby es  Place,  in 
Bysshoppis  gate  Strete  "  ;  and  Holinshed,   "by  little  and  little  all  folke 
withdrew  from  the  Tower,  and  drew  unto  Crosbies  in  Bishops  gates 
Strete,  where  the  Protector  kept  his  household.     The  Protector  had  the 
resort ;  the  King  in  maner  desolate."     To  Lord  Stanley,  addressing  the 
Lords  at  Baynard's  Castle,  are  attributed  the  words,   "  We  are  conscious 
of  the  Loyalty  and  Integrity  of  our  Actions ;  but  who  knows  what  the 
Cabal  at  Crosbye^s  Place  Talk  of,  and  contrive?"     Statements  are  con- 
flicting as  to  whether  Richard  received  the  deputation  of  the  Mayor  and 
citizens,  shepherded  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  here  or  at  Baynard's 
Castle.     He  may,  while  living  here,  have  gone  over  to  the  rojal  palace 
to   give  the  interview  more   importance.     Apparently  he  left   here   on 
June  27th,   two  days  later,   for  Westminster.     In  1502  the  surviving 
executors  of  Sir  John  Crosby  assigned  the  property  to  Sir  Bartholomew 
Reed,  who  as  Mayor  entertained  here  Princess  Katherine  of  Arragon, 
two   days  before  her  marriage  at  St.    Paul's   with  Arthur,  Prince   of 
Wales,  and  shortly  afterwards  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  deputed  to  condole  with  Henry  VII.,  on  the  Prince's  death. 
Sir  John  Rest,  Mayor,    1516,  was  the  next  lessee  of  whom  we  have 
knowledge  and  he  sold  later  (1516  or  1518)  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
remained  till   1523,  when  he  resold  to  his  friend  Antonio  Bonvici,  of 
Lucca,  to  whom  he  Avrote  a  hitin  letter  just  before  his  execution.     The 
edition  of  his  unfinished  History  of  Richard  III.,  by  Wyllyam  Rastell, 
printed   1557,  "fro  the  copie  of  his  own  hand,"  written  about   1513, 
does  not  verify  some  of  the  most  familiar  quotations.     The  assumption 
that  Erasmus  described  More's  happy  family  life  here  is  incorrect,  as  he 
finally  left  England  in  1515,  and  More's  earlier  City  residence  was  in 
Bucklersbury. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  (1538)  Bonvici  was  allowed 
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(1542)  to  purchase  the  reversion.  In  1547  he  leased  to  William  Roper 
(husband  of  More's  daughter,  Margaret)  and  W.  Rastell.  In  or  about 
1549  they  all  left  the  country,  and  it  was,  with  his  other  property,  seized 
by  the  King  in  1553,  who  granted  it  to  Lord  Darcy,  but  Bonvici  recovered 
it  from  Queen  Mary  on  his  return.  From  him  it  descended  to  Peter 
Crawley,  followed  by  Germayne  CioU,  whose  wife  was  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Gresham.  He  resided  here  1560-6,  Avhen  it  was  purchased  by 
Alderman  William  Bond,  whose  son  Martin  was  Captain  of  the  City 
Trained  Bands  at  Tilbury  in  1588.  He  added  a  turret  to  the  house,  and 
died  in  1576.  Many  ambassadors  stayed  here,  including  the  Spanish; 
Danish,  Henry  Ramelius,  1586  ;  Marquis  de  Rosny  (Due  de  Sully)  1594 
and  1604;  Due  de  Biron,  1601;  and  Russian,  1618.  In  1694,  the 
property  was  bought  for  £2,560  by  Sir  John  Spencer,  who  kept  his 
Mayoralty  here  and  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth.  Shakespeare  is 
assessed  in  the  parish  books  in  1598.  In  1604,  the  youngest  son  of 
William  Prince  of  Orangp,  and  MM.  Tulke  and  Barnevelt  also  stayed  here. 
The  Dowager  Countess  of  Pembroke  was  living  here  in  1609,  and  a  few 
years  later  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who,  when  Lord  Compton,  had 
run  away  with  Spencer's  daughter.  He  died  1630,  and  the  mansion 
descended  to  his  son,  killed  at  Hopton  Heath,  1642.  Alderman  John 
Langham  lived  and  died  (June,  1640,  to  May  13th,  1671)  here.  He 
■was  sent  to  the  Tower  1647,  and  again  in  1648  with  the  Mayor  and 
others.  Later  (1654  and  1660)  he  entered  Parliament,  and  was  one  of 
the  deputation  to  Breda  to  invite  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted  and  created  a  baronet. 

The  Hall  was  adapted  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  Nonconformists 
in  1672,  their  first  minister  being  Rev.  Thos.  AYatson,  M.A.,  ejected 
from  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  1652,  and  the  last,  Rev.  Richd.  Jones 
(1763-9).  A  lease  of  it  was  then  taken  by  the  Antinomian,  Jas.  Relly, 
founder  of  the  Rellyans  or  Rellites,  who  died  in  1778,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  firm  of  packers  during  whose  occupancy  much  injury  to  the  fabric 
was  done.  Meanwhile  other  portions  of  the  mansion,  Avhich  had  suffered 
by  the  Great  Fire  and  were  partly  destroyed  by  another  fire  a  few  years 
later,  had  had  various  occupants.  In  1638  the  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies  occupied  the  north  wing.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  Royalist  prisoners,  including  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
were  confined  here.  The  Grand  Office  of  the  Penny  Post  Avas  in  some 
portion  of  the  buildings  in  1677,  as  shown  by  the  map  and  continued 
there  it  is  said  till  1687.  The  freehold  remained  with  the  Comptons 
until  1678,  when  it  passed  to  the  Cranfields,  who  sold  it  in  1692  to  the 
Freemans,  who  held  it  until  a  recent  date.  The  packers'  occupation 
came  to  an  end  in  1831.  A  determined  effort  was  then  made  to  restore 
and  preserve  such  portions  of  the  building  a?  remained,  a  course  which 
Avas  rendered  possible  by  a  local  resident,  ]\Iiss  Hackett,  undertaking  the 
responsibilities  of  lessee,  in  the  hope  that  the  Gresham  lectures  might  be 
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transferred  hither.  This  suggestion  the  trustees  did  not  see  their  way 
to  adopt,  but  the  premises  were  used  for  a  time  as  a  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  and  later  for  Evening  Classes,  coming  in  1860  into  the  hands 
of  H.  E.  Williams  &  Co.,  and  in  1872  of  F,  Gordon  &  Co.,  who  while 
building  new  frontages  to  Bishopsgate  Street  and  Great  St.  Helen's, 
with  additional  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  their  restaurant,  have  carefully 
preserved  and  restored  the  remaining  portions  of  the  original  building. 

He  then,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  manager,  took  the  party  through 
the  main  entrance  into  the  Council  Chamber,  the  Throne  Room  and  the 
Great  Hall.  Most  of  the  decoration  of  the  two  rooms  was  removed  to 
various  other  buildings  early  in  the  last  century,  but  the  Hall,  notwith- 
standing what  it  has  suffered  by  having  one  floor  added  by  the  Noncon- 
formists and  another  by  the  packers,  and  in  other  ways,  has  been  by 
their  removal  and  careful  repair  restored  as  far  as  practicable  to  its  ori- 
ginal condition  and  appearance,  forming  a  splendid  apartment  lighted 
from  the  sides  by  fourteen  windows  in  addition  to  the  oriel,  and  measur- 
ing (exclusive  of  the  minstrels'  gallery  over  the  entrance  to  Crosby 
Square  and  the  oriel)  about  fifty-five  by  twenty-seven  feet  with  a  height 
of  forty  feet.  He  drew  attention  to  the  beautiful  Caen  stone  vaulting  of 
the  oriel  window,  culminating  in  the  crest  of  Sir  John  Crosby — a  ram 
trippant  argent,  armed  and  hoofed  or—  and  the  highly  decorative  timber 
roof,  not  as  usual  the  exterior  roof  of  the  building,  but  an  inner  roof 
specially  designed  for  the  adornment  of  the  Hall.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  bays  by  ribs  rising  from  the  window  piers  and  resting  at  each  end 
on  octagonal  corbels,  each  rib  including  four  smaller  arches  dropping 
upon  octagonal  pendants,  the  spandrels  filled  with  open  tracery.  Prob- 
ably the  main  entrance  to  the  Hall  was  at  the  south  end,  but  at  present 
the  only  one  is  the  flat  arched  doorway  from  the  Council  Chamber  by 
which  the  party  had  entered  and  now  made  their  exit. 

Coming  out  into  Great  St.  Helen's,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  the  historic  church  of  St.  Helen,  where,  at  the 
south  door  (dated  a.d.  1633),  they  were  met  by  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Airey,  M.A.,  who  gave  a  short 
history  of  the  edifice,  which  was  originally  the  Church  of 
the  Priory  of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Helen's,  founded  about 
12 16,  by  William,  son  of  William  the  Goldsmith. 

The  two  eastern  chapels  date  from  1354,  and  the  arcade  and  roofs 
just  after  to  Sir  John  Crosby's  time,  between  1475  and  1480.  Besides 
its  antiquity  the  church  is  celebrated  for  its  interesting  memorials  and 
stained-glass  windows.     Although  the  church  was  attached  to  the  Bene- 
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dictine  Convent,  ib  was  used  for  ordinary  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the 
nuns'  portion  being  divided  from  the  parochial  portion,  thus  showing  the 
peculiar  feature  of  two  parallel  naves.  Fortunately  this  historic  church 
did  not  suffer  from  the  Great  Fire,  and  in  recent  years  many  improve- 
ments and  renovations  have  been  made,  which  have  considerably  beauti- 
fied the  building.  Mr.  Airey  then  conducted  the  visitors  round  the 
church,  and  pointed  out  the  chief  monuments,  in  which  St.  Helen's  is 
very  rich.  Amongst  the  principal  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Sir  John 
Crosby,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  William  Pickering,  Sir  Andrew  Judd, 
Sir  Julius  Caesar,  Sir  John  Spencer,  Alderman  Bond  and  his  son  Martin, 
and  Francis  Bancroft,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  almshouses.  There 
are  several  monuments  which  were  removed  from  St.  Martin  Outwich 
when  that  church  Avas  pulled  down  and  the  parish  united  to  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate.  A  few  memorial  brasses  were  shown,  and  the  stained-glass 
windows  and  beautiful  screens  were  also  inspected.  Mr.  Airey  pointed 
with  much  satisfaction  to  a  handsome  reredos  of  carved  wood  in  tryptich 
form  recently  erected  over  the  altar. 


Before  leaving"  the  church  Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich, 
F.R. Hist.S.,  (Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer),  on  behalf 
of  the  party,  thanked  the  rector  for  having  given  them 
such  an  interesting  treat  that  afternoon.  He  also  thanked 
Mr.  Butt  for  his  description  of  Crosby  Place.  Mr.  Airey, 
in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  having  been  able,  in  spite  of  his  age  (eighty- 
three),  to  take  them  round  and  point  out  the  beauties  of 
St.  Helen's. 

A  visit  to  the  vestry,  to  sign  the  visitors'  book, 
brought  the  proceedings  of  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon 
to  a  close. 


Note.— The  photograph  of  the  exterior  of  Crosby  Hall,  taken  some  years 
ago  from  the  entrance  to  Crosby  Square,  before  the  new  building  at  the  corner 
was  extended  half-way  across  the  then  remaining  portion  of  the  quadrangle,  is 
kindly  lent  by  Lt.-Col.  and  Alderman  Sir  H.  D.  Davies,  K.C.M.G.,  D.L.) 
J.P.  ^'  N.  B. 


Second  Outdoor  Meeting,  8th  July,   1905. 

|^^^ji5;|HE  second  outdoor  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
lnfe-®B  the  session  took  place  on  Saturday,  8th  July, 
|^^^^i||  1905,  when  a  party  of  the  members  and 
friends  paid  a  visit  to  Wantage  and  district. 
Hitherto  the  society  had  made  its  day  excursion  to  some 
well  known  city,  such  as  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Win- 
chester, but  this  year  the  Council  decided  to  depart  from 
the  beaten  track  and  visit  a  few  spots  which,  though 
not  vv^ell  known  generally,  nevertheless  contain  items  of 
considerable  antiquarian  interest. 


The  party  left  Paddington  Station  (G.W.R.)  in  reserved  compart- 
ments at  nine  a.m.,  and  at  Reading  were  joined  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Keyser,  J.P.,  F.S.A.,  who  was  to  be  their  cicerone,  and  who  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Newman,  F.S.A.  Wantage-road  was  reached 
soon  after  10.30,  rnd  a  short  ride  in  the  steam  tram  brought  the  visitors 
into  "Wantage,  the  birthplace  of  Alfred  the  Great,  A  few  moments 
were  spent  in  tlie  Market  Place,  to  inspect  the  Saxon  King's  statue  by 
Count  Gleichen,  and  tlicn  a  move  was  made  to  the  Parish  Church,  a 
cruciform  building  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  fourteenth  century  additions  and  the  chantries  of  the  fifteenth 
century  v/ere  inspected,  as  were  also  the  various  brasses,  the  chief 
being  to  Sir  John  Fitzwaryn  (died  1414),  Walter  Talbbott  (died  1525), 
and  "2  wifys,"  Wm.  Geddyng  (1512),  vicar  of  the  church,  and  one  to 
a  priest,  dating  from  1320  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  brass  in  Berkshire. 
The  quaint  stalls  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  church 
contains  a  monument  to  Sir  Wm.  Fitzwaryn  (died  1361)  and  his  wife. 
This  effigy  of  the  knight  is  cross-legged,  which  Mr.  Keyser  said  indicated 
that  Sir  William  had  been  a  soldier.     The  party   tlien  proceeded  to 
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King  Alfred's  School  and  viewed  the  ancient  jSTormoii  doorway,  which, 
c-msidering  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  chief  schoolrooms,  is  in 
capital  preservation. 

An  adjournment  was  then  made  to  the  Bear  Hotel,  where  luncheon 
was  served.  After  this  meal  the  visitors  proceeded  in  hrakes  to  Chil- 
drey,  where  they  were  met  by  the  rector  and  his  wife.  Here,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Mr.  Keyser,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Parish  Church 
was  made.  This  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
appears  to  have  been  the  chapel  of  the  Fettyplace  family.  It  is  a 
cruciform  building  dating  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
chancel  was  re  built  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
contains  on  the  north  side  an  Easter  sepulchre  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  on  tlio  south  side  a  pi?cina  and  sedilia,  the  three  seats  of  which  are 
of  uniform  hoiglit.  There  are  some  interesting  brasses  in  the  chancel  to 
Findon,  J. P.,  John  Kingston  and  wife,  and  to  Bryan  Ross,  a  former 
vicar.  In  the  chantry  chapel  on  the  north  side  is  the  tomb  with  the 
cros.--eddeggod  effigy  of  Sir  John  Childrey,  and  in  the  window  above 
some  ancient  stained  glass  and  also  the  Fettyplace  coat-of-arms.  The 
leaden  font  at  the  end  of  the  church  is  late  Xorman  work,  and  has 
around  it  the  effigies  of  twelve  ecclesiastics  wearing  mitres  and  holding 
crozier?.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  the  chantry  chapel  founded 
by  William  Fettyplace  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  St.  Katherine.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of  brasses,  with 
two  beautiful  representations  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 

The  party  then  continued  their  journey  to  Sparsholfc,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  rector.  Mr.  Keyser  mentioned  that  the  Manor  of 
Sparsholt  had  been  granted  to  the  Achards,  who  were  also  the  owners  of 
the  Manor  of  Aldermaston,  now  held  by  him.  There  was  a  church  at 
Spart-holt  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  the  present  building 
da*ed  frotn  the  late  Norman  period,  and  was  granted  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  The  church  was  originally  cruciform  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Rood.  The  font  an'l  tower  date  from  about  1120.  In  the  chancel 
on  the  north  is  an  Easter  sepulchre,  ami  on  the  south  side  are  the 
piscina,  sedilia,  and  founder's  tomb,  all  in  good  preservation.  In  the 
centre  of  the  chancel  is  a  brass  to  William  de  Herleston,  priest,  1350. 
He  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  and 
erecting  the  decorative  screen  work,  between  1320  and  1330.  Some  of 
the  windows  contain  remnants  of  old  stained  glass,  and  in  the  chantry 
chapel  on  the  south  side  are  the  tombs  of  Sir  Robert  Achard  and  his 
two  wives,  all  three  having  separate  monuments  with  effigies. 

The  journey  was  then  resumed,  and  a  short  stay  was  made  at  the 
Blowing  Stone,  from  which,  however,  none  of  the  party  was  successful 
in  getting  any  sound.  Then  the  vehicles  were  left,  not  far  from  the 
Dragon's  Blood  Hill,  and  the  party  climbed  up  to  White  Horse  Hill,  so 
called  from  the  horse  cut  out  in  the  chalk  on  the  hillside  by  King 
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Alfred  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  his  enemies  at  this  spot.  Then 
some  time  was  spent  at  Uffington  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
an  ancient  encampment  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Owing  to  the  heat 
there  was  considerable  haze,  and  the  visitors  did  not  get  the  fine  view 
which  is  obtained  here  on  a  clear  day. 

It  had  been  intended  to  visit  Uffington  Church,  a  most  interesting 
edifice,  but  the  time  had  passed  so  quickly  that  the  party  had  to  return 
to  "Wantage,  only  passing  through  Uffington  village.  The  beautiful 
weather,  combined  with  the  lovely  scenery,  made  the  journey  to  and 
from  White  Horse  Hill  a  most  delightful  trip.  On  arriving  at  Wantage, 
tea  was  served  at  the  Bear  Hotel. 


Before  leaving  for  the  station,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Munich,  F.R.  Hist.S.  (hon.  secretary  and  treasurer), 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Keyser  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  guided  them  in 
their  visits  that  day,  Mr.  J.  S.  Crompton,  R. I.,  cor- 
dially seconded  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Keyser  in  reply  said 
he  had  been  most  happy  in  being  able  to  contribute 
towards  making  the  society's  visit  so  enjoyable. 

Wantage  road  was  left  about  7.15,  and  Paddington 
reached  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  when  the  party 
separated,  having  expressed  their  great  satisfaction  with 
the  way  in  which  all  the  arrangements  for  such  a 
successful  outing  had  been  carried  through. 


Arms  of  thk  Clothworkers'  Company. 


Third  Outdoor  Meeting,  9TH  September,   1905 


N  Saturday,  the  9th  September,  1905.  the 
third  and  last  outdoor  meeting-  of  the  sum- 
mer  session  took  place,  when  between  forty 
and  fifty  members  of  the  Society  and  friends 
visited  Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane.  The  visitors 
were  received  by  the  Steward,  Mr.  Dyke,  who  exhibited 
and  explained  the  magnificent  collection  of  early  plate 
dating  from  1605  onward,  including  the  unique  loving 
cup  and  the  rosewater  dish  and  ewer  presented  by 
Samuel  Pepys  when  Master  in  1677.  He  also  showed, 
for  comparison,  some  quite  recently  presented,  and  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  gold  and  silversmiths'  art,  the 
gift  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  others.  Then  by  way  of  the 
grand  staircase,  the  reception  room,  and  drawing  room, 
they  entered  the  hall  opened  in  i860  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  the  last  of  several  erected  on  the  same  site. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  (Vice  President)  gave  a 
short  address  on  the  history  of  the  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1528  by  the  union  of  the  Shearers  (or 
Shearmen)  with  the  Fullers,  pointing  out  as  he  pro- 
ceeded the  memorials  around  the  hall  to  James  I.,  Charle* 
L,  Pepys,  Lambe,  and  other  benefactors.  He  touched 
briefly  on  the  trades  which  eventually  went  to  constitute 
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the  art  of  clothworking,  and  gave  an  account  of  all  that 
is  known  as  to  Pepys'  connection  with  the  Company, 
He  concluded  with  a  warm  eulogium  of  the  work  done 
by  them  for  technical  education  in  Bradford  and  else- 
where. Returning  to  the  ground  floor  the  party  visited 
the  tower  of  All  Hallows',  Staining  (now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Company),  and  the  early  Norman  crypt  removed 
some  thirty  years  ago  from  the  side  of  Lambe's  Chapel 
and  almshouses  at  Cripplegate  and  re-erected  in  the 
churchyard.  Passing  the  statuette  of  John  Butte, 
Master  the  year  of  incorporation  of  the  Fullers,  1480, 
they  entered  the  Court  Room,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  by  portraits  ancient  and  modern  of  eminent 
members  of  the  Company,  notably  Pepys.  Here  Mr. 
Arthur  N.  Butt,  F.R.Hist.S.,  (member  of  Council) 
moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wheatley  for  his 
address.  The  fascination  of  the  lighter  side  of  Pepys' 
diary,  tended,  he  thought,  to  disguise  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  very  capable  and  energetic  man  of  affairs,  as 
illustrated  by  his  "  Memoires  of  the  Navy."  The  mem- 
bers were  specially  indebted  to  Mr.  Wheatley  for  his 
kindness  in  presenting  them  with  copies  of  his  "  Samuel 
Pepys,  Citizen  and  Clothworker."  Councillor  E.  E. 
Newton,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  claimed  Pepys  as  a 
visitor  to  Belsize  ;  and  Mr.  George  Potter  in  supporting- 
it,  as  a  visitor  to  Highgate. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  unanimously  and 
Mr.  Wheatley  having  replied,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich, 
F.R.Hist.S.,  (Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer)  proposed  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Worshipful  Master,  War- 
dens, and  Court  of  Assistants  for  their  kind  permission 
to  the  society  to  inspect  the  hall  and  its  treasures. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Elliot  Anstruther, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Butt,  who  said  the  Clerk  (Sir 
Owen  Roberts,  M.  A.),  met  him  in  the  most  hospitable 
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way  directly  he  suggested  the  visit,  and  Mr.  Dyke,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Owen,  who  unfortunately  for  them,  was 
not  in  town,  had  taken  much  trouble  to  show  them 
everything  of  antiquarian  interest.  The  Company  had  a 
special  interest  for  North  Londoners,  as  when  Frances 
Mary  Buss  was  seeking  means  to  put  her  private  school 
on  a  permanent  public  footing,  they  were  one  of  the  two 
City  companies  who  came  to  her  assistance;  and  the 
master  who  had  just  passed  the  chair  (Sir  William 
Bousfield)  was  chairman  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day 
Schools  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  founded  schools  on  her  model. 

The   vote   was   carried   by  acclamation,     and  after 
being  entertained  to  tea,  the  party  separated. 


The 


K  a.vy    office 


KoTE. — The  illustrations  appearing  -with  this  report  are  kindly  lent 
by  the  President,  and  illustrate  also  the  meeting  of  Gth  June,  1903, 
reported  in  Vol.  V.,  p.  105. 


Ordinary  Meeting,   i8th  October,   1905. 


N  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
^  1  on  the  1 8th  October,  1905,  at  Stanfield 
House,  Hampstead,  when  Mr.  A.  Ridley 
Bax,  F.S.A.,  (Vice-President),  occupied  the 
chair.  In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr. 
Charles  J.  Munich),  who  had  not  yet  returned  from 
Rome,  Mr.  A.  N.  Butt  announced  that  the  minutes 
would  be  held  over  till  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Channing,  F.Z.S.,  (a  member  of  the 
Society)  then  read  an  interesting  paper  entitled  "The 
Sikhs  of  the  Punjab." 

He  said  that  as  he  was  not  an  expert  in  the  anti- 
quities of  Hampstead  or  Highgate  he  had  been  compelled 
to  go  rather  far  afield  for  a  subject,  but  he  hoped  they 
would  find  it  interesting. 


In  the  North-West  of  India  is  a  land  watered  by  five  great  river?, 
the  Sutlej,  the  Beas,  the  Ravee,  the  Chenab,  and  the  Jhelum,  all  of 
"which  finally  join  the  Indus ;  from  these  five  rivers  the  land  derives  its 
name  of  the  Punjab;  a  word  which  means  five  waters.  It  is  a  great 
plain,  sloping  down  from  the  last  outlying  hills  of  the  mighty  Hima- 
layan mountains ;  near  the  hills  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  and  the  land 
is  very  fertile ;  further  away  from  the  mountains  the  land  is  still  fertile, 
and  abundant  crops  are  raised,  but  the  rainfall  has  to  be  supplemented 
by  wells  and  canals.  Still  further  to  the  South  the  rainfall  is  so  scanty 
that  in  the  years  before  the  recent  extensioning  of  canal  irrigation,  agri- 
culture was  confined  to  the  river  valleys,  and  the  tracts  between  were 
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great  wildernesses  roamed  over  by  a  few  nomad  tribes,  who  grazed  their 
camels  on  the  thorny  trees  and  bushes.  The  mountains  on  the  North 
and  the  wilderness  on  the  South,  afforded  during  the  period  treated  of 
in  this  paper,  safe  refuges  to  defeated  rebels.  The  cultivated  land  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  desert  is  the  home  of  the  Sikh  people.  I 
call  them  a  people,  but  strictly  speaking  they  are  the  adherents  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  faith ;  this  faith  however  has  so  united  them  and 
formed  them  into  one  type  that  it  is  reasonable  to  speak  of  them  as  a 
people.  Most  of  them  too  belong  to  one  special  race,  the  Jats,  a  tribe  of 
Sythian  origin,  who  came  into  India  in  the  early  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era  ;  some  scholars  hold  that  they  are  the  same  people  as  the 
MassagetcB,  who  defeated  and  killed  Cyrus  the  Great.  But  however 
this  may  be,  they  had  become  thoroughly  Indian  before  the  time  at 
which  my  story  commences. 

Physically  they  are  a  very  fine  race,  tall,  strong  and  handsome;  in- 
tellectually they  are  not  quick-witted,  nor  have  they  any  subtlety  of 
mind ;  but  they  are  gifted  with  solid  common  sense.  They  are  frank 
and  straightforward  in  their  talk ;  and  are  brave,  trustworthy,  and  not 
easily  flurried  or  excited.  I  have  read  that  our  London  police  are  mainly 
recruited  from  our  country  villages,  because  men  of  this  somewhat  stolid 
type  are  best  found  there  and  make  the  best  police ;  and  for  similar 
reasons  Sikhs  are  much  sought  after  as  police,  in  Indian  cities  far  away 
from  the  Punjab,  and  in  such  distant  places  as  Singapore,  Borneo,  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai.  In  their  own  country  they  are  essentially  a  race 
of  peasant  proprietors ;  small  hard-working  farmers ;  and  even  their 
chiefs  and  gentry  are  usually  of  peasant  origin,  being  the  descendants  of 
men  who  rose  to  leadership  during  the  times  of  trouble. 

Most  of  my  years  in  India  were  spent  in  the  Sikh  Country  :  my 
first  station  was  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  former  Sikh  kingdom,  and 
when  I  joined  there  in  1870,  only  twenty-one  years  had  passed  since 
the  British  annexation  of  the  country,  and  I  came  to  know  many  of  the 
men  who  had  played  important  parts  in  the  days  when  the  Sikhs  were 
independent.  I  have  had  also  much  to  do  with  the  Sikhs  as  offenders 
against  the  law,  when  holding  office  as  Judge  of  Lahore,  and  also  as 
Judge  of  Amritsar,  their  other  great  city,  their  religious  Capital.  They 
are  somcAvhat  inclined  to  be  turbulent  and  want  a  strong  hand  over  them, 
but  their  crimes  are  generally  those  of  misdirected  energy  and  bold  ad- 
venture ;  the  Sikhs  are  singularly  free  from  the  meaner  kinds  of  crime, 
arson,  cheating  and  forgery.  They  are  quite  a  small  people,  only 
1,600,000  out  of  the  232,000,000  of  British  India;  another  620,000 
live  in  native  states,  mainly  in  those  Sikh  states  which,  as  I  shall  men- 
tion hereafter,  came  early  under  British  protection.  But  though  they 
are  not  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  British  India,  they  con- 
tribute to  the  Indian  army  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  cavalry,  and  more 
than  one-sixth  of  its  infantry.     This  is  all  by  voluntary  enlistment,  for 
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there  is  no  conscription  for  the  Indian  army.     And  the  Sikhs  are  among 
the  best  of  our  Indian  soldiers  ;  others  may  have  more  dash,  but  the 
Sikhs  are  eminently  steady  troops,   and  it  is  veiy  difJficult  to  convince 
them  that  they  are  beaten.     And  yet  this  military  people  had  its  origin 
in  the  teachings  of  a  man  whose  history  somewhat  resembles  that  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  a  man  whose  gospel  was  the  gospel  of  peace.     It  has 
been  a  strange  metamorphosis  without  any  absolute  breach  of  continuity, 
and  I  hope  that,  as  the  Sikhs  are  an  important  factor  in  the  British 
Empire,  their  histoiy  may  interest  some  of  the  members  of  this  Society. 
In   the  year   1469  a.d.   there  was  born  in  a  village  not  far  from 
Lahore  to  a  man  of  the  petty  trading  class  a  son,  who  was  gi\en  the 
name  of  I^anak.     The  lad  eaily  showed  signs  of  his  future  greatness, 
and  stories  are  told  of  his  boyhood,  similar  to  those  related  of  other  great 
religious  teachers.     "When  he  was  first  taken  to  fchool,  and  the  teacher 
began  to  teach  him  his  catechism,  I^anak  asked  what  proofs  the  teacher 
could  give  him  of  the  existence  of  God.     When  he  was  given  his  alpha- 
bet, in  which  the  first  letter  is  Alif,  a  straight  stroke  :  Nanak  asked  his 
master  for  an  explanation  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  this  letter,  which  is 
held  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  God.     He  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
seclusion  and  religious  contemplation;  and  showed  a  partiality  for  the 
society  of  fakirs  or  religious  mendicants.     His  father  wanted  to  train 
him  to  business,  and  when  he  was  fifteen  he  gave  him  some  monej', 
equal  to  £4,  and  sent  him  with  a  servant  to  buy  salt  in  one  village  in 
order  to  sell  it  at  a  profit  elsewhere.    But  on  his  way  ISTanak  met  a  party 
of  fakirs,  Avho  were  so  weak  from  fasting,  that  they  could  only  converse 
by  signs,    ^^anak  spent  all  the  money  on  food  for  them,  and  then  held  a 
long  conversation  with  them  on  matters  of  religion,  and  answered  the 
remonstrances  of  the  servant  by  saying  "I  have  made  a  bargain,  the 
profit  of  which  shall  be  reaped  in  the  world  to  come.     A  bargain  with 
God  is  much  more  profitable  than  any  transaction  with   men."     His 
father  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  Nanak  got  a  beating; 
but  it  was  all  no  good.     Then  his  father  set  him  up  in  a  shop,  but  the 
fakirs  gradually  got  all  the  stock.     He  was  married  and  became  the 
father  of  two  sons ;  but  the  strength  of  his  natural  vocation  was  over- 
whelming, and  finally  he  abandoned  all  worldly  concerns,  travell-d  far 
and  wide  as  a  fakir,  r a:  ned  fame  and  influence  as  a  religious  teacher, 
and  when  he  died  in  the  year  1538  a.d.  at  the  age  of  71,  he  left  behind 
him  a  considerable  body  of  disciples.     After  his  death  a  quarrel  arose 
between  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  as  to  whether  his  body  should  be 
burned  in  the  Hindu  fashion,  or  buried  according  to  the  Mahommedan 
rule ;  as  they  could  not  agree,   they  resolved  that  it  should  neither  be 
buried  nor  burned,  but  thrown  into  the  river.     But  when  they  raised 
the  sheet,    which  had  covered  it,  the  boJy  was  not  there.     The  Ma- 
hommedans took  one  half  of  the  sheet  and  buried  it,  and  the  Hindus 
burned  the   other  half.      Now  Hinduism  and  Mahommedanism  are  so 
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utterly  opposed  in  all  their  root  principles,  and  their  fundamental  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  God  and  as  to  his  relationship  to  the  world,  that  it  is 
at  first  sight  strange  tliat  a  religious  teacher  should  be  claimed  by  both 
Hindus  and  Mahommedans,     But  Nanak,  whose  disciples  were  later  to 
become  fierce  warriors  bitterly  hating  all   Mahommedans,  was  himself 
the  apostle  of  peace  and  of  a  comprehensive  theism.     He  taught  the 
unity  of  one  invisible  God,  worshipped  under  many  forms.     "A  hundred 
thousand  of  Mahomeds,"  he  said,   "  a  million  of  Brahmas,  Vishnus,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  Ramas  "  (names  of  Hindu  gods)  "stand  at  the  gate 
of  the  Most  High  ;  these  all  perish.     God  alone  is  immortal.     Yet  men 
who  unite  in  the  praise  of  God  are  not  ashamed  of  living  in  contenti(.)n 
with  each  other,   which  proves  that  the  evil  spirit  has    subdued   all. 
He  alone  is  a  true  Hindu  whose  heart  is  just,  and  he  only  is  a  good 
Mahommedan  whose  life  is  pure."   This  God  was  everywhere  ;  and  when 
at  Mecca  he  was  blamed  for  sleeping  with  his  feet  towards  the  House  of 
God,  "Turn  them,"  said  he,  "  if  you  can,  in  a  direction  where  tlie  House 
of  God  is  not."     He  taught  the  essential  equality  of  all  men,  prohibited 
idolatry  and  the  worship  of  images,  and  taught  his  disciples  to  be  at  })cace 
with  all  men,  to  have  brotherly  love  towards  one  another,  and  to  live 
virtuous  and  quiet  lives  in  their  several  vocations  ;    the  religious  ascetic 
and  the  pious  householder  being  equally  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
K^anak  was  the  first  Gum  of  the  Sikhs.     The  word  Gum  merely  means  a 
religious  teacher,  and  the  word  Sikh  a  disciple,  but  Nanak  instituted  a 
permanent  society  of  Sikhs,  presided  over  by  a  Gum.     He  had  nine 
successors  in  the  Gumship,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  1708,  or  170  years 
after  the  death  of  the  first  Gum,  and  by  that  time  the  character  of  the 
organisation  had  "completely  changed,"  to  make  use  of  English  parallel^, 
from  Quakers  the  Sikhs  had  become  Fifth  Monarchy  men.     The  spirit 
of  Nanak,  so  the  Sikhs  believed,  was  incarnate  in  each  of  the  Gums  his 
successors,  but  the  manifestations  of  that  spirit  were  not  always  identicd. 
Nanak's  immediate  successor  was  a  quiet,  humble,  devoted  follower  of 
his,  selected  by  him  in  preference  to  one  of  his  own  sons  on  account  of 
an  act  of  eminent  obedience  and  faith.     This  second  Gum  earned  his 
living  as  a  ropemaker,  and  especially  applied  himself  to  committing  to 
writing  all  that  lie  knew  or  learned  from  others  of  Nanak's  teaching  and 
life.     Like  Nanak  he  chose  for  his  successor  not  one  of  his  sons,  but  a 
disciple  who  earned  his  living  as  a  pedlar.    His  reverence  for  his  teacher 
was  so  great,  that  every  night  he  used  to  bring  him  fresh  water  for  his 
ablutions  from  a  river  two  miles  off,  and  in  going  U'^ed  to  walk  back- 
wards so  as  always  to  have  his  face  towards  the  Gum.     As  third  Gum 
he  was  just  and  wise,   humble  and  patient,   and  being  conciliatory  in 
demeanour  and  active  in  preaching,  he  was  very  successful  in  gaining 
converts  to  Nanak's  doctrine.     He  had  a  much  loved  daughter,  and  at 
her  request  he  promised  her  that  the  Gumship  should  be  hereditary  in 
her  descendants,  and  appointed  her  husband  to  be  fourth  Gum.     He  also 
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was  a  quiet,  peaceful  man,  who  mainly  devoted  himself  to  writing  on 
religious  subjects.  His  son  Arjau  succeeded  him  as  fifth  Gum  in  1581, 
forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Nanak.  For  not  quite  half-a-century 
Nanak's  successors  had  followed  his  example,  except  that  the  Gumship 
had  become  hereditary  ;  but  now  Gum  Arjan  laid  aside  the  dress  and 
habits  of  a  fakir,  as  used  by  his  predecessors,  and  lived  in  splendour 
with  numerous  attendants  and  horses  and  elephants.  He  organised  the 
Sikhs  into  a  community,  and  established  a  system  of  levies  for  the 
support  of  the  Gumship ;  and  by  means  of  his  disciples  he  conducted  an 
extensive  trade  in  horses  from  Central  Asia.  His  quiet  predecessors  had 
been  left  in  peace  by  the  Mahommedan  rulers  of  the  country,  but  Arjan 
had  become  a  political  power.  He  was  charged  with  complicity  in  a 
rebellion,  was  tortured  and  died  in  prison.  His  followers  believed  that 
he  had  mysteriously  disappeared  in  a  river,  where  at  his  request  he  had 
been  taken  to  bathe.  This  was  in  1606,  sixty-eight  years  after  Nanak's 
death ;  and  from  that  time  the  Sikhs  in  direct  contradiction  of  Nanak's 
teaching  hated  the  Mahommedans  an<i  their  rule.  Arjan  left  a  son, 
Har  Govind,  who  presided  over  the  community  as  sixth  Gum  from  1606 
to  1645.  He  departed  even  more  than  his  father  from  the  ways  of  the 
first  Gum.  Nanak  abstained  from  animal  food :  Har  Govind  took 
delight  in  hunting  and  eating  flesh.  Nanak  was  a  fakir :  Har  Govind 
lived  in  great  state,  and  is  said  to  have  kept  eight  hundred  horses. 
Nanak  preached  peace;  Har  Govind  taught  the  Sikhs  to  arm  themselves, 
and  during  his  Gumship  the  first  armed  encounter  took  place  between 
the  Sikhs  and  the  forces  of  the  Mahommedan  rulers.  But  the  power  of 
the  Delhi  emperors  was  still  too  strong  for  any  permanently  successful 
resistance  to  them,  and  Har  Govind  had  to  spend  a  long  time  in  conceal- 
ment and  finally  died  a  refugee  in  the  mountains.  On  one  occasion  in 
action  a  swordsman  rushed  at  him  :  the  Gum  warded  off  the  blow,  and 
saying  "  Not  so,  but  thus  is  the  sword  used,"  laid  the  man  dead  at  his 
teet ;  and  on  this  a  disciple  of  his  records  "  that  Har  Govind  struck  not 
in  anger,  but  deliberately  and  to  give  instruction ;  for  the  function  of  a 
Gum  is  to  teach."  There  was  as  yet  no  authoritative  teaching  in  contra- 
diction to  that  of  Nanak,  and  though  the  practice  had  considerably 
altered,  the  ideal  remained  the  same  ;  and  the  seventh  Gum  (1645-1661) 
was  a  quiet,  peaceful  man;  the  eighth  (1661-1664)  died  as  a  lad.  The 
ninth,  on  the  otlier  hand,  (1664-1675)  after  some  years  spent  quietly, 
became  a  regular  freebooter  who  lived  ))y  plunder.  Finally  he  was 
captured  and  taken  to  Delhi,  where  he  was  asked  by  the  Mogul  Emperor 
to  work  a  miracle  in  support  of  his  spiritual  claims.  He  agreed,  wrote  a 
charm  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  placed  it  on  his  neck,  on  which,  he  now 
declared  the  sword  would  fall  harmless.  The  executioner  was  summoned, 
the  bloAV  fell  and  the  head  rolled  on  the  floor.  On  the  paper  was 
written  "  I  have  given  my  head  (siv)  but  not  my  secret  (sav)." — "  Siv 
dia,  sav  na  dia." 
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As  we  have  seen  Gums  and  Sikhs  alike  had  departed  far  from  the 
teachings  and  example  of  Nanak  ;  and  the  ninth  Gum,  whose  death  has 
just  been  related,  had  been  recognised  by  his  followers  in  a  phrase,  capa- 
ble of  a  spiritual  or  temporal  interpretation  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  time,  as  a  "  sacha  badshah "  or  true  king ;  but  the  man  who 
changed  the  whole  idea  and  constitution  of  the  sect  into  that  of  a  war- 
rior commonwealth  was  the  tenth  and  last  Gum,  Govind  Singh,  who  was 
head  of  the  Sikhs  from  1675  to  1708  A.D.  It  is  to  his  influence  and 
precepts  that  the  Sikhs  owe  all  that  marks  them  as  essentially  distinct 
from  the  many  other  religious  brotherhoods,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  arisen  in  India.  As  will  be  seen,  the  change  from  Ifanak's  teaching 
was  so  great,  that  it  seems  strange  that  the  Sikhs  should  have  still 
regarded  themselves  as  the  disciples  of  Nanak ;  but  the  history  of  the 
sect  under  the  sixth  and  ninth  Gums  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  work 
of  Gum  Govind  Singh :  the  spirit  of  the  Sikhs  had  changed  before  the 
form  of  the  brotherhood  was  altered. 

Govind  Singh  was  only  fifteen  when  the  beheading  of  his  father 
made  him  Gum,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  he  lived  in  retirement 
in  the  mountains  engaged  in  hunting  and  in  study.  So  far  the  history 
of  Sikhism  has  been  in  the  main  contemporaneous  v.'ith  the  rule  of  the 
great  Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi ;  Nanak  indeed  was  born  under  an  earlier 
Mahomraedan  dynasty,  but  before  his  death  Delhi  had  been  captured  by 
the  first  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  But  now  the  long  reign  of  Aurangzeb 
the  last  of  the  great  Moguls  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  after  his  death 
the  decay  of  the  imperial  power  was  continuous  and  rapid.  Like  other  great 
men,  then,  Govind  Singh  owed  much  to  conjuncture  ;  he  found  the 
Sikhs  ready  to  be  organised  into  a  martial  brotherhood,  and  the  poAver 
against  which  they  would  have  to  fight  was  about  to  decay. 

When  Govind,  not  yet  called  Govind  Singh,  emerged  from  his  re- 
tirement he  called  the  Sikhs  together  and  declared  to  them  the  new 
faith,  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  reveal.  God  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  and  under  no  material  resemblance ; 
but  he  would  henceforth  dwell  in  the  general  body  of  the  brotherhood, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Khalsa,  or  the  saved  or  liberated ;  and 
in  the  Khalsa  the  eye  of  faith  would  behold  him.  There,  caste  was  to  be 
forgotten  ;  all  were  to  be  equal ;  there  was  to  be  no  ditference  between 
the  Brahmin  and  the  low  caste  man ;  all  were  to  eat  of  one  vessel,  and 
all  must  accept  the  rite  of  initiation,  or  Pahul,  in  Avhich  sugar  was  mixed 
with  water,  stirred  with  an  iron  weapon,  and  then  sprinkled  on  and 
sipped  by  the  newly  initiated.  Salvation  was  to  be  sought  only  in  the 
Khalsa,  and  not  by  Hindu  rites  or  through  Brahmin  priests.  All  Sikhs 
were  henceforward  to  use  the  word  "  Singh,"  or  lion,  as  part  of  their 
name,  and  so  Govind  himself  became  Govind  Singh.  Before  that  time 
the  name  Singh  had  been  characteristic  of  the  martial  caste  of  Rajputs, 
by  whom  it  is  still  borne.     But  the  Sikh  Singhs  were  to  be  henceforth 
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like  the  Rajputs  essentially  a  people  vowed  to  arms ;  they  were  never  to 
be  without  an  iron  weapon  on  their  person,  and  they  were  to  be  always 
ready  for  war  ;  and  great  would  be  his  merit  who  fought  among  the 
foremost,  who  slew  an  enemy,  and  who  despaired  not  though  overcome. 
No  Sikh  was  ever  to  cut  the  hair  of  his  head  or  beard,  and  they  were  to 
wear  blue  clothes.  The  latter  rule  is  now  observed  only  by  the  few ; 
but  a  Sikh  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  his  long  hair  and  untrimmed 
beard.  If  you  piss  by  the  lines  of  a  Sikh  regiment,  when  the  men  are 
resting  after  parade,  you  will  see  them  combing  their  long  hair,  which 
reaches  halfway  down  their  backs ;  ordinarily  it  is  gathered  into  a  knot 
at  the  top  of  the  head  and  fastened  with  a  comb.  The  long  beard  is 
often  also  drawn  up  and  fastened  in  the  same  way. 

Sikhs  on  meeting  each  other  were  to  use  as  salutations  such  phrases 
as  "  Victory  to  the  Khalsa ;  honour  to  the  Gum."  Wherever  five  Sikhs 
assembled  the  Gum  himself  was  to  be  held  to  be  present,  but  their 
visible  centre  of  unity  was  to  be  at  Amritsar  (the  name  means  the  pool 
of  immortality)  where  they  were  to  bathe  in  a  sacred  pool,  and  listen 
with  reverence  to  the  Granth  or  sacred  book  in  which  the  writings  of 
the  Gums  are  collected.  The  true  Sikh  only  pays  outward  reverence  to 
the  Granth  and  to  the  Khalsa,  though  in  all  these  offshoots  of  Hinduism 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  fall  back  to  Hindu  ways,  to  venerate  im- 
ages and  to  observe  Caste.  Thus  the  Sikhs  from  the  sweeper  caste  are 
not  recognised  by  other  Sikhs  as  their  equals,  and  in  our  army  they  are 
organised  in  separate  regiments  (Pioneers). 

Govind  Singh's  declarations  on  the  subject  of  Caste  alienated  some 
of  the  higher  Caste  Sikhs,  bnt  gained  for  him  a  large  accession  of  fol- 
lowers from  the  lower  Castes.  But  his  new  fighting  organisation  had  no 
great  success  during  his  lifetime.  The  Mogul  empire,  like  Oriental 
monarchies  generally,  was  of  loose  texture ;  local  affairs  were  left  to  local 
authorities,  and  as  long  as  Govind  Singh  only  came  into  conflict  with 
these,  he  had  some  measure  of  success.  But  as  soon  as  his  doings  be- 
came of  sufficient  importance  for  the  Imperial  troops  to  be  put  in  motion 
against  him,  he  was  defeated,  his  followers  were  dispersed,  and  he  was 
driven  into  the  desert  as  a  fugitive.  Of  his  four  sons  two  were  killed  in 
action,  and  two  were  slain  by  the  Mahommedan  governor  of  the  town  of 
Sirhiud.  And  now  every  good  Sikh  as  he  passes  Sirhind  on  his  way  to 
the  Ganges  takes  away  two  bricks  from  the  cursed  town  and  throws  them 
into  a  river. 

Govind  Singh  died  far  away  from  the  Punjab  :  he  had  obeyed  a  sum- 
mons of  the  j\[ogul  emperor  and  accepted  a  military  command  under 
him.  His  mission  had  for  the  time  failed,  but  two  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  the  spirit  which  he  had  infused  into  the  Sikhs,  survives.  But 
more  than  half  a  century  (1708  to  1764  a.d.)  was  still  to  elapse  before 
the  Sikhs  should  be  able  to  establish  the  Khalsa  as  an  enduring  political 
power  :  during  this  period  they  remained  an  imorganised  peasantry,  nur- 
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sing  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  tenth  Gum,  and  from  time  to  time 
breaking  out  into  insurrections,  sometimes  temporarily  successful  hut 
always  finally  repressed.  Their  first  leader  after  the  death  of  the  last 
Gum  was  a  man  called  Banda,  under  whom  the  Sikhs  rose  in  great 
numbers,  took  the  hated  town  of  Sirhind,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  After  this  success  they  ravaged  and 
plundered  the  country  far  and  Avide.  This  insurrection  was  so  serious 
that  the  emperor  Bahadur  Shah,  the  successor  of  Aurangzeb,  took  the 
field  in  person  against  Banda,  and  defeated  him.  This  was  some  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Govind  Singh.  Banda  though  defeated  escaped, 
and  kept  up  the  struggle  Avith  varying  success  for  another  four  years  ; 
but  in  1716  he  was  captured  and  torn  in  pieces  with  red-hot  pincers, 
large  numbers  of  his  followers  were  slain,  and  the  defeated  Sikhs  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  The  boldest  and  most  fanatical  sought 
refuge  in  the  hills  and  the  Avastes,  and  those  Avho  remained  in  their  vil- 
lages Avere  forced  to  nominally  conform  to  Hinduism  and  shaA'e  their 
heads  and  beards.  Their  name  disappears  from  history  for  more  than 
tAventy  years  ;  but  in  1739  a.d.  the  Persian  Xadir  Shah  successfully  in- 
vaded India,  and  took  and  plundered  Delhi,  the  Capital  of  the  Mogul 
emperors ;  the  inhalntants  Avere  massacred  in  numbers  A^ariously  stated 
from  30,000  to  150,000;  and  Avhen  Xadir  Shah  returned  he  took  Avith 
him  vast  treasures,  including  the  famous  diamond  Koh  i  niir  (mountain 
of  light),  noAV  part  of  the  British  regalia.  The  disorganisation  of  the 
Mahommedan  rule,  Avliich  resulted  from  this  invasion,  enabled  the  Sikhs 
to  raise  their  heads  again ;  they  collected  in  small  bands  and  gradually 
greAV  bolder,  but  in  1748  they  Avere  defeated,  their  leader  slain,  and 
many  of  his  folloAvers  executed.  But  only  tAvo  years  later  an  Afghan 
invasion  of  the  Punjab  again  disorganised  the  country,  and  again  the 
Sikhs  took  up  arms,  this  time  under  the  leadership  of  one  Jursa  Singh, 
a  liquor  seller,  whose  descendant  is  noAv  a  ruling  chief  and  a  not  infre- 
quent visitor  of  England.  And  noAv  iuA^asion  folloAved  on  invasion,  four 
Afghan  iuA^asions  in  tAveh^e  years ;  Avhile  from  the  other  side  of  India  in 
1759  A.D.  Delhi  Avas  captured  by  the  Mahrattas,  Avhose  poAver  had  arisen 
by  the  insurrection  of  another  rebellious  peasantry.  The  Delhi  imperial 
poAver  Avas  hopelessly  broken  ;  the  Afghans  and  the  Mahrattas  clashed  in 
the  great  battle  of  Panipat  (1761  a.d.)  Avhere  200,000  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen  :  the  Mahrattas  Avere  defeated,  and  a  limit  Avas  put  to  their 
conquests  :  the  Afghan  ruler  retired  to  his  country,  and  though  he  left 
a  governor  at  Lahore,  he  Avas  practically  only  the  military  commander  of 
an  outlying  garrison.  In  most  of  the  Punjal.)  organised  g'lvernment  had 
ceased ;  the  Sikhs  rose  everyAvhere,  l^ecame  masters  of  their  oAvn  villages, 
and  erected  forts  ;  they  Avere  badly  beaten  in  1762,  but  they  Avon  a  great 
victory,  which  gave  them  control  of  the  Avliole  of  the  East  of  the  Punjab 
in  1763,  they  captured  Lahore  and  obtained  control  of  all  the  central 
Punjab  in  1761;,  and  from  that  time  forAvard  the  poAver  of  the  Khalsa  Avas 
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established  in  the  Punjab.     The  people  who  had  thus  risen  to  power 
were  a  rude,  unorganised  peasantry ;  all  Sikhs  as  members  of  the  mystic 
Khalsa  were  equal ;  their  history  had  long  been  one  of  continual  strife 
against  all  external  authority,  and  only  the  Khalsa  had  any  claim  to  their 
obedience.     They  constituted  a  religious  republic,  but  though  they  were 
all  equal  in  theory  they  were  not  all  equal  in  fact ;  they  were  a  fighting 
people  by  choice  and  by  necessity,  and  in  times  of  war  natural  leaders 
came  to  the  front ;  these  leaders  formed  a  loose  sort  of  confederation 
among   themselves  ;  and  so  the  Sikhs  became  a    theocratic    confederate 
feudalism.     The  whole  Khalsa  met  once  a  year  at  Amritsar,  and  there 
the  leaders  discussed  their  plans  and  took  counsel  together ;  but  the 
various  leaders  owed  no  sulyection  to  one  another,  and  they  Avere  very 
imperfectly  obeyed  by  the  majority  of  their  followers.     The  authority  of 
the  Khalsa  was  viniversally  acknowledged  but  was  difficult  to  apply,  and 
their  unity  in  the  mystic  brotherhood  by  no  means  prevented  the  Sikhs 
from   fighting   among  themselves.      These  were,  however,  mere  family 
quarrels  ;  their  hatred  was  directed  against  the  Mahommedans,  who  had 
persecuted  them  and  who  were  now  in  their  turn  kept  in  bitter  subjec- 
tion wherever  the  Sikh  arms  prevailed.     The  confederacies  into  which 
the  Sikhs  were  divided  are  generally  stated  as  twelve  in  number ;  but 
the  whole  system  was  l<:)ose  and  fluctuating ;  some  of  the  confederacies 
were  never  of  much  importance ;  others  were  at  one  time  strong  and  at 
another  time  weak  according  to  the  characters  of  their  leaders.     The 
British  rule  was  gradually  extending  itself  in  India,  but  outside  its  limits 
the  age  was  one  of  disorder  approaching  anarchy.     Even  an  English 
sailor,  a  deserter  from  a  man-of-war,  one  George  Thomas,  was  able  to  es- 
tablish himself  as  a  ruler  for  some  ten  years  on  the  borders  of  the  Sikh 
country.     To  their  neighbours  the  Sikhs  were  a  terror,  and  an  English 
traveller  records  the  extreme  respect  paid  to  two   Sikh  troopers  when 
they  i^rode  into  the  domain  of  some  local  ruler.     The  Sikhs  gradually 
extended  the  coimtry  subject  to  the  Khalsa,  and  slowly  the  authority  of 
particular  confederacies  and  individual  leaders  grew,  till  in  1799    the 
famous  Ranjit  Singh  became  the  ruler  of  Lahore,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing ten  years  brought  all  the  Sikhs  west  of  the  Sutlej  river  under  his 
control.     The  confederacies  were  at  an  end,  the  republic  had  ended  in  a 
monarchy.     Ranjit  Singh,  like  the  other  Sikh  leaders,  had  sprung  from 
the  ranks  of  the  peasantry,  his  grandfather  and  father  had  gradually 
risen  to  leadership,  and  though  Ranjit  Singh  was  only  twelve  years  old 
when  his  father  died,  he  had  by  the  age  of  twenty -one  so  far  consolidated 
his  power  that  he  formally  assumed  the  title  of  Mahardja.     His  rule 
would  not  have  ended  at  the   Sutlej,  but  east  of  that  river  the  British 
claimed  a  protectorate ;  the  Sikh  Confederacies  which  had  existed  east 
and  south  of  the  Sutlej  had  also  in  time  become  states  ruled  by  chiefs, 
who,  like  Ranjit  Singh,  had  sprung  from  the  peasantry.     These  chiefs, 
alarmed  by  Ranjit  Singh's  conquests,  sent  a  deputation  to  Delhi  in  1808 
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to  ask  for  British  protection  ;  their  prayer  was  granted,  and  Ranjit  Singh 
was  warned  that  any  aggressions  of  his  beyond  tlie  Sutlej  Avould  he  re- 
sisted with  arms.  Ranjit  Singh  wavered,  but  the  British  were  strong 
and  his  power  was  not  tirmly  consoHdated,  and  so  in  1809  he  signed  a 
treaty  accepting  the  British  terms,  and  up  to  his  death  in  1839  he  re- 
mained loyal  to  his  engagements.  He  extended  liis  conquests  to  the 
South  to  Multan,  to  the  West  to  Peshawar,  and  to  the  Xorth  to  Kashmir, 
hut  he  never  crossed  the  Sutlej.  I  do  not  propose  to  relate  the  events 
of  his  reign,  but  as  I  haA'e  mentioned  that  Nadir  Shah  had  taken  away 
from  Delhi  the  famous  Koh  i  Niir  I  will  note  that  this  diamond  had 
subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Afghan  rulers,  and  that 
Shah  Shinja  having  been  dis2)ossessed  from  the  Afglian  throne  by  a  suc- 
cessful rebellion,  took  refuge  in  the  Punjab,  bringing  tlie  Koh  i  Niir 
with  him,  and  Avas  compelled  by  Ranjit  Singh  to  give  up  the  diamond  to 
him.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Sikh  rulers  until  the  annexation 
of  the  Punjab  in  1849  j  and  then  became  the  property  of  the  British 
Crown,  after  being  nearly  lost  on  the  way  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who 
could  not  remember  what  he  had  done  with  it  until  he  found  it  in  the 
pocket  of  a  waistcoat,  Mdiich  he  had  taken  off  and  made  over  to  a  servant 
to  put  away. 

Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  practical 
wisdom  ;  he  was  a  strong  ruler,  able  to  discipline  and  control  the  martial 
spirit  of  his  people.  His  reign  had  been  long  and  prosperous,  but  within 
four  years  of  his  death  he  had  four  successors,  the  last  of  these  being 
only  eight  years  old,  the  Maharaja  Dhulip  Singh,  later  long  resident  in 
England.  The  first  of  Ranjit  Singh's  successors  was  an  imbecile ;  the 
second  was  able,  but  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  gateway,  as  he 
returned  from  his  father's  funeral ;  the  third  was  a  weak,  good-natured 
man,  unfit  for  rule ;  and  the  fourth  was  a  child.  Rival  generals, 
ministers,  and  queens  disputed  for  power,  and  they  could  only  gain  or 
retain  power  by  the  support  of  the  army.  And  this  now  came  to  look 
upon  itself  no  longer  as  the  obedient  instrument  of  the  government,  but 
as  the  only  true  representative  of  the  Sikh  nation,  as  the  Kahlsa  itself 
armed  and  assembled  in  regiments  and  brigades.  The  internal  discipline 
of  the  troops  remained  good,  but  by  a  reversion  to  the  republican 
organisation  of  the  days  before  the  rise  of  Ranjit  Singh,  the  general 
affairs  of  the  army  came  to  be  managed  by  committees  of  deputies  from 
the  various  regiments ;  and  as  there  was  no  force  capable  of  resisting  the 
will  of  the  army,  the  whole  political  power  practically  passed  into  tbe 
hands  of  these  representative  committees.  The  British  mistrusted  the 
Sikh  army ;  the  Sikh  army  mistrusted  the  British ;  and  the  nominal 
rulers  of  the  Sikh  kingdom  were  afraid  of  their  own  army  and  not 
unwilling  to  see  its  power  broken,  and  the  result  was  the  First  Sikh 
War.  Between  the  18th  December,  1845,  and  the  10th  February, 
1846,  four  hotly  contested  battles  were  fought,  Moodkee,  Ferozshuhr, 
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Aliwal,  and  SoLraon.  The  last  of  these  was  a  serious  defeat  for  the 
Sikh  army,  but  the  Sikhs  did  not  believe  that  they  had  been  fairly 
beaten ;  they  held,  not  without  good  grounds,  that  they  had  been 
betrayed  as  the  resulc  of  a  secret  arrangement  made  between  some  of 
their  leaders  and  the  Britii^h.  I  well  remember  riding  on  tour  in  a  Sikh 
district  in  company  with  a  native  official  of  rank,  and  a  Sikh  country 
gentleman,  who  had  been  an  artillery  officer  at  Sobraon ;  the  Sikh  was 
telling  me  about  the  battle,  and  how  when  he  was  fighting  his  guns  the 
suspected  general  rode  up  and  abused  him  for  not  having  retreated. 
And,  then,  warming  with  his  subject,  he  said,  "  Ah,  sir,  if  we  had  only 
had  a  fair  fight,"  but  here  the  official  broke  in  "  But,  of  course,  in  any 
case  the  star  of  the  English  Avould  have  been  victorious."  "  Yes,  of 
course."  said  the  Sikh,  "  the  star  of  the  English  would  have  been 
victorious."  But  he  did  not  think  so.  IS'or  did  the  Sikhs  at  the  time 
believe  that  they  had  no  chance  in  a  fair  fight,  and  though  a  peace  was 
made  it  only  lasted  two  years,  and  was  followed  by  the  Second  Sikh 
War  of  1848-49.  We  had  hard  Avork  at  the  siege  of  Multan,  and  at 
Chillianwala,  "  which,"  to  quote  Sir  William  Hunter,  "  English 
patriotism  prefers  to  call  a  drawn  battle,"  we  lost  four  guns  and  the 
colours  of  three  regiments.  If  you  go  to  the  grounds  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  you  will  see  recorded  on  an  obelisk  there  a  long  list  of  the 
names  of  the  dead  of  one  English  infantry  regiment,  Avhich  had  to  fall 
back  in  disorder  after  a  brave  charge,  while  a  distinguished  English 
cavalry  regiment,  owing  it  was  said  to  the  command  "  Threes  about " 
given  by  someone  in  the  ranks,  was  routed  by  a  charge  of  Sikh  cavalry, 
I  knew  very  well  the  Sikh  gentleman  who  led  that  cavalry  charge. 
He  always  deprecatingly  attributed  his  success  to  a  momentary  panic  in 
the  English  ranks.  Things  for  the  moment  looked  very  black.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  ordered  to  relieve  Lord  Gough,  who  had  commanded 
at  Chillianwala ;  but  a  month  later  Lord  Gough  by  making  full  use  of 
his  superiority  in  artillery,  utterly  defeated  the  Sikh  army  at  Gujrat. 
The  power  of  the  I^halsa  was  broken ;  the  Sikh  soldiers  went  home  to 
their  villages  to  Avork  at  the  plough ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Kanjit  Singh 
came  under  British  rule,  worthily  represented  by  the  brothers  Henry 
and  John  LaAvrence,  with  Eichard  Temple,  well  known  to  this  Society, 
as  their  Secretary.  Eight  years  later  came  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
army,  and  John  LaAvrence  callc'l  from  their  retirement  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  Khalsa  to  fight  for  their  ncAv  rulers.  They  came  Avithout 
hesitation ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  they  under  the 
English  flag,  entered  as  victors  that  city  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  their 
ancient  enemies,  Avhere  so  many  of  their  faith  had  been  taken  as  captives, 
and  Avhere  the  ninth  Gum  had  been  beheaded,  and  Banda  had  been 
tortured  to  death.  And  here  I  end  my  paper,  not  that  I  have  exhausted 
my  material,  but  that  I  fear  I  have  exhausted  your  imtience. 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Godsel  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Channing  for  his  able  paper. 

Mr.  Channing  having  suitably  rephed,  Mr.  Butt  an- 
nounced that  the  President  (Dr.  R.  Garnett)  would  read 
a  paper  at  the  next  meeting,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
moved  by  Mr.  F,  C.  Channing  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Peter  Hastie. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  30TH  November,   1905. 


IN  Thursday  evening,  30th  November,  1905, 
an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  Stanfield  House,  when  the  President, 
Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  On  Some  Mexican  Paintings  of  Mixed 
Races  in  Mexico."  A  short  while  ago  Dr.  Garnett 
came  into  possession  of  six  oil  paintings  on  copper  which 
had  been  found  in  Mexico  in  a  tomb,  where  they  had  no 
doubt  been  hidden  during  the  time  of  civil  strife  in  that 
country.  The  President  wished  to  add  these  paintings 
to  the  Society's  collection,  and  made  the  presentation  of 
of  his  gift  the  opportunity  of  a  paper  dealing  with 
Mexican  painting  generally. 

After  the  minutes  of  the    previous    Meeting    had 
been  confirmed,  the  President  read  his  paper  as  follows  ; 


The  unexpected  honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by 
elevating  me  to  tlie  office  of  your  President,  renders  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  evince  my  sense  of  it  by  not  infrequent  participation  in  your 
proceedings.  Circumstances  have  not  alloAved  me  to  appear  personally 
among  you  since  the  date  of  my  election,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  at  length 
able  to  manifest  that  sympathy  with  your  aims  of  which  I  am 
abundantly  conscious,  by  the  contribution  of  a  paper  to  your  Transac- 
tions. The  difficulty  has  been  to  find  a  theme  upon  which  one  who  can 
lay  no  claim  to  the  character  of  an  Antiquary  can  properly  exjiatiate  before 
an  Antiquarian  Society  ;  and,  further,  where  to  discover  any  subject 
relating  to  the  special  sphere  of  this  Society  upon  which  my  hearers 
would  not  presumably  be  better   informed  than   myself.     The   former 
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difficulty  I  have  possibly  been  able  to  surmount,  to  the  latter  I  have 
succumbed.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  subject  relating  to 
Hampstead  upon  which  I  could  discourse  with  advantage.  Nothing 
remained,  therefore,  but  eitlier  to  abandon  my  intention  of  addressing 
you,  or  to  import  a  subject  from  abroad.  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos, 
Acheronta  movebo.  I  chose  the  latter  course,  greatly  comforted  by  the 
discovery  that  it  was  not  without  precedent  in  the  records  of  our  Society, 
and  that  in  following  it  I  should  not,  like  an  eminent  statesman,  plough 
a  lonely  furrow.  We  have,  indeed,  cast  our  net  very  widely.  We  have 
listened  to  the  eulogium  of  our  illustrious  fellow  citizen,  the  sage 
Epictetus.  We  have  proved  that,  if  Kieff  cannot  come  to  Hampstead, 
Hampstead  can  and  does  go  to  Kieff  in  the  person  of  Miss  Budgett 
Meakin.  And  in  a  most  erudite  and  no  less  entertaining  paper,  delivered 
when  I  myself  was  in  the  chair.  Miss  INIabel  Holmes  sent  us  all  to 
speculate  upon  the  mystery  of  Stonehenge  until  we  can  produce  some 
Druidical  remains  of  our  own.  My  case  is  stronger  than  any  of  these. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  Epictetus,  or  Kieff,  or  Stonehenge  was  actually 
in  Hampstead.  They  did  not  cA'en,  like  the  man  who  refused  to  cry  at 
the  charity  sermon,  belong  to  the  next  parish.  But,  though  I  have  been 
to  distant  Mexico  for  a  subject,  this  subject  is  a  group  of  objects  now 
actually  under  this  roof,  actually  in  this  room,  objects  in  which  you 
yourselves  possess  a  proprietary  interest,  so  long  as  you  continue  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  objects  in  this  group  are  the  six  Mexican  pictures,  painted  on 
copper,  now  displayed  to  you.  They  represent  individuals  both  of  the 
mixed  and  of  the  pure  races  of  Mexico,  and  were  evidently  painted  with 
an  ethnographical  purpose,  and  formed  part  of  a  collection  of  much 
greater  extent.  They  are  numbered,  and  the  highest  number  upon  any 
of  the  six  which  have  been  preserved  is  sixteen.  There  were,  therefore, 
at  least  sixteen  pictures  originally,  and  there  may  have  been  more, 
though  I  scarcely  think  so,  for  the  Apache  Indians,  the  subject  of  the 
last,  appears  a  ne  pl%is  ultra.  If  the  entire  original  set  had  been 
preserved,  and  the  pictures  had  escaped  injury,  it  would  have  been  a 
most  valuable  collection,  of  which  any  museum  in  the  world  might  have 
been  proud,  but,  alas  !  it  is  a  mere  fragment,  and  the  pictures,  as  you 
see,  have  suffered  considerable  damage,  though  happily  not  so  much  as 
to  destroy  eitlier  their  artistic  merit  or  their  scientific  value.  I  shall 
defer  my  remarks  on  the  artistic  and  ethnographical  qualities  of  the 
pictures  until  a  later  period  of  my  paper,  and  for  the  present  briefly 
state  the  occasion  of  the  damage  which  they  have  suffered,  and  the 
circumstances  which  have  brought  them  here.  Their  injured  condition, 
except  in  so  far  as  occasioned  by  the  abrasion  to  which  pictures  painted 
on  metal  are  always  liable,  results  from  their  having  been  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  their  burial  was  a  consequence  of  civil  strife. 

Mexico,  which  has  now  enjoyed  thirty  years  of  peace  and  pros- 
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perity,  iinder  a  wise  and  strong  ruler,  was  previous  to  the  advent  of 
President  Porfirio  Diaz  the  most  anarchial  of  all  the  Spanish-American 
republics.  Contention  reached  its  acme  when  the  inauspicious  attempt 
was  made  to  force  a  foreign  sovereign  upon  the  country  in  the  person  of 
the  Emperor  jNIaximilian,  and  it  Avas  then,  as  stated,  that  the  pictures 
now  before  you  were  concealed  in  a  sepulchre.  Whether  they  had 
already  been  sejjarated  from  the  other  members  of  the  set,  whether  these 
were  interred  along  with  them  and  whether  they  are  still  in  existence, 
how  long  the  immurement  continued,  and  who  brought  the  hidden  treasure 
to  light,  are  questions  Avhicli  I  am  at  present  unable  to  answer.  I  can 
only  inform  you  that  they  recently  became  the  property  of  an  English 
gentleman  named  Gandy,  a  relative  of  my  own  then  travelling  in  INIexico, 
and  whose  renewed  absence  has  for  the  present  prevented  my  making 
the  inquiries  which  might  have  enabled  me  to  throw  some  additional 
light  on  the  history  of  the  pictures.  He  acquired  them,  no  doubt,  for  a 
small  price  on  account  of  the  injury  from  damp  and  other  causes  which 
they  had  sustained  in  the  catacomb.  "UHiat  means  had  been  taken  to 
protect  them  there,  I  cannot  say,  something  must  have  been  done,  or 
they  would  have  perished  entirely.  Their  condition  did  not  blind 
Mri  Gandy  to  their  merit ;  he  thought,  as  I  do,  that  they  ought  to  be 
in  some  collection  where  they  would  no  more  be  in  danger  of  being  sent 
adrift  upon  the  world,  and  he  offered  them  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  declined  the  purchase.  It  was  then  that  the  existence 
of  the  pictures  came  to  my  notice.  I  found  them  to  fit  in  well  Avith 
a  design  I  cherished  of  making  a  contribution  to  the  antiquarian 
collections  of  our  Society,  and  I  acquired  them  for  the  purpose  realised 
this  evening.  I  need  not  say  that  it  Avould  have  been  more  satisfactory 
to  me  if,  instead  of  resorting  to  distant  Mexico,  I  could  have  offered 
something  indigenoiis,  some  vestage,  for  instance,  of  the  grandeur  of  our 
Hampstead  in  the  days  of  Cassibelaunus.  But  I  must  regretfully  admit 
that  Hampstead  is  not  opulent  in  antiquities  of  this  period,  or  indeed, 
of  any  period,  although  it  has,  or  had,  monuments  of  the  recent  past 
ripening,  as  it  Avere,  for  antiquity,  most  of  which  Ave  have  pulled  down. 
Relics  of  distinguished  residents  and  sojourners  would  liaA'e  been  most 
appropriate ;  but,  unable  to  produce  a  boAvl  from  the  boAvling  green  of 
the  inn  introduced  into  Clarissa  HarloAve,  and  still  existing  as  a  handsome 
private  mansion ;  or  a  beam  from  the  vanished  cottage  of  Leigh  Hunt 
in  the  Vale  of  Health  ;  or  the  chair  in  which  Keats  listened  to  the 
nightingale ;  or  one  of  the  paper  boats  sailed  by  Shelley  on  the  Vale 
of  Health  pond;  I  have  taken  refuge  in  Mexico,  and  trust  that  the 
pictures  will  be  accepted  if  not  as  examples  of  native  Hampstead  talent, 
still  as  something  not  altogether  outside  the  sphere  of  an  antiquarian 
society.  They  are  also,  important  from  an  ethnographical  point  of 
vieAV,  and  of  especial  interest  as  illustrating  a  phase  of  Mexican  art  almost 
unknoAvn  out  of  the  country,  but  upon  whose  successful  cultivation,  if 
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I  do  not  err,  the  fixture  of  Mexican  art  mainly  depends.  Before  de- 
scribing them,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  this  point  clear  by  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  painting  in  ^Mexico. 

The  art  of  a  colony  seldom  rivals  that  of  the  parent  state,  unless 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Asia  INIinor,  the 
colony  vies  with  the  parent  state  in  opulence  and  power.  For  this  there 
are  evident  reasons.  The  colonial  artist  has  not  the  same  opportunity 
for  study  and  culture  as  he  would  have  had  in  the  mother  state;  he 
consequently  travels  thither  to  obtain  them,  and  is  very  probably 
tempted  to  remain  and  practise  Avhere  he  finds  his  art  in  higher  esteem 
than  at  home.  Thus  several  distinguished  American  artists  have  settled 
here  or  in  France,  and  become  virtually  Europeans.  The  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  art  in  Mexico  must  have  been  scanty  indeed  for  long 
after  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  They  could  only  be  provided  by 
the  immigration  of  Spanish  artists,  Httle  likely  to  be  of  a  high  class,  but 
acquainted  with  the  technical  practice  of  their  profession,  and  whose 
instructions  would  fall  upon  a  kindly  soil.  For  the  aboriginal  race  was 
by  no  means  incapable  of  artistic  development.  You  will  remember 
that  their  system  of  writing  was  pictorial,  and  the  sculpture  of  their 
temples  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  though  certainly  barbarous, 
was  not  devoid  of  the  rudiments  of  higher  things.  The  progress  of 
which  they  were  capable  was  manifested  by  the  beautiful  wax  figures 
which  formed  one  of  the  minor  attractions  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
modelled,  I  think,  by  Indians,  and  representing  their  countrymen  of 
various  classes  with  grace,  spirit,  and  elegance.  A  beautiful  and 
entirely  national  art  had  also  existed  in  the  country  before  the  advent 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  decorative  use  of  feathers,  especially  of  the 
humming  bird,  for  robes,  screens,  and  other  objects.  The  most  beautiful 
works  of  this  class  were  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  as  having  been 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  idols,  but  they  attested  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  natives,  and  their  especial  sensitiveness  to  colour.  Here,  then,  was 
a  promising  groundwork,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  most  eminent  of  all 
Mexican  painters  was  a  pure-blooded  Indian.  For  the  details  which 
are  to  follow,  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  an  American  book,  the  result  of 
considerable  research  and  of  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  Ijy  R.  H. 
Lamborn,  Ph.D.,  "  Mexican  Painting  and  Painters  :  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  Development  of  the  Spanish  School  of  Painting  in  Mexico,"  1891. 

Mexican  art  commenced  its  career  in  the  sixteenth  century  under 
favourable  and  unfavourable  auspices.  The  most  favourable  circum- 
stance was  the  great  demand  for  artistic  production  :  the  least  favourable 
that  this  production  was  almost  entirely  of  one  kind.  The  Avholesale 
conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity  covered  the  land  ■xWth  churches, 
and  all  these  churches  required  pictTires.  Convents  speedily  followed, 
and  became  excellent  customers.  "WHien  ecclesiastical  property  was 
secularised  under  the  sway  of  Juarez,  nearly  two  thousand  pictures  of 
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religious  subjects  were  collected  by  the  Government,  nearly  all  Dr. 
Lamborn  thinks,  painted  in  Mexico,  though  some,  no  doubt,  were 
importations  from  Europe.  What  became  of  the  bulk  of  the  accumula- 
tion we  are  not  informed.  There  is  a  small  but  respectable  collection  of 
of  seventy-seven  works,  enumerated  by  Dr.  Lamborn,  in  the  Mexican 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  it  appears  from  Dr.  Lamborn's  catalogue 
that  but  one  of  these  is  other  than  religious  in  subject.  The  con- 
sequence is  a  total  want  of  originality.  The  painters  Avho  came  over 
from  Spain,  for  long  in  the  majority,  merely  reproduced  the  conceptions 
with  which  they  were  already  familiar,  and  naturally  influenced  their 
Mexican  pupils,  who  had  no  other  guides.  Athough,  therefore,  many 
of  their  works  may  justly  be  termed  meritorious,  their  merit  is  chiefly 
of  a  technical  kind.  One  exception,  probably  rude,  but  humanly 
interesting,  might,  if  we  had  them,  lie  found  in  the  eight  pictures 
painted  in  1533  by  or  for  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  Cuernavaca,  pro- 
testing against  their  landlords'  extortionate  taxation,  and  delineating 
the  incidents  of  the  oppressions  they  underwent.  One  is  reminded  of 
those  early  Egyptian  pictures  in  which  cattle  and  poultry  and  corn  and 
other  produce  are  represented  as  being  exhibited  to  the  lord  of  the  soil 
upon  his  visit  of  inspection. 

In  the  year  1531,  Heaven,  as  piously  believed,  came  visibly  to  the 
aid  of  the  nascent  art  of  ]\Iexico  by  a  miraculous  painting,  known  as  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  depicted  on  the  mantle  of  a  shepherd,  coarsely 
made  from  vegetable  flbre.  More  than  two  centuries  afterwards, 
Cabrera,  the  best  native  Mexican  painter,  published  a  book  on  this 
phenomenon,  in  which  he  declared  that  it  Avas  painted  "neither  in 
water-colour  nor  in  oil,  nor  in  any  other  manner  artificial  or  human." 
"The  countenance,"  he  adds,  "is  so  exquisitely  beautiful  in  every 
feature  that  none  could  deny  on  seeing  it  that  it  is  a  supernatural  work." 
Perhaps  he  attributed  it  to  St.  Luke.  He  had  previously  sent  a  copy 
made  by  himself  to  Kome,  and  the  miraculous  character  of  the  original 
was  duly  and  gravely  confirmed  by  the  city  of  Eaphael  and  Michael 
Angelo.  Few  will  now  see  any  thing  in  it  but  a  pious  fraud,  resembling 
that  which  the  founder  of  the  Manichaean  religion  is  said  to  have 
practised.  About  half-a-century  later,  Mexico  received  a  much  more 
precious  acquisition  in  a  noble  Titian,  the  Entombment,  given  by  Philip 
II.  not  to  the  capital  Avhere  it  would  have  awakened  admiration  and 
stimulated  emulation,  but  to  the  remote  convent  of  Tzinzuntzan  in  tiie 
province  of  Michoacan,  where  it  remains,  the  proprietors  having  always 
refused  the  proposals  for  its  purchase  made  by  successive  Archbishops 
of  Mexico.  The  Spanish  government  does  not  appear  to  have  at  this 
period  done  anything  ofiicially  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  unless  by 
commissioning  the  portraits  of  viceroys,  of  Avhich,  as  well  as  of  arch- 
bishops, the  city  of  Mexico  possesses  a  complete  collection.  It  even 
discouraged  a  branch  of  art  for  which  the  native  Indians  had  shown 
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considerable  aptitude  by  forbidding  ornamental  work  in  tlie  precions 
metals. 

Although  the  names  of  several  Mexican  artists  are  recorded  in  the 
sixteentli  century,  no  artist  appears  to  have  gained  any  especial  dis- 
tinction until  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth,  when  a  Spaniard, 
Echave,  painted  from  1603  to  1630,  and  Avas  succeeded  by  another 
Spaniard  named  Arteaga.  Both  were  good  painters,  but  both  moved 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  convention,  painting  little  but  religious 
subjects  after  the  pattern  prevalent  in  Europe.  The  tyranny  of  the 
Inquisition,  indeed,  disabled  any  Spanish  artist  from  attempting  nrytho- 
logical  subjects  with  success;  and  although  Murillo  was  achieving 
triumphs  in  genre  painting  at  home,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  example 
was  imitated  in  ^Mexico.  There  was  probably  no  demand  for  genre,  and 
notwithstanding  the  ample  field  of  varied  life  which  stretched  all  around 
him,  the  Mexican  artist's  sole  employers  continued  to  be  the  church  and 
the  convent  for  religious  painting,  and  the  official  dignitary  or  private 
lady  or  gentleman  who  required  a  portrait.  There  was  consequently  no 
opening  for  originality,  and  the  most  that  could  be  expected  was  some 
occasional  display  of  superior  skill  in  the  elaboration  of  the  antiquated 
models.  This  was  attained  by  two  eminent  artists  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  Ibarra,  possibly  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  printer  of  the 
name,  and  Cabrera,  whom  we  have  already  encountered  as  the  copyist 
of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  and  witness  to  its  supernatural  character. 
He  is  regarded  as,  hitherto,  the  best  of  all  Mexican  painters,  white  or 
brown,  native  or  immigrant,  and  his  success  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the 
ability  of  the  aboriginal  race  to  manifest  no  less  capacity  in  art  than, 
since  the  Independence,  it  has  displayed  in  law  and  public  life.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that,  while  most  of  the  Indian  statesmen  of  Mexico  have 
been  of  mixed  blood,  Cabrera  was  a  pure  Indian. 

Cabrera's  book  on  the  celestial  picture  was  published  in  1756;  and, 
to  judge  by  the  costume,  the  terrestrial  productions  I  am  now  about  to 
submit  to  your  notice  may  have  been  executed  about  the  same  time. 
You  will  see  that  they  form  a  complete  contrast  to  the  style  of 
art  I  have  hitherto  been  describing.  They  are  entirely  reahstic ;  not 
obtrusively  or  oppressively  so,  bat  still  representations  of  actual  home 
life.  Where  they  otherwise  they  would  defeat  their  own  object,  which 
is  to  delineate  the  varieties  of  complexion  and  feature  produced  by  the 
intermixture  of  white  and  red,  brown  and  black,  leading  to  the  evolution 
of  numerous  intermediate  physiological  forms  and  chromatic  shades. 
The  entire  set  of  sixteen  would  be  a  precious  possession,  and  as  copper 
is  a  tough  material  and  not  so  valuable  as  to  be  worth  melting  down  for 
its  own  sake,  I  will  indulge  the  hope  that  the  other  eleven,  or  some  of 
them,  may  be  in  existence  somewhere ;  though,  if  like  these  they  were 
ever  interred  in  a  tomb,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  decay  may  have  led 
to  their  destruction,     The  injury  which  these  he^ve  suffered  is  much  to 
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be  lamented ;  still  althongli,  as  I  fear,  irreparable,  it  is  but  partial,  and 
and  has  affected  the  accessories  more  than  the  really  vital  parts  of  the 
pictures.  The  artist  was  evidently  a  man  of  skill,  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  delineations  may  be  implicity  relied  upon.  Perhaps  when  the 
history  of  Mexican  painting  is  more  fully  written  it  may  be  possible  to 
ascertain  who  he  was.  His  work  may  have  had  some  connection  Avith 
the  movement  Avhich,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
prompted  scientific  expeditions  to  Mexico,  and  researches  encouraged 
by  the  Spanish  Government.  One  important  undertaking  of  the  time 
certainly  presents  some  affinity  to  this  ethnographical  series,  and  may  have 
some  connection  with  it.  It  is  the  extensive  collection  of  botanical 
paintings  illustrative  of  the  flora  and  vegetation  of  Mexico,  executed  by 
the  botanical  artists  Echevarria  and  Cerdan  about  1790.  This,  like  our 
series,  was  inevitably  of  a  realistic  character,  and  shows  that  there  Avere 
artists  in  Mexico  skilled  in  the  imitation  of  Xature.  The  paintings 
were  sent  to  Geneva  to  the  famous  botanist  Decandolle,  but  ere  long  the 
Mexican  commissioner  insisted  upon  AvithdraAving  them.  The  situation 
was  saA'ed  by  Man's  constant  good  genius.  Woman.  One  hundred  ladies, 
brandishing  brushes,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  the  paintings  AA^ere  copied 
in  ten  days. 

This  series  of  pictures  seems  to  haA'e  commenced  Avith  the  most 
civilised  types  of  the  many-mingled  population  of  Mexico,  terminating 
Avith  examples  of  pure  savagery,  Avhich  induces  me  to  believe  that  Xo. 
16,  at  Avhich  Ave  shall  arrive  by  and  by,  Avas  the  last  number  of  the  set, 
At  all  events  the  first  Avhicli  has  been  preserA^ed,  Xo.  3,  represents  mem- 
bers of  the  pure  Avhite  race.  The  Spanish  gentleman  therein  delineated 
is  described  in  the  title  of  the  picture  as  "  castizo,"  that  is,  a  man  of 
caste,  free  from  admixture  of  inferior  blood.  The  lad}'  also  is  Spanish. 
The  costumes,  I  am  informed,  appear  to  date  from  about  1760.  Tlie 
gentleman's  dark  green  coat  might  haA'e  been  Avorn  anywhere  in  Europe. 
The  lady's  dress,  Avhose  lightness  and  coolness  l^esj^eak  the  Avarmth  of 
the  climate,  is  after  a  pattern  of  AVatteau.  You  Avill  smile  at  the  little 
boy,  a  perfect  miniature  of  his  father  in  costume,  as  he  stretches  forth 
the  Ijoav  of  his  father's  A'iolin,  and  amuses  himself  by  producing  an  irreg- 
ular melody.  Minor  details  may  be  noticed,  the  small  AvindoAV  panes, 
the  tiled  floor,  convenient  alike  for  coolness  and  the  discouragement  of 
noxious  insects,  and  the  harmony  and  good  taste  of  the  lady's  modest 
display  of  jeAvellery. 

In  the  next  picture,  Xo.  5,  Ave  have  mixed  blood  and  comparatiA'ely 
humble  life.  Tlie  race  intended  to  be  especiallj'  illustrated  is  the  JNIorisco, 
Avhich  in  Spain  Avould  mean  j\Ioorish,  but  in  Mexico  is  applied  to  the 
offspring  of  a  Avhite  and  a  mulatto — not  evidently,  a  person  of  negro 
descent  as  the  term  Avould  be  understood  in  the  West  Indies,  but  a  cross 
betAA^een  the  Avhite  and  the  Indian.  The  little  boy,  the  Morisco,  is 
almost  Avhite  ;  it  is  painful  to  see  him  accoutred  in  the  dress  of  a  dim- 
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inutive  man,  and  at  his  tender  age  indulging  in  a  cigarette.  His  father's 
costume  follows  that  of  the  fine  gentleman  in  the  last  picture  at  a  res- 
pectful distance,  and  is  appropriate  to  his  station  in  life  if  this  is,  as 
should  seem,  that  of  the  keeper  of  a  shop  for  light  refreshments.  He  is 
going  to  test  his  own  wares,  and  the  bowl  of  sliced  red  fruit  before  him, 
and  the  sparklmg  water  which  the  woman  is  pouring  from  the  red  jug 
make  a  capital  advertisement  for  his  business.  His  cap  seems  to  indicate 
the  cook  or  confectioner,  and  he  looks  altogether  a  smart  capable  fellow. 
His  wife's  features  are  almost  as  European  as  his  own,  but  her  complexion 
is  dusky. 

In  the  third  picture,  No.  6,  we  have  the  female  counterpart  of  the 
Morisco  boy  we  saw  in  the  last,  only  that  she  is  adult,  and  that  her 
alliance  Avith  a  pure  white  has  produced  a  very  white  and  not  very 
liealthy  looking  boy,  described  as  an  albino.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  progeny  of  Avhite  Creoles  and  mixed  Indian  breeds  are 
in  general  albinos,  albinoism  being  a  phenomenon  common  to  all  vari- 
eties of  the  human  race,  though  most  frequent  in  the  Indian  and  tlie 
negro.  The  man  in  the  picture  has  also  the  a})pearance  of  an  alljino 
from  his  light  hair,  unusual  in  a  Spaniard,  and  from  the  spectacles  he 
is  wearing,  albinoism  being  usually  accompanied  by  weakness  of  sight. 
If  so,  he  is  not  the  father  of  the  boy,  but  probably  an  official  or  a  notary 
whom  the  woman  has  come  to  see  on  business,  perhaps  that  lie  may 
v/rite  a  letter  for  her.  The  first  word  of  the  endorsement  of  the  paper 
on  the  table  seems  to  be  euenta,  account.  The  woman's  complexion  is 
not  very  dark,  and  her  pleasing  features  are  quite  European. 

No.  8  represents  a  looo  boy,  the  offspring  of  a  negro  father  and  an 
Indian  mother,  together  with  his  parents.  The  father,  apparently  a 
cook,  and  wearing  the  white  garb  characteristic  of  this  calling  in  most 
countries,  stands  behind  a  table  set  ovit  in  a  park  or  garden.  He  holds  a 
small  knife,  and  seems  to  have  been  compounding  a  salad,  for  which  the 
woman  stretches  out  her  hand  ;  the  boy  has  already  been  provided  with  a 
little  bowl,  to  whose  contents  he  is  doing  justice.  This  picture  has  suftered 
more  than  the  others  by  damage  to  the  figures  depicted ;  fortunately  the 
chief  injury  is  to  the  African,  whose  racial  type  is  familiar.  The  boy's 
face  is  pleasing,  and  partakes  more  of  his  mother's  characteristics  than  of 
his  father's.  The  woman  is  decidedly  handsome,  with  delicate  and  dig- 
nified features,  whose  expression,  under  the  influence  of  powerful  emo- 
tion, might  become  highly  dramatic.  The  costumes  are  effective  by 
their  contrast  with  the  complexions  of  the  wearers,  and  harmonise  well 
with  the  still  life  of  the  picture. 

In  the  next  picture.  No.  11,  an  African  element  is  introduced  for 
the  first  time.  The  male  figure  is  described  as  a  cambujo,  whieli  is  ex- 
plained as  the  offspring  of  a  negro  and  an  Indian.  In  the  dictionaries 
which  I  have  consulted,  the  word  is  defined  as  signifying  the  progeny  of 
a  mulatto  and  a  mulatto,  or  a  quadroon  and  a  quadroon,  but  it  is  clear 
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tliat  it  must  bear  a  wider  acceptation.  This  is  an  instructive  picture,  for 
the  contrast  between  the  dark  red  complexion  of  the  woman  and  the 
much  darker  but  not  absolutely  black  complexion  of  the  man  show  to 
what  extent  colour  is  modified  by  admixture  of  blood.  The  features, 
too,  are  so  much  rather  of  Indian  than  of  African  type  as  to  siiggest  a 
doubt  whether  both  the  "cambujo's"  parents  can  have  been  pure  Afri- 
cans. Hair  also  has  gained  a  victory  over  wool :  the  locks  are  not  only 
straight  but  lank,  as  always  in  the  American  Indian.  The  little  boy, 
three  parts  African,  is  charmingly  pretty,  and  I  could  imagine  some  re- 
semblance to  the  old  Egyptian  type  as  seen  in  ancient  paintings,  especially 
of  the  Roman  period.  It  is  probable  that  the  negro  strain  existed  as  a 
constituent  in  the  Egyptian  race,  though  it  was  far  from  the  predominant 
factor.  The  man's  trade  is  that  of  a  shoemaker,  as  appears  from  the 
shoes  and  slippers  ranged  against  the  wall ;  the  details  of  the  Avork  upon 
which  he  is  engaged  are  unfortunately  obscured  by  the  injury  suffered 
by  the  pictures. 

In  the  last  picture  we  return  again  to  a  pure-blooded  race  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Apache  Indians,  the  warrior  tribe  who  have  in  our  OAvn 
day  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  United  States.  It  is  ethnographically 
of  less  importance  than  the  others,  portraits  of  Xorth  American  Indians 
being  common,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  on  comparison  with  the 
civilised  Indians  of  Mexico  how  unequivocally  both  tribes  are  of  one 
blood.  Notwithstanding  the  wild  and  unsubduable  character  of  the 
Apache,  the  same  expression  of  gentleness  and  tenderness  is  observable 
in  their  countenances  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  civilised  Indian. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  these  pictures  were  the  first  systematic 
endeavour  of  Mexican  painters  to  pourtray  the  actual  life  around  them, 
they  would  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  national  art. 
This  is  hardly  probable.  I  can  indeed  find  no  mention  of  the  delinea- 
tion of  domestic  life  in  Dr.  Lamborn's  historical  sketch,  but  it  seems  im- 
possible that  it  shoidd  not  have  been  attempted  sometimes.  It  is  clear, 
nevertheless,  that  painting  was  long  sterilised  in  Mexico  by  its  restriction 
to  a  field  which  had  already  been  exhausted  by  the  artists  of  Europe. 
Sacred  art  will  not  become  obsolete  any  more  than  mythological,  but 
both  require  to  be  renovated  by  the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit,  as  has 
actually  to  a  large  extent  happened  in  our  day,  but  which  could  not 
have  been  expected  in  the  Mexico  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Nor,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  could  this  art 
ever  mean  to  ]\Iexico  what  it  has  meant  to  Europe.  It  is  rather  for  the 
artists  of  Mexico  to  reproduce  the  actual  life  around  them  in  its  daily 
incidents,  with  its  teeming  variety  and  telling  contrasts  of  form  and 
colour,  and  the  scenery  of  a  country  fertile  in  every  human  and  natural 
element  of  the  picturesque.  There  is  sufficient  wealth  in  the  country 
to  recompense  the  artist,  can  but  the  national  taste  be  guided  aright,  and 
the  feeling  of  nationality  in  art  cherished  along  with  the  spirit  of  patri- 
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otism,  and  the  love  of  order  which  if  may  be  hoped  has  taken  root  under 
a  political  regime  of  unexampled  stability.  And,  although  national 
ISfexican  art  may  always  be  an  exotic  in  Europe,  it  will  be  sure  of  a  wel- 
come in  the  great  neighbouring  country  which  is  already  permeating 
Mexico  with  her  social  and  industrial  ideals,  the  United  States.  While 
Avriting,  I  receive  a  San  Francisco  Newspaper  with  an  account  of  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  in  that  city  by  Javier  Martinez,  which  is  ver}' 
highly  commended.  It  is  not  distinctly  stated  that  the  artist,  who 
received  his  education  in  Paris,  is  a  Mexican,  but  his  subjects  arc  mostly 
taken  from  Mexico.  They  exhibit  the  realistic  tendency  hitherto  want- 
ing to  Mexican  art,  being  in  general,  landscapes,  or  vieAvs  in  cities. 

Note. — -The  miraculous  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  thus  descrilxnl  in 
Mr.  Janvier's  invaluable  "Mexican  Guide"  (fifth  edition,  1891) : — 

"  In  the  tabernacle,  in  a  frame  of  mingled  gold  and  silver,  enclosed 
with  plate-glass,  is  preserved  the  miraculous  image.  The  picture,  some- 
what conventional  in  type,  is  good  in  drawing,  and  still  retains  much 
strength  of  colouring.  The  material  on  which  it  is  painted  is  a  c^iarse 
cloth  woven  of  ixtli*  fibre.  The  mediuM  cannot  be  determined,  at 
least  by  examination  through  the  glass  covering.  It  dot  s  not  seem  to  be 
distemper,  water-colour,  or  oil-colour,  though  more  suggestive  of  oil- 
colour  than  of  either  of  the  others.  The  picture  has  been  examined 
twice,  the  glass  covering  being  removed  on  these  occasions  by  Mexican 
painters  of  high  standing,  and  on  each  occasion  tlie  method  by  which 
the  picture  was  made  has  remained  undetermined." 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  hon.  secretary 
(Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich)  accepted  the  paintings  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  thanking  the  President  in  suitable 
terms  for  his  valuable  gift. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Garnett  for  his  inter- 
resting  paper  was  then  carried,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  N. 
Butt,  F.R. Hist.S.,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Shaw  Crompton, 
R.I.,  and  supported  by  Mr.  R.  Inwards,  who  exhibited 
some  sketches  and  drawings  relating  to  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
The  President  having  suitably  acknowledged  the 
vote,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


*Ixtli  appears  to  be  the  name  of  two  species  of  plants,  both  used  in  textile 
industries,  Bromelia  ai/h-estria  a  kind  of  wild  pineapple,  and  agave  iztli. 
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Note  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  more  detailed  description  given  by  Dr.  Garnett 
of  the  pictures  -which  he  presented  to  the  Society's  collection.  It  deals 
with  five  pictures  only,  as  Dr.  Garnet  did  not  come  across  the  sixth 
until  sometime  after  reading  his  paper,  when  he  requested  me  to  insert 
the  description  of  it  (No.  8)  in  its  proper  place  in  his  manuscript : — 

"  The  five  pictures  form  the  remnant  of  a  set  of  sixteen,  which 
would  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  orderly  progression  from  the  most 
civilized  inhahitants  of  Mexico  to  the  most  barbarous,  for  No.  3,  the 
earliest  preserved,  represents  pure-blooded  Spanish  Creoles  in  a  good 
position  of  life,  and  No.  16  the  wild  Apache  Indians.  In  the  former  a 
Mexican  gentleman,  handsomely  dressed,  sits  with  a  violin,  the  bow  is 
grasped  by  his  infant  son,  in  garb  a  miniature  of  himself,  while  the 
mother  sits  by  habited  in  the  fashion  of  Watteau.  The  figures  in  the 
next  picture  (No.  5)  are  a  white  father,  an  Indian  mother,  and  their  boy, 
who  in  Mexico  would  be  defined  as  a  '  Morisco.'  The  father  appears 
to  be  a  confectioner,  and  the  scene  his  shop,  where  the  woman  is  pouring 
out  sparkling  water  from  a  red  jug,  their  precocious  offspring  grasping  a 
cigarette.  In  the  next  picture  (No.  6)  a  Morisco  Avoman  brings  her 
albino  son  before  another  albino,  who,  however,  can  hardly  be  the  father, 
as  the  woman  is  apparently  waiting  upon  him  on  business.  He  sits  in  an 
office,  spectacled,  and  clad  in  a  flowing  gown;  official  documents  are  pasted 
on  the  walls.  The  fourth  picture  (No.  11)  has  made  a  long  step  down- 
ward, the  male  person  represented  being  a  cambujo,  or  cross  between  a 
negro  and  an  Indian.  The  Indian  type,  however,  is  greatly  predominant, 
the  expression  being  gentle  and  pleasing,  and  the  hair  straight.  The 
woman  is  a  pure  Indian,  and  their  little  boy,  thus  unequally  partitioned 
between  the  races,  is  engaging  and  pretty.  The  man  is  by  trade  a  shoe- 
maker, and  specimens  of  his  craft  are  fastened  against  the  wall.  In  the 
fifth  picture,  probably  the  last  of  the  series,  an  Apache  warrior  strides 
along,  followed  by  his  young  wife  with  two  children  on  her  back.  The 
picture  is  vigorously  painted,  and  better  preserved  than  any  of  the  rest. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  details  of  costume,  the  probable  date  of 
the  set  is  about  1760." 


Ordinary  Meeting,   iith  December,   1905. 


>HE  dense  fog  which  prevailed  on  Monday 
evening,  iith  December,  1905,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  small  audience  assembled  at 
Stanfield  House,  Hampstead,  at  an  Ordinary- 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  lantern  lecture  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich,  F.R. Hist.S. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Butt  (a  member 
of  the  Council),  and  the  first  business  was  the  election  of 
the  auditors,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Godsel  and  G.  Elliot 
Anstruther  being  re-elected,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Baker,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Vizard. 

Mr,  Munich  then  delivered  his  lecture,  entitled 
"Recollections  of  My  Foreign  Travels,"  which  was 
illustrated  by  over  seventy  slides,  the  lantern  being 
operated  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  Down  (a  member  of  the 
Society).  Starting  from  Dover  and  passing  through 
Paris,  the  lecturer  took  his  audience  via  Pisa  to 
Rome.  Here  a  number  of  slides  depicting  the  Rome 
of  the  Caesars,  such  as  the  Roman  Forum,  the  Capi- 
tol, the  Pantheon,  Colosseum,  and  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  were  followed  by  pictures  of  the  Catacombs, 
representative  Roman  churches,  the  great  Basilicas, 
includinor  St.    Paul's    and     St.     Lawrence's    outside    the 
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walls,     St.     Peter's,    and    the     Vatican.       This    portion 
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closed  with  a  slide  of  the  present  Pope  receiving 
pilgrims  in  one  of  the  loggias  of  the  Vatican.  Then 
Mr.  Munich  took  his  audience  to  Athens,  and  showed 
them  the  Parthenon  ;  then  to  Palestine,  showing 
Nazareth  and  scenes  in  Northern  Judea.  A  realistic 
picture  of  the  landing  at  Jaffa  served  as  an  introduction 
to  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  a  number  of  scenes  in  the  Holy 
City  being  thrown  on  the  screen,  together  with  several 
views  of  Bethlehem.  The  return  journey  was  vid 
Florence  and  Venice,  some  fine  pictures  of  these  two 
mediaeval  cities  being  exhibited,  through  the  St.  Gothard 
Pass,  and  Lucerne. 

At  the  termination  of  the  lecture  the  chairman  ex- 
pressed his  great  regret  that  the  weather  had  prevented 
a  large  attendance  of  the  members,  who  had  thus  missed 
a  delightful  treat.  He  concluded  some  further  obser- 
vations by  referring  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  which 
had  recently  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Munich  by  Pope 
Pius  X. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  lecture  was  then 
accorded  to  Mr.  Munich,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Vizard,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Wilkins.  In  acknow- 
ledging the  resolution,  the  Hon.  Secretary  stated  his 
willingness  to  repeat  the  lecture,  in  deference  to  the  wish 
expressed  by  many  who  were  unable  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Y\.  Baker,  seconded 
by  Mr.  P.  Hastie. 


Xiat  of  riDcinbcra, 

DURING    THE    YEARS     1904-19U5. 

The  names  of  Officers  and  Council  in    1904 — 5  are   printed  in   small  capitals. 
Former  Offices  held  by  members  are  printed  in  italics. 


Abram,  Mrs.  Edward      176,  Adelaide  Road.  N.W. 

Almack,  Edward,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.   17,    i^ntrim    Mansions,     England    Lane, 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Anstruther,  George  Elliot  (Auditor)       ...  36,  Southampton  Road,  Haverstock  Hill, 

N.W. 

Appleton,  Henry  Robert...  ...  ...  (Died  October,  1904). 

Ardley,  Fredk.  Harrington  1,  Balham  Park  Road,  Balliam,  S.W. 

Avenell,  George Rose  Lodge,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Baildon,  William  Paley,  F.S.A.  (Mem-  5,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
ber  of  Council)  [Resujned,  Dec,  1904] 

Baily,  Mrs.  Walter  4,  RosJyn  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Baily,  Walter,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

...   14,  Belsize  Square,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

...   95,  Belsize  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

...  60,  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

...   "Bellmoor,"  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W. 

...   12,  Bentiuck  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

...  35,   Springfield  Road,   St.   John's  Wood, 
N.W. 

Bax,  a.  Ridley,  F.S.A,  (Vice-President)  Ivy  Bank,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Bax,  Mrs.  A.  Ridley        „  „ 


Baker,  Miss  Eleanor  H. 
Baker,  Francis  H. 
Bakewell,  H.  J.    ... 
Barratt,  Thomas  J. 
Bartrum,  John  E. 
Batsford,  Herbert 


Beard,  Edward  E. 

Bedford,  Miss  B 

Beeton,  Henry  Ramie 
Behrens,  Mrs.  Oscar  H.  ... 

Belcher,  Arthur  H.,  A.R.I.B.A. 


Sidney  House,  Pilgrim  Lane,  Hampstead 
N.W. 

Sanitary  Hospital,  Bosconibe. 

9,  Maresfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Ribbledale,  47,  Compayne  Garden.<5,  West 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

12,  Lawn  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
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Bell,  Edward,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Member  of  The  Mount,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
Council) 

Bell,  Miss  R 

Bentley,  John  Edmund  ... 


2,  Thurlow  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

103,  Canfield  Gardens,  West  Hampstead, 
N.W. 


Blofeld,  Thomas  S. 

Bond,  Edward,  M.A.  (Vice  President) 

Bridger,  Herbert  Edward 

Burt,  Miss  Mary  S 

Butt,  Arthur  N.,  F.R.Hist.S.  (Member 
of  Council) 

Butt,  Miss  K 

Callard,  Ernest    ... 

Capper,  Mrs.  D.  S.  

Capper,  Prof.  D.  S.,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.M.E.,  M.I.E.E 

Carr,  Thomas  William    ... 

Carter,  Ernest 

Chandler,  Pretor  Whitty 

Channing,  Francis  Chorley,  F.Z.S. 

Chater,  George,  F.R.G.S 

Clarke,  Cecil  (Member  of  Council) 
{Member  of  Provisional  Council, 
Dec,  1897— March,  1898) 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Cecil  

Clarke,  Henry,  J.P. 

Clarke,  Leslie,  M.A 

Clarke,  Miss  Letitia 

Coates,  Joseph     ... 

Coates,  Mrs.  J.     ... 

Coates,  Miss 

Cochrane,  W.  A 

Collier,  Miss  C.  L.  

Collier,  Miss  F.  M 

Copland,  Basil,  B.A. 

Cotterill,  Miss  Jeanne 

Cracknell,  J.  Gibson,  F.A.I. 

Cranstoun,  Mrs.  E.  Audley 

Crompton,  James  Shaw,  R.I.  (Member  of 
Council) 


41,  King  Henry's  Road,  N.W. 
43,  Thurloe  Square,  S.W. 

5,  South  Mansions,  Gondar  Gardens,  West 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

6,  Downshire  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

27,    Adelaide    Road,  South    Hampstead, 

N.W. 


Little  Missenden  Abbey,  Great  Missenden, 
Bucks. 

Plas  Gwyn,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


16,    Holmdale   Road,    West   Hampstead, 
N.W. 

40,  Adelaide  Road,  N.W. 

5,  Rosslyn  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
62,  Fellowes  Road,  N.W. 

41,  Porchester  Square,  W. 

Sherwood,  8,  Hollycroft  Avenue,  Hamp- 
N.W. 


Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
58,  Croftdown  Road,  Highgate  Road,  N.W. 
St.  Andrew's  Club,  Mortimer  Street,  W. 
13,  Willoughby  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


The  Lodge,  Fortune  Green  Road,  N.W. 
119,  King  Henry's  Road,  N.W. 

>>  >>  >> 

6,  Heath  Drive,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
41,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 
41,  Heath  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
19,  Ferncroft  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1,  England  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
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Crompton,  Mrs.  J.  S.       ...  ...  ...   1,  England  Lane,  Hampstcad,  N.W. 

Crump,  Ernest  Compson  {Auditor,  Dec,  28,  High  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1898— iJ/arcTi,    1900.      Member    of 
Council,  March,  UOQ— April,  1903) 

Crump,  Mrs.  E.  Compson  ...  ...  ,,  „  ,, 

Cunnington,CouncillorCecilW.,M.R.C.S.  86,  West  End  Lane,  N.W. 
{Member  of  Council,   Jan.,    1899 — 
Feb.,  1902) 

Dalziel,  Gilbert    ...  ...  ...  ...   107,  Fellowes  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Debenliam,  Frank,  J. P.  ...  ...  ...   1,  Fitzjobn's  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.AV. 

Dee,  Thomas        ...  ...  ...  ...  70,  Minster  Road,  Cricklewood,  N.W. 

Deed,  Martin        ...  ...  ...  ...  45,  Lancaster  Road,  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 

Deedes,  Rev.  Brook,  M.A.  (Vice  The  Vicarage,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

President) 

Dolman,  George  ...  ...         ...         ...  (Died  March,  1905). 

Doubleday,  W.  E.  {Member  of  Provisional  Central  Library,   Finchley  Road,   Hamp- 
Council,  Dec,   1897— March,  1898.         stead,  N.W. 
Member  of  Couricil,  March,  1898 — 
Jan.,  1899) 

Down,  J.  Walter 21,  High  Street,  Harlesden,  N.W. 

Drysdale,  Mrs.  Dockar    ...  ...  ...   Wick  Hall,  Radley,  Berkshire. 

Dudman,  George  H.         ...  ...  ...   8,  Upper  Belsize  Terrace,  N.W. 

Dudman,  John,  junr.       ...  ...  ...  56,  Rosslyn  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Ellis,  Captain  Ralph        ...  ...  ...  Penolva  House,  7,  Abbott's  Road,  West 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

ELY,TALFOURD,D.Lit.Lond.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  3,  Hove  Park  Gardens,  Hove,  Brighton. 
(Vice  President) 

Evans,  Councillor  Edwin  Hill  {Member  of  46,  High  Street,  Plampstead,  N.W. 
Council,  January,  1899 — May,  1903) 

Farmer,  Councillor  Leopold         ...  ...   13,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 

Fenton,  W.  H.   {Member  of  Provisional  Heston  Cottage,  Heston,  IMiddlesex. 
Council,  Dec,   1891— March,   1898. 
Member  of  Council,   March,  1898 — 
March,  1901) 

Flock,  Walter      20,  Willow  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Fulcher,  Fleming...  ...  ...  ...   13,  Dennington  Park  Road,  West  Hamp- 

stead, N.W. 

Fulleylove,  Mrs.  John     21,  Church  Row,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Gale,  James,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.  (Died  February,  1907). 

Garnett,RiChard,C.B.,LL.D.  (President.  (Died  April,  1906). 
Vice  President,  March,  1901 — Feb., 
1905) 

Gervis,  Frederick  H.,  M.R  C.S.,  F.R.B.S.  1,  Fellowes  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Godsel,  Henry  P.  (Auditor)         20,  Parliament  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Gollancz,  Professor  Israel,  M.A Tan-y-Bryn,  Shoot-up-Hill,  N.W. 
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Gothard,  Ilonry   ... 

Gould,  Miss  Ivie  ... 

Gould,  Miss  Sybil  

Greenhill,  Councillor  Thomas     ... 

Ilailes,  Charles  M.  

Hales,  Professor  John  W.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(Vice  President.  Vice  President,  Mar. , 
1898— March,  1901.  President,  Mar., 
1201— Febmary,  1905) 

Hales,  Mrs.  J.  W 

Hall,  Sydney  P.,  M.A.,  M.V.O. 

Hamilton,  Miss  C. 

Harden,  Sir  Henry  (Vice  President)    ... 

Hardy,  W.  J.,  F.S.A 

Harvey,  S.  Smith 

Hassell,  G.  N 

Hassell,  Mrs.  George 

Hastie,  Peter 

Hayns,  John,  F.J.I.  {Member  of  Council, 
March,  1898— Feb.,  1902). 

Henderson,  J.  Stewart,  r.R.G.S.,F.R.S.L., 

r.S.A.Scot. 

Hendrick,  Councillor  Charles 
Hill,  Miss  Constance 

Hill,  James  S.,  R.I 

Hiscock,  Elias  John,  F.R.S.S 

Holmes,  Miss  Lucy 
Homfray,  George... 
Hopson,  Frederick  John... 
Hulbert,  Richard  S. 

Humphreys,  Richard,  M.P.S. 
Jaggars,  Miss  Mary 
James,  Leonard,  M.A.     ... 
James,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Jealous,  Mrs.  Harriette   ... 
Jevons,  Mrs.  W.  Stanley 

Kilburne,  G.  G.,  R.I 

Lake,  Councillor  Ernest  E. 

Lamb,  Miss  Helen  E 

Langley,  Percival  E 


53,  Fellows  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 
45,  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

>)  »> 

7,  Tanza  Road,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W. 
15,  Heath  Hurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1,  Oppidans  Road,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 


13,  Chalcot  Gardens,  N.W. 

22,  Belsize  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Sea  ford  Lodge,  Fellows  Road,  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Milton  Cottage,  St.  Albans. 

Brent  Knoll,  26,  Birchington  Road,  West 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

j>  i>  >> 

'2\,  Parkhill  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Campbell  Cottage,  John  Street,  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

1,  Pond  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

44,  England  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Grove  Cottage,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1,  EUerdale  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

51,  Sotheby  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

Westport House,  41,  Haverstock  Hill,N.W. 

16,  Church  Row,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

103,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

Conway    House,     149,    Willesden    Lane, 
Brondesbury,  N.W. 

1,  Belsize  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

8,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

95,  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1 9,  Chesterfield  Gardens,  Hampstead, N.W. 
39,  Steele's  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 
East  Heath  Lodge,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Bedale's  School,  Petersfield,  Hants. 
206,  Belsize  Road,  N.W. 
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Langton,  Frederick  "W.    ... 

Lawrence,  Evan  C.  W.     ... 

Lawrence,  John,  D.Lit.,  M.A.(Lond.), 
M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Leighton,  Jeffrey  L 

Lister,  Miss  E.  L. . . . 

Lyell,  Councillor  James  P.  R.  (Member 
of  Council) 

Lynn,  Miss  A. 

Maddox,  George  ... 

Mallory,  Miss  E 

Mansfield,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  P.C. 
(Vice  President) 

Marks,  Charles  E.  

Marriage,  0. 

Marshall,  Francis 

Maryon-Wilson,  Sir  Spencer,  Bart. 
(Vice  President) 

Maurice,  C.  E.,  B.A.  (Vice  President)... 

Mayer,  Alfred 

Mayle,  Sydney  C.  (Member  of  Council) 

McCaskie,  Robert 

Meakin,  Miss  Annette  M.  B. 

Mills,  John  

Milvaiii,  Thomas,  K.C.    ... 

Mitton,  Mrs.  Welbury     

MoRLEY,  Henry  Forstbr,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
(Member  of  Council) 

Mullins,    William    Edward,    M.A., 
Alderman,  L.C.C. 

Munich,  Charles  J.,  K.S.G.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
(Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and 
Originator  of  the  Society),  {Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  pro  tem., 
December,  1897— March,  1898) 

Newton,  Councillor  Ernest  Edward 
(Member  of  Council).  (Member  of 
Provisional  Council,  Dec,  1897 — 
March,  1898.  Assistant  Hon.  Sec, 
February,  1902 — January,  1904) 

Norris,  Colonel  Henry  Macfarlane 

Odell,  J.  William  

Park,  Mrs.  Percival 


17,  Church  Row,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
War  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

72,  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

6,  Brookfield,  West  Hill,  Highgate,  N. 
Upper  Heath,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Inchyra,  51,  Down  shire  Hill,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 
(Died  November,  1904). 
Cottesmore,  Gainsborough  Gardens,  N.W. 
Atlow,  Christchurch  Road,  Great  Malvern. 
(Died  April,  1906). 

18,  Twisden  Road,  Highgate  Road,  N.W. 
5,  South  End  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
62,  Croftdown  Road,  Highgate  Road,  N.W. 
Fitzjohns,  near  Rugby. 

Eirene    Cottage,    Gainsborough   Gardens, 

N.W. 
12,  Provost  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 
70,  High  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
110,  Iverson  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 

12,    Bryanston    Mansions,    York    Street, 
Portman  Square,  W. 

97,  Plashet  Road,  Upton  Manor,  E. 

3,  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple,  E.G. 

Dacre,  90,  King  Henry's  Road,  N.W. 

5,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

18,  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

8,  Achilles  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 


7,  Achilles  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 


6,  Oak  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

3,  Copthall  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.G. 

19,  Primrose  Hill  Road,  N.W. 
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Pawling,  Mrs.  Sydney 55,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Payne,    Councillor  E.   S.    (Member   of  45,  Rosslyn  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Council).  (Auditor,Dec.,l 900 — June, 
1903) 

Payne,  Mrs.  E.  S 

Pearce,  Miss  Constance 23,  Torriano  Avenue,  Camden  Road,  N.W. 

Pearce,  Miss  Fanny         

Phillipson,  Rev.  W.  A Grenham  Villa,  Birchington-on-Sea. 

Pidcock,  G.  Douglas,M.A.,M.D.,M.R.C.P.  74,  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 
Piidccrton,  A.  D San  Remo,   Fincliley  Road,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Pitt,  Mrs.  R.  A.  ...  9,  Blenheim  Gardens,  Willesden  Green, 

N.W. 

Plowman,  H.,  F.S.A.  (Member  of  Council)  23,  Steele's  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 
[Resiyned  May,  1904] 

Port,  Charles  G.  J 44,  Primrose  Hill  Road,  N.W. 

Potter,  George,  F.R.M.S.  10,  Priestwood  Mansions,  Archway  Road, 

Highgate,  N. 

Potter,  GeoYgQW.  {Auditor,  Dec,  1901—  Stowe  March,  Elstree,  Herts. 
Dec,  1902) 

Poulter,  Thomas North  End  Lodge,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Pr.iill,  Edward 3,  Parkhill  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

Prillevitz,  J.  M 94,  Finch  ley  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Prideaux,  Colonel  W.  F.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.  1,  West  Cliff  Terrace,  Ramsgate. 

Pritchard,  Alderman  C.  Fleetwood,  M.A.    17,  Maresfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Purdie,  Robert,  M.B 1,  Queen's  Crescent,  N.W. 

Quaritch,  Miss 34,  Belsize  Grove,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Randall,  Alderman  T.  Gurney 40,  England  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Reed,  Charles  H 34,  Heath  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Rinder,  Frank      21,  Woronzow  Road,  St.  John's  WooJ, 

N.W. 

Rochford,  Miss  Marie      Dunloe  Villa,  Rudall  Crescent,  N.W. 

Sargent,  Alfred  G London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.G. 

Scarsbrook,  F 114,  Abbey  Road,  Kilburn  N.W. 

Scruby,  George Gulescross,  Northwick  Park,  Harrow. 

Scull,  Miss  E.  M.  L St.  Edmund's,  10,  Worsley  Road,  Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

Smith,  J.  Walter,  J.P Sparrows  Heme  Hall,  Bushey,  Herts. 

Stamp,  Alfred  Edward,  M.A 9,     Wentworth    Mansions,     Hampstead, 

N.W. 

Stone,  Miss  Alice  18,  Primrose  Hill  Road,  N.W. 

Stone,  Miss  Louisa  ...  ...  ...  „  ^^ 

Tansley,  Mrs.  Amelia      167,  Adelaide  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Tarner,  Miss  Edith  J 4,  Parkhill  Studios,  Parldiill  Road,  N.W. 
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Tamer,  Miss  Georgina    ... 
Tauliman,  Miss  Eleanor  ... 
Taylor,  Miss  E<lith  C.      ... 
Taylor,  Miss  Floreuce 
Taylor,  John  T.,  I.S.O.,  L.C.C. 

Thairlwall,  Frederick  J.  ... 


4,  Tarkhill  Studios,  Parkhill  Road,  N.W. 

12,  Eton  Road,  N.W. 

185,  Adelaide  Road,  Hampste-ad,  N.W. 

19,  Woodchurch  Road,  West  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

12,  Upper  Park  Road,  Haverstock  Hill, 
N.W. 

Thomas,  G.DANFORD,M.D.(VicePresideut.  Coroner's  Court,  Paddington,  W. 
Auditor,  Dec,  IS98— Dec,  1901) 

Thomas,  Miss  Eleanor    ...         ...         ...   17,  Woodchurch  Road,  West  Hampstead, 

N.W. 

Thompson,  Francis  Edward,  M.A.  .  .   16,  Primrose  Hill  Road,  N.W, 

Underdown,  H.  W.         ...  ...  ...  Birkbeck  Bank    Chambers,  Southampton 

Buildings,  W.C. 

Urwick,  Rev.  William,  M. A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  (Died  August,  1905). 

Vizard,  W.  G 17,  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Walker,    Rev.    Francis   Augustus,  D.D.,  (Died  January,  1905). 
F.R.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

Walker,  James     "Gyllcroft,"  15,  Tanza  Road,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Louisa       ..  ...  ...  ,,  „  „ 

Wallis,  Arthur  (M( 

Warner,  Councillor  William  Henry 


Wallis,  Arthur  (Member  of  Council)...   1,  Springfield   Road,    St.   John's   Wood, 

N  W. 

.  Parkside,  106,  Chevening    Road,  Kensal 
Rise,  N.W. 

.  47,  Goldhurst  Terrace,  N.W. 

.  94,  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 

.  103,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

.   94,  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 

.  Cedar  Lawn,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W. 

.  Sibley's  Orchard,  Laverstock  Green,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  Herts. 

,.  Erncliffe,  1,  Arkwright  Road,  N.W. 


Wash,  Henry 
Watts,  Miss  Cecilia 
Watts,  George 

Watts,  William  H 

Weaver,  Alfred  Berry,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Webster,  Percy 


Wells,  Josiah 

Wheatley, 
Presiden 

Wilkins,  Henry 


Wheatley,    Henry    B.,    F.S.A.    (Vice    2,  Oppidans  Road,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 
President) 


Williams,  Mrs.  W.  Reed 
Windust,  Ernest 

Winter,  Oliver  E.,  A.M.I.C.E.  ... 
Woodward,  Councillor  William  ... 
Wordley,  Miss  Annie 


27,  The  Pry  or  s,  East  Heath  Road,  Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 
La  Casita,  Peterborough  Road,  Harrow. 

103,   West  End  Lane,  West  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Town  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

10,  Church  Row,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

8,  Pretoria  Terrace,  Waltham  Cross. 
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LIST    OF    MEMBERS    ELECTED    SINCE    1st    JANUARY,     1906. 
(up  to  time  of  going  to  press). 


...  39,  Hillmarton  Road,  N.W. 
...  90,  Harvard  Court, West  Hanipstead,N.W. 
...  26,  Bergholt  Crescent,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
...  1,  Redington  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
. . .  27,  Adelaide  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 
. . .  1 1,  Mentone  Mansions,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 
...   21,  Harvard  Court,  West  End  Lane,  N.W. 

...   28,  Alexandra   Road,  South  Hampstead, 

N.W. 

...  Merlewood,  Virginia  Water. 

..   16,   Wentworth  Mansions,    John    Street, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

...  44,  Upper  ToUington  Park,  N. 

...   1,    Agamemnon  Road,  West  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

...   14,  Frognal  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.W 

...  55,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

...   100,  Broadhurst  Gardens,   South  Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

•  ••  >>                     »                 )> 

...  3,  Hampstead  Mansions,  Heath  S  treet,  N.W. 

..  23,  Torriano  Avenue,  Camden  Road,  N.W. 

...  Scotter,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

...  166,  Haver^tock  Hill,  N.W. 

Rees,R.  Basil,  M.R.C.S.,L.R.C.P.(Lond.)  129,  Queen's  Crescent,  N.W. 

Richards,  Thomas  ...  ...  ...  Maviscourt,   45,  Queen's  Road,  St.  John's 

Wood  Park,  N.W. 

Rider,  Harry  E Rose  Bank,  121,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

Smith,  Eric  Rivers  ...         ...         ...   13a,  Heath  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  L.  Hartley        ...  ...  Capo  di  Monte   Cottage,    Judge's  Walk, 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Thompson,  Owen,  M.A.  ...  ...  ...  St.  Osyth,  Gainsborough  Gardens,  Hamp- 

stead, N.W. 

Ware,  Ernest  Edwin,  M.D.,  B.Sc.(Lond.)    161,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

Woodcock,  Mrs.  E.  H.     ...         ...         ...  13,  Christchurch  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


Abrahams,  Aleck... 
Bocock,  Mrs.  Marie  A.  H. 

Bolus,  Edward,  B.A 

Bonar,  James,  LL.D.,  M.A. 

Butt,  Miss  Ethel  M 

Cotterell,  Miss  Marjory  A. 
Cooke,  William  Lewis  ... 
Chamberlin,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  M.S.M. 

Fletcher,  J.  S.,  M.P.,  J.P. 
Ganter,  Thaddeus 

Hill,  Thomas  William,  F.G.O.    . 
Knight,  Henry 

Kennedy,  James  ... 

King,  Councillor  Charles  Bean  . 

Kettel well,  Miss  E.  F 

Kettelwell,  Miss  E.  H 

Parr,  Miss  Olive  Katharine 
Pearce,  Miss  C.  A.  M.     ... 
Pooley,  Henry  Fletcher,  M.A.    . 
RadclyfFe,  E.  R.  J 


Note. — Any  errors,  omissions,  or  corrections  in  the  foregoing  lists,  should  be 
immediately  notified  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich, 
F.R.Hist.S.,  8,  Achilles  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W,  All  changes  of 
address  should  be  also  made  known  to  him  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  delay  in  the  delivery  of  notices  of  meeting,  etc. 


Catalogue    of    IDarioue    Hrticlee    in    tbe 
Socict^'0    pO66e00ion. 

(CONTINUED). 

{The  first  jiortion  of  the  Catalo'jue  is  (jiven  in  the  previous 
Volumes  of  Transactions). 


BOOKS    AND    BOOKLETS. 

Presented  by  the  Woolwich  District  Antiquarian  Society. 

Annual  Report  for  the  year  1902 — 3. 
Presented  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  Hampstead  Scientific  Society. 

Reports  of  the  Hampstead  Scientific  Society  for  the  years  1903 — 
1904. 
Presented  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Belles-Lbttres  and  Antiquities 
OF  Stockholm. 
Transactions  and  Publications  of  the  Society,  viz. : — 

Kongl.  Vitterhets  Historic  och  Antikvitets  Akademiens  Man- 
adsblad.     1898—1899,  1901—1902,  1903-1905. 

Antiqvarisk  Tidskrift  for  Sverige,  XII.  3  (1  vol),  13  (4)  1  vol,  15, 
(3)  1  vol,  17  (4,  5)  1  vol,  18  (1)  1  vol. 

Fornvannen.  Meddelanden  fran.  K.  Vitterhets  Historic  och  An- 
tikvitets Akademien,  1906. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Carter  (Assistant  Town  Clerk  and  Member  of 
the  Society). 
Reports  of  the  Council  of  the  ^letropolitan  Borough  of  Hampstead 
for  the  years  ending  31st  March,  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906. 
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Presented  hy  the  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society. 

Proceodings  of  the  Society  for  the  years  1901,  1902,  1903. 
Reports  of  Lectures  and  Proceedings  of  the  Society  during  1906. 

Presented   hy   H.   Plowman,   Esq.,    F.S.A.    {A    former  Member  oj  the 
Council). 
Thirty-six  volumes  of  the  New  Annual  Register. 

Presented  hy  the  London  County  Council. 

The  Survey  of  London  :  Being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Register  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Survey  of  the  Memorials  of  Greater 
London,  containing  the  Parish  of  Bromley-by-Bow.  London, 
County  Council,  1900. 

Presented  hy  the  Publisher. 

A  Prologue  and  other  Fragments  in  Verse.     Hugh  N.  Burgh,  1902. 

Presented  hy  Edward  Bell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Memher  of  the  Society). 
The  Collegiate  Church  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  etc.,  by  Harold  Baker, 
1902. 
Presented  hy  the  Master  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital. 

A  Lecture  on  St.  Katharine's  Royal  Collegiate  Hospital,  delivered 
before   the   Society  on  April    11th,   1904,  by  the  Rev.   The 
Master  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital  (Rev.  Arthur  L.  B.  Peile, 
M.A.) 
Presented  hy  the  Author  (Memher  of  the  Society). 

Hampstead  "Wells.     A  Short  History  of  their  Rise  and  Decline. 
By  George  W,  Potter,  A  Trustee  of  the  Wells  and  Campden 
Charity.     1904. 
Presented  oy  Arthur  Wallis,  Esq.  (Member  of  the  Society). 

A  Series  of  Plays.     By  Joanna  Baillie.     Second  Edition,  1799. 

A  Series  of  Plays.     By  Joanna  Baillie.     Vol.  XL,  Second  Edition, 

1802 
A  Collection  of  Poems.     Edited  for  the  benefit  of   a  Friend,  by 
Joanna  Baillie.     1823. 

Presented  by  S.  C.  Mayle,  Esq.  (Memher  of  Council). 

The  Charge  Book  of  the  Hampstead  Poor-house,  from  Dec.  2,  1734, 
to  June  11,  1739. 
Presented  hy  Richard  S.  Hulbert,  Esq.  (Member  of  the  Society). 

A  View  of  the  Times,  their  Principles  and  Practices :  in  the  Fir^t 
and    Second    Volumes   of   the   Rehearsals.      By   Philalethes. 
MDCCVIII.     2  vols. 
Presented  hy  the  Manager,  Crosby  Hall. 

Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate.    Its  early  history  and  present  restoration. 

Presented  hy  Henry  B.  Whbatley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (Vice  President). 

Samuel  Pepys  :  Citizen  and  Clothworker.  By  Henry  B.  Wheatley, 
F.S.A.,  February  12,  1897. 
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Presented   by  Arthur   N.    Butt,    Esq.,    F.E.Hist.S.    {Member   of   the 
Council). 
The  Story  of  Greater  Westminster.    By  G.  P.  Warner  Terry.     1899. 
Received  from  The  Borough  Accountant,  Hampstead. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Lending  Department  of  the 
Hampstead  Central  Library. 

Presented  by  A.  H.  Belcher,  Esq.,  A.R.LB.A.  {Member  of  the  Society). 
Tlie  Poems  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.    E.lited  by  Robert  Aris  Willmott. 
1860. 

Purchased  by  the  Society. 

ILimpstead  Annual,  1903,  1904—5,  1905—6. 

Local  Guide  and  Almanack,  1904,  1905,  190G,  1907. 

Hampstead  Year  Book,  1904,  1905,  1006,  1907. 

A  Pictorial  and  Descriptive  Guide  to  Stratford-upon-Avon.    Second 

Edition. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Charlecote,  etc.,  from  Shakespeare's  Land.     By 

C.  J.  Ribton-Turner.     1901. 
Views  of  the  Ancient  Collegiate  and  Priory  Church  of  St.  Saviour, 

Southwark.     Notes  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Thompson,  M.A.    D.D. 
A  Short  Account  of  the  Ancient  Historic  Parish  and  Priory  Church 

of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate.     MDCCCXCVI. 
The   Manor   and   Parish   Church   of   Hampstead   and   its   Vicars. 

By  J.  Kennedy,  M  R.A.S.    (Indian   Civil   Service,    Retired). 

1906. 
Guide  to  Colchester  and  its  Environs.    By  W.  Gurney  Benham. 
A  History  of  Ely  Place,  of  its  Ancient  Sanctuary,  and  of  St.  Ethel- 

dreda,  its  titular  Saint.    By  Rev.  Stephen  Eyre  Jarvis,  Rector. 

1903. 
An  Illustrated  Guide  to   the  remains  of  the  Ancient  Priory   and 

present  Parish  Cliurch  of  St.  John  at  Clerkenwell.     1903. 
Guide  to  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate. 
An  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Buildings  of  Eton  College.    By  R.  A. 

Austen  Leigh.     1905. 


PAMPHLETS,  etc. 

Presented  by  the  London  County  Council. 

Ceremony   of    Opening    Little    Dorrit's    Playground,    Southwark. 

25  January,  1902. 
Opening  of  the  New  Southern  Approach   to   the   Tower   Bridge. 

8  March,  1902. 
Dedication  of  Albert  Square  Garden,  Ratcliff.     22  March,  1902. 
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Opening  of  Manor  House  Gardens,  Lee.     19  May,  1902. 

Opening  of  Tunnel  Gardens,  Poplar.     30  August,  1902. 

Annual  Display  by  the  Fire  Brigade  and  Distribution  of  Medals  to 

Firemen.     18  October,  1902. 
Inspection   of    the   Farmfield    Certified   Reformatory   for   Female 

Inebriates,  Hookwood,  Surrey.     8  November,  1902. 
The    New    Subway    tor    Foot    Passengers  between  Millwall   and 

Greenwich.     24  November,  1902. 
Private   Visit  of    Their   Majesties   the   King   and  Queen    to   the 

Council's   Estate  of  Working  Class   Dwellings   at    Millbank, 

Westminster.     18  February,  1903. 
Opening    of   Brock  well    Park   Extension   by   Mr.    John    Piggott, 

Chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee.     28  Feb- 
ruary, 1 903. 
Opening  of  Wandsworth  Park.     28  February,  1903. 

Opening  of  Nortlibrook  Park,  Lee.     14  March,  1903. 

Inauguration  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  the 
first  section  of  tlie  Council's  Electrical  Tramways  from  West- 
minster and  Blackfriars  to  Tooting.     15  May,  1903. 

Opening  of  Avery  Hill,  Eltham.     23  May,  1903. 

Opening  of  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham.     30  May,  1903. 

Visit  of  Her  Roj^al  Highness  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Fife,  to 

the  Epileptic  Colony,  Ewall,  Surrey,  on  the  occasion  of  the 

opening  ceremony    by   His    Grace    the  Duke   of   Fife,    K.T., 

G.C.V.O.,  P.C,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County   of  London. 

1  July,  1903. 
Annual  Display  by  the  Fire  Brigade  and  Distribution  of  Medals  to 

Firemen.     11  July,  1903. 
Visit   of   members   of   the    Council   to    the    Horniman    Museum. 

10  October,  1903. 
Opening  of  Carringtun  House,  Deptford.     21  November,  1903. 
Opening  of  the  Garden  of  Nelson  Square,  Southwark,     6  February, 

1904. 
Opening  of  the  Lots  Road  Pumping  Station.     20  February,  1904. 
Opening  of  Sandhurst  Road  Schools,  Lewisham,  by  Mr.  J.  Williams 

Benn,  M.P.,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council.     30  June,  1904. 
Opening  of  the   Forster  School  for  physically  defective   children, 

Hornsey  Road,  Lower  Holloway,  by  Mr.  J.-  Williams  Benn, 

M.P.,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council.     18  November,  1904. 
Opening  of  York  Square  and  Arbour  Square,  Stepney,  by  Mr.  J. 

Williams   Benn,   M.P.,  J.P.,  Chairman   of   the  Council.     19 

November,  1904. 
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Opening  of  Brickfield  Gardens,  Limehouse,  by  jVIr.  J,  Williams 
Benn,  M.P.,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council.  19  Xovember, 
1904. 

Opening  of  the  Southfield  School,  "Wandsworth.     9  May,  1905. 

Opening  of  the  New  Workshops  and  Classrooms  at  the  Shoreditch 
Technical  Institute.      15  May,  1905. 

Opening  of  the  Denmark  Ilill  School.     17  May,  1905. 


ISIAGAZINES. 

The  Home  Counties  :\ragaziiio,  1901,  1005,  1906. 

Presenttd  hy  Gko.  IIojifuay,  Esq.  {Member  of  the  Society). 

The  "  Gower,"  containing  an  article  on  the  Ancient  Waterworks  of 
the  City  of  London  in  the  garden  at  the  bottom  of  Church 
Row,  Hamjjstead,  by  Geo.  Homfray.     March,  1905. 


PRINTS,    VIEWS,    PICTURES,    &c. 

Presented  by  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Garnet,  C.B.  {President). 

Six  Mexican  Oil  Paintings,  on  copper,  suitably  framed,  representing 
the  mixed  Races  of  Mexico. 

Presented  by  jNIiss  Woodman. 

Album  containing  Pencil  Sketches  of  Old  London  Houses  drawn  by 
her  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Eilward  Woodman  {Member 
of  the  Society).     (1852  to  1903). 

Preyentcd  by  an  Anonymoui^  Donor,  throwjh  S.  C.  Maylb,  Esq.  {Member 
oj  the  Council). 
Portfolio  containing  Twenty-fuur  Views  of  Rome  (Ancient  Monu- 
ments). 


PORTRAITS    AND    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Presented  by  Fr\^ cm  II.  Baker,  E.<q.  {A f ember  of  the  Society). 

Five    Photographs    taken    by    him    at    Stratford-on-Avon,    on    the 
occasion  of  the  Society's  Visit  on  the  25th  June,  1904. 

Presented  hy  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.  {President). 
Signed  Portrait  of  himself, 
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Presented  ly  J.  Shaw  Ceompton,  Esq.,  E.I.  {Member  of  the  Council). 

Two  large  Photographs  of  the  "Swearing  on  the  Horns,"  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Society's  Visit  to  Highgate,  9th  June,  1906. 

Two  small  photos  of  same. 

Two  small  photos  of  Colchester  and  one  of  Layer  Marney,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Society's  Visit  to  Colchester,  7th  July,  1906. 

(The  above-mentioned  photographs  were  taken  by  the  Donor). 


LIST    OF    THE    SOCIETY'S    RECORDS. 

Roll  of  Members. 

Minute  Books,  1897—1905. 

Transactions  of  the  Society,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902—3. 

Press  Reports  and  Notices  of  the  Society,  and  of  antiquarian  matters 

relating  to  Hampstead.     Book  I.,  II.,  III. 
Ilampstead  Parish  Church.     Inscriptions.     Part  I.,  Book  I. 


